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“WASTE NOT-WANT NOT” 


WASTE! 


There is no waste for the purse where 
\ 4) the housekeeper uses SAPOLIO. Ii 
Pf/2 has succeeded grandly although one cake 
= goes as far as several cakes or package: 
—_ of the quickly-wasting articles often sub- 
“=== stituted by dealers or manufacturers who 

seek a double profit. 
Powders, Sifters, Soft Soaps, or Soaps that are cheaply 


™ WASTE. 


All powder forms of soap are easily wasted 
by the motion of your elbow. Many scour- 4 | 
ing Soaps are so ill-made that if left a few ~ | 
minutes in the water they can only be taken 
out with a spoon. 

A well-made, solid cake, that does not waste, 
but wears down “to the thinness of a wafer,” 
is the original and universally esteemed 


SAPOLIO 


“WASTE NOT—-WANT NOT” 
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= woman delights n in postesting a “cleat, vahnlasonie somnplexich: om soft | 
velvety skin, well nourished, glowing with health, and free {rom shriveling wrinkles. 
—Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream has for years maintained its superiority in | 
successfully accomplishing these results. Its antiseptic, cleansing and healing 
properties assure prompt relief for all skin irritation, soreness and unhealthy condi- } 
tions. It prevents and heals chapping if applied before and after 
‘exposure. Is best for babies’ delicate skin, and for men who 
shave. Guaranteed to contain no grease, bleach or chemicals; |) 
will not cause a growth of hair. Substitutes. disappoint; buy 
jonly Hinds’; at all dealers, 50 cents, or if not obtainable, sent S 
|| postpaid by us. 
i Write for Eee ee Bottle and Bookl t. 
he iets tes: Sea a ee 
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Quaker Oats 


Quaker Oats, the best and most generally eaten 
Oatmeal in the world, established a standard of 
perfection in foods ; the Quaker Quality standard. 
It is sold at the same price as the inferior brands. 

Large packages 10 cts. 


J 


Quaker Rice 


(Puffed)> 


Quaker Rice is an ideal, ready-to-eat breakfast food. It is 
selected rice, perfectly cooked and nicely browned. Very 
strengthening and delicious to the taste and—what means 

most—it is Quaker Quality. 10 cts. a package. 


wv 


Quaker Com Mea 


Unless you've eaten Quaker Corn Meal you don’t know the great superiority 
of one kind over another. The eye sees the difference ; and the palate and 
digestion call for Quaker Corn Meal after the first time. 
3 Ib. packages 10 cts. 
(J0c. Price not effective in extreme South and far West.) 


The Quaker Oats G@mpany 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee's 
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DESTINED TO A TREMENDOUS POPULARITY 
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By the Author of The House of a Thousand Candles 
416 pages, $1.50 postpaid The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Publishers 
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HARPER’S FEBRUARY PUBLICATIONS 


THE AMERICAN SCENE By Henry James 


This volume records in exquisite prose Mr. James’ impressions on revisiting his native 
land after an absence of nearly twenty-five years. American cities have never before 
been accorded such wonderful descriptions as are to be found in the chapters on Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, Washington, etc; .,On, the forest-fringed 
slopes of New Hampshire, on the sandy stretches of Cape Cod, or inthe sunny warmth 
of Florida, Mr. James proves himself a consummate master 9f words with an eye ever 
keen for the picturesque, , 


Crown 8vo. Uncut Edges. Gilt Top. Price, $3.00 net. 








SAMPSON ROCK OF WALL STREET By Edwin Lefevre 


The feverish life of Wall Street and the ‘‘wheels within wheels’’ of the stock market 
operations have never heen so graphically revealed. There are an American girl and 
American millions to be won, and the hero makes a daring fight forthem. The story 
culminates in a tremendous climax, such as only Wall Street could produce. 


illustrated. Price, $1.50. 





GOOD HUNTING By Theodore Roosevelt 


This volume offers a series of fascinating tales of big-game hunting and out-door 
life in the West. It is written out of Mr. Roosevelt’s personal experiences before the 
beginning of his active political career when there was leisure to follow the lonely trail 
of elk, wolf or antelope in true sportsman fashion. 


illustrated. Price, $1.00. 





CHRISTIAN SCIENCE By Mark Twain 


This book is the result of years of careful investigation of Mrs. Eddy’s cult and 
writings and of the church which she has founded. It is an earnest effort to answer 
impartially those 7 which the public generally have been asking about Chris- 
tian Science. And while it must be ranked as the most serious and extended criticism 
of the subject that has yet been made, it is not without frequent tinges of humor which 
make it, while instructive, also deeply entertaining. 


Illustrated. Uniform with Book-store Edition of Mark Twain’s Works. 
Price, $1.75. 





BY THE LIGHT OF THE SOUL By Mary €. Wilkins Freeman 


A new novel by Mary E. Wilkins Freeman needs no further word of recommenda- 
tion. ‘‘By THE LIGHT OF THE SovuL’’ shows this popular author on her chosen 
field of fiction, and at her best. A delightful heroine of New England ancestry; an 
unusual plot which hinges on a youthful marriage that is never revealed; scenes of vil- 
lage life—pathos and humor;—all make up a story of unflagging interest that will add 
to Mary E. Wilkins’ enduring popularity. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Booklovers Shakespeare 
CLOSING OUT SALE 
The Ever-Increasing Popularity of the Booklovers’ Shakespeare 


has enabled us to sell it through four strenuous years, each year marking a new record of 
success. This success is based on the solid merits of the edition and on its dainty charm, 
on our low price and our easy conditions of payment. 

Having recently arranged for immediate delivery of another large edition, we will 
dispose without reserve of the few sets now on hand. Most of these sets have two or 
three volumes slightly discolored through exposure in the store. This deterioration is 
trifling and barely noticeable except to an expert; but we cannot consider the sets as 
quite perfect. Rather than rebind them we will sell them out at the cost of the sheets. 

As the increased cost of material and labor will compel us to raise the price of the 
new edition, our present offer is more than a mere chance of securing the Booklovers’ 
Shakespeare at bedrock prices. /t is an opportunity which can never be duplicated. 
















Bound 7 can 
ever 
Books Duplicate 
at Chest this 
Opportunity 





































40 Dainty Volumes 7 in. high by 
5 in. wide. Colored illustrations 


COMPLETE AND UNABRIDGED 


5 5 . 
The Booklovers’ Shakespeare Has Always Been the Choice of Discriminating People 
who desire a thoroughly satisfactory edition at a moderate price. It is bound in 40 dainty volumes—and contains 7,000 pages. It is an 
absolutely complete and unabridged edition of Shakespeare. The volumes are 7x5 inches in size—just right for easy handling. No 
other edition contains the following important features, which are absolutely essential to a perfect understanding of 
Shakespeare’s plays: 


$1 secures the entire set 


























Arguments. These give a concise story of each play 
in readable and interesting prose. 

Study Methods, which furnish to the serious 
reader the equivalent of a college course of Shake- 
spearean study. 


Topical Index, in which you can find any desired passage 
in the play and poems. 

Critical Comments, which explain the plays and charac- 
ters. They are selected from the writings of eminent Shake- 


Ainslee's 












spearean scholars. Life of Shakespeare, by Dr. Israel Gol- 
Glossaries. A separate one in each volume. lancz, with critical essays by Bagehot, Leslie SIEGEL 
Two Sets of Notes. One set for the general readerand a | Stephen and other noted Shakespearean schol- COOPER CO. 
supplementary set for the student, ars and critics. New York 
FREE FOR FIVE DAYS SP Mlease send on ap 
3 proval, prepaid, set of 
nha . . . y "7 a? 
Fill up and return the accompanying coupon and we will send you prepaid cf s Han ESPEAICE in 
a complete 40-volume set of the Booklovers’ Shakespeare. Exam- half-leather binding at your spe 
ine it at your leisure and return it at our expense if, for any reason, it Beh ng fort pane bead boda 
fails to satisfy. No money need accompany the coupon. days after receipt of books and $2.00 a 
The regular price of the Booklovers’ sold through agents is nal euliedaan t Gn Ge ae 
$42.00. To close out these half leather sets we offer them at out delay and hold the set subject to your 
$23.00 only. You have immediate possession of the set and order. Title to the books. to remain in Stegel 


J Cooper Co. until fully paid fo 
pay $1.00 only, and the balance a little each month. ia = haiti 


SIEGEL COOPER C0., New York 


Name 


Address 
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AN EDITOR’S VISION 


“We have a vision of a magazine; we conceive 
that in it no great thing of human interest would go 
unrecorded; that in it would be something of the 
best of all;—literature that in story and poetry 
refreshed the emotions and the love of life; art that 
stirred anew the faculty of seeing beauty and truth 
in the world about; counsel and judgment and light 
upon men and public events that concern us all; new 
knowledge of man’s achievements in the wide ranges 
of his devices and discoveries, and ali set forth with 
such zest, such knowledge, such art of expression, 
that there would be no dull line and no indifferent 
picture—that some glow of truth or humor or senti- | 
ment would play on every page, and that you would | 
rise from reading with the mind enlivened and the 
heart refreshed and a confirmed belief that it was | 
worth while living in this world, and worth while 

living to make it better.” 








































Read the March number of The American Magazine 
published February 21st. 





10 Cts. A COPY $1.00 A YEAR 
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Lives of Great Men still Remind Us 


Longfellow 
The lives of great men interestingly and concisely told for the example and 


inspiration of the men and women of to-day, as well as a fascinating study for 
the eager and receptive hearts and minds of our boys and girls, the men and 
women of to-morrow, will be found in 


Chambers's NEW Encyclopaedia 


It is a library in itself, not only of the Lives of Great Men, but also of the 
Great Events of History, the Great Achievements of the Race in every branch of 
human endeavor,—written and verified by eminent authorities in each department. 
This great mine of History and Biography and Science, as well as of every 
other department of human knowledge, can be the Key-note of your Home Library, 
without imposing any hardship upon: yourself or family. You can pay for it out- 
right, or at the rate of THREE DOLLARS A MONTH,—TEN CENTS A DAY! 

THE NEW CHAMBERS BRIEFLY DESCRIBED 

_ The New Chambers's Encyclopedia and Atlas is a new and original work, not a 
reprint, or a work based upon material belonging to another book, on which the copyright 
has expired. It is the latest and only authorized edition of a standard work that has been 
largely drawn upon in the compilation of several other encyclopedias. The New Chambers 
1s right up-to-date. It consists of ten massive volumes, each measuring 104x744 inches. 
It fills a two-foot shelf, and w eighs 65 pounds. There are more than 100 new colored maps, 
4,000 beautiful engravings, many colored and half-tone illustrations, 5,000 biographies of 
distinguished men and women, and about 10,000 pages of useful information upon every 
subject within the scope of the human mind. Every line is printed from good size new type, 
and the printing is perfect. The half Russia sets are hand bound at the famous Lippincott 
binderies, in dark red leather, durable and handsome. Each set has gold leaf lettering on 
the backs, head-bands, spring backs, and marbled edges, and is an ornament to any library. 


Write for our complete pamphlet of colored plates and specimen pages sent FREE. 


J- B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Publishers 
Encyclopedia Dept. 5. Washington Square, Philadelphia 
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Randolph Mason Is A Lawyer 
Not A Detective 


As the CORRECTOR OF DESTINIES 
he figures in the best mystery 


stories since Sherlock Holmes 


In the words of MELVILLE DAVISSON POST, the author of these modern mystery studies, ‘‘ It 
is significant that the general plan of all so-called mystery tales has never once been changed to any degree. 
The writers one and all have labored, even with great genius, to construct problems in crime, where by acute 
deduction the criminal and his methods were determined, or reversing it they have sought to plan a crime 
so acutely as to effectually conceal the criminal and his methods. The intent has always been to baffle the 
trailer, and when the identity of the criminal was finally revealed the story ended. But—no writer has 
attempted to construct tales upon plans whereby the punishing power of the State might be baffled.” 











ISRAEL UNBOUND—the masterful story by James Creelman 
—PORTRAYING the moral genius and spiritual side of the great 
Jewish people—ILLUSTRATING the patriotism and civic progress 
of Jewish-American citizens, and REVIEWING the sterling story 
of the diplomatic service of Oscar Straus, appears in the March 
issue of Pearson’s Magazine. This story pays a just tribute to the 
Jewish race. 

ISRAEL UNBOUND contains so much of human interest that it was 
found necessary to publish the article in two parts. The opening chapter 
appeared in the February issue of Pearson’s. If your newsdealer cannot 
supply you with a copy of the February issue, we will send it direct upon 
receipt of the price, 15 cents, as long as our supply lasts, 


DON’T FAIL TO GET 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 


FOR MARCH 
15 Cents a Copy ALL NEWSDEALERS $1.50 Per Year 





THE PEARSON PUBLISHING CO., 2-16 Astor Place, N. Y. City 
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UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST YET 


THE APRIL POPULAR 


The chief feature this month will be the opening 
instalment of a remarkable serial: 


THE MAN WHO WAS DEAD 


By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT 


Critics who have read this new serial in MS. declare that it is ‘‘the greatest 
sory Mr. Marchmont has yet written. ”* It deals with Servia at the dark period 
of the revolution. It is a wonderfully dramatic narrative, perhaps the most 
striking and "gnpping" that any modern author has produced. 


10 GREAT SHORT STORIES 


By the most virile writers. 4 of them are Western 
yarns; 3 are detective stories; the others tell of 


unusual adventures in various parts of the globe. 








Among the complete stories are: 


A Red, Red Trail The Race-course War 
By Bertrand W. Sinclair By C. Steinfort Pearson 
The Silver Princess The Case of the Hell-house 
By George Bronson-Howard By W. B. M. Ferguson 
Weapons of War The Gallows Hound of Mount 
By K. and Hesketh Prichard Joy By Reginald W. Kauffman 


Etc., Etc., Ete, Etc. 


COBWEBS OF CONSPIRACY 
By HOWARD FITZALAN 


This is a complete novel, one of the cleverest that Ghe Popular has 
ever printed. The central character is a young fellow, who, embracing a 
strange proposition, finds himself all unconsciously enmeshed in a scheme to 
gain possession of a fortune. 











ON SALE 9th OF MARCH. PRICE 15 CENTS 


STREET & SMITH, 79-89 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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= <| The Mexican War 


with its many lessons, its personal 
anecdotes and its thrilling chap- 
ters of individual bravery and 
zeal is faithfully portrayed and 
illustrated in 


THE METROPOLITAN 


MAGAZINE FOR APRIL 


(The first chapters commenced in the March 
issue. Order at once if you wish to secure 
the back number.) ‘The April issue will be 
on sale broadcast March 15th. 











The APRIL METROPOLITAN will also contain articles on 


THE NEW CRIMINAL 


By BROUGHTON BRANDENBURG 


THE KU-KLUX-KLAN-—A Southern Woman's 


Recollections, from the social viewpoint. 


Subscription Price: $1.50 a year; single copies 15 cents. 


FIVE F ULL-COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
3 West Twenty-ninth Street, New York City 
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A Book Wanted By Every American. 








Lincoln Story Book 


The greatest collection of stories and yarns about and by 
Abraham Lincoln ever published together in one book 
—stories that are tragic and comic—told in the inimita- 
ble manner so identified with the man. In this book are 
to be found stories of Lincoln's early life and career, his 
struggles for recognition and his ultimate tnumph. 

These are all authoritative and throw a flood of light 
upon Lincoln's character as a man and as a statesman. 


Art Cloth, 12mo. Price $1.50 


STREET & SMITH, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Fine Art 
Reproductions 
in Color 


Valuable for mounting, framing and decorative purposes, exact repro 
ductions of celebrated paintings by eminent artists, will be a prominent 
teature of the March number of the 


| 














STRAND 
MAGAZINE 





These beautiful pictures are the second of a series which will 
appear in coming issues of the “STRAND.” Exact reproductions 
in color of some of the most striking and charming paintings which 
exist in the world of Art. 


The March Number 


also contains splendid stories by C. N. and A. M. Williamson, W. 
W. Jacobs, and other well-known writers. Also short complete 
articles of unusual interest, profusely illustrated. 


10 Cents a Copy $1.20 a Year 


Of All Newsdealers and 


| 


The International News Company | 
New York 
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SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


New System Which May be 
Mastered ByHome Study 
In SpareHours. 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand com. 
plete in thirty days. You can learn in spare time in 
your own home, no matter where you live. No need 
to spend months as with old systems. Boyd’ s Syl- 
labic System is different in principle from all other 
systems. The first radical improvement in short- 
hand since 1839. It is easy to learn—easy to write— 
sasy to read. Simple. Practical. Speedy. Sure. 
No ruled lines—no positions—no shading, as in 
other systems. No long list of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have 
the entire English language at your absolute com- 
mand. The best system for stenographers, private 
secretaries, newspaper reporters. Lawyers, min- 
isters, teachers, physicians, literary folk and busi- 
ness men may now learn shorthand for theirown 
use. Thousands of business and professional men 
and women find their shorthand a great advantage 
By learning the Boyd Syllabic System. speeches, 
lectures, conversations, ideas, contracts, memoranda, 
etc.,may be committed to paper with lightning speed. 
The Boyd System is the only system suited to home 
study. Our graduates hold lucrative, high grade 
positionseverywhere. Send today for free booklets, 
testimonials. guarantee offer, and full description 
of this new Syllabic shorthand system. Address 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
975 Chicago Opera House Bik., Chicago, Ill. 









You can earn $20 to $50 

Ato week, and upwards. 
branches of drawing success- 

fully tau a by fares yondence. PRAC- 

TICAL and ONAL instruction. Suc- 

cessful students Searata re. 

sono. 1907 Catalog FREI Write. 

HOOL OF APPLIED ART 
62- of ~~ Arts Bidg., Battie Creek, Mich. 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR 


1 Moray ep 
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Dept. 10, 90 Wabash 
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Shorthand Taught hy Mail | 


Guaranty contr tem si eedy 
rate Thousan is at pet duates he 7 jing responsible 
positions. Women shorthand writers in especial demand 
Send for free booklet to 
THE per niga vies ASSOCIATION 
126 The Baidw: Indianapolis, Indiana 


eZ $25to $35a aWeek fe for Women 
Work quickly and easily refined, secluded 
Write for free 

















t klet tells how and g t ro 
THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
126 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Indiana 








»Do you want 
better salary 
> eZ 








Pronounced ‘“ Best busi- 
ness on earth" by grad- 
uates with big concerns every- 


where Taught thoroughly by 
mail Beautiful prospectus telling 
al “+ ut it free on request Address: 


PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 
Dept. Ste, 90 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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If you earn less than $25.00 per week I can double your 
salary or business by teaching you how to do up-to-date 
advertising For example: A year ago a $10.00 clerk ina New 
Jersey factory completed my System of Instruction, and 
accepted a $25.00 position I tound him with a land company 
Three months later a big department store bribed him away 
at twice as much, and now he is being considered for a 
$5000 00 vacancy elsewhere. Demand for skilled advertisers 
greater than ever. If you have ambition and a common 
school educution, I shall be glad to mail my.two free books— 
Prospectus and “Net Results’’—telling all about the situation, 
and showing why the Powell System is the only one in existence 
having the hearty endorsement of the experts and publishers 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 
332 Metropolitan Annex, NEW YORK. 


BE A NURSE 








You 
CAN 









ecome independent and in a short time be 


ition to earn from $15 to $30 per week 

profession | y our —- home study course, 
re saath: te art of your spare 
hday Our school, is the oldest in America, 


affiliated with one f | t arvest hospitals in 
Our Medical Sta n 
f longe xperience Our ag a i reeog- 
ysicians er a U.S eh _ 
*t telling a r ing free. CAG OR. ‘ 
or NI SING. ‘1200 “46 y ‘AN | BU REN =T. merits AG o sh L 


TELEGRAPHY 
BOOKKEEPING 
OR SHORTHAND 
BY MAIL--AT YOUR O WN HOME 
Anyone can learn it easily in a few weeks. We are 
unable to supply the demand for telegraph operators, 
bookkeepers and stenographers. No charge for tultion 
until position is secured, Write today for particulars, 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
A80 Institute Building, - Kalamazoo, Mich, 


I Teach Sign Painting 
Show Card Writing or Lettering 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded, My instruction is unequaled be 
cause practical, personal and thorough Easy 

terms. Write for large catalogue 
CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres., 
Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 22, Detroit, Mich 
“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind” 
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Warm itina ~ 
| n before Erving 


HE coming of Egg-O-See causes 
enthusiasm in the family. It's a 
food that appeals to the appetite, 

satishes and delights it, and then goes 
about its work of giving strength to 
the entire system. 


SN 


GG: 








is ‘served. It brings good nature, 

pleases all sorts of appetites, and helps 
digestion by its flake-like form and the unique 
food value of purified and prepared wheat—the 
special Egg-O-See process. 

Cold Days Demand Energy 


and Egg-O-See supplies it generously to old and young. 
Children grow rugged and healthy on Egg-O-See, and 

own-ups find it gives them steady nerve and clear heads. 
Bon't think of Egg-O-See as A DIET; it is a natural, 
delicious, energy-giving food which puts one in touch with 
nature and brings such gratifying results and overflowing life 
that it soon proves the mistake one makes in eating too much 
indigestible meat and pastry. Be natural by eating nature's 
food. No one can be natural with an appetite which has 
been falsely educated. Back to nature via Egg-O-See 


and outdoors. 

10 Liberal Breakfasts 10c 
In Canada the price of Egg-O-See is 15c, two packages 
for 25c. 
How to get well, keep well by natural means—bathing, exer- 
cise, food, etc.—and how to use Egg-O-See for every meal 
in the week is told in our expensively prepared booklet, 
“.back to nature,” sent free. We are glad to send it. 
You will be glad to get it. 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
826 AMERICAN TRUST BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS 
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Cover Design ; 
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March. 
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Serial 
Poem 
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The Sinner. Short Story . ; ° 
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Zu, NE would hardly ex- 
m4 pect,” the gardener said 
sadly, “even a 
thief to get up earlier 
than this.” He looked 
at his watch. Only 
half-past six, and the 
whole of the bed of 
white teas had been rifled. Every full- 
blown flower and half-open bud had 
been ruthlessly taken. To the gardener, 
who had cherished them so long, and 
brought them tenderly to young perftc- 
tion, there remained now only the un- 
developed greenness, which meant near- 
ly another week of waiting. 

It was glorious to see, in this early 
hour of the July day, the Annesley 
rose-gardens, and it was easy to believe 
that the gardener loved his work. 
There were alleys of roses; pergolas 
covered with climbing teas; with crim- 
son ramblers, and those delicate and 
sweet orange briers, Lord and Lady 
Penzance. There was a_ rose-hedge 
thirty yards long, six feet or more in 
height, of red and gold and exquisite 
pink, to shut it in on one side. Other- 





rose- 


wise, it was a walled garden, with old 
square brick walls of a delightful warm 
mellow red brick on two sides, at least. 
The fourth 


was open. There was a 


Deakin 


&— 













little terrace at the far end overlooking 
the lower lawn, where the fish-ponds 
were, with a carved open stonework 


balustrade, where more _ tea-roses 
climbed and nodded through the 


chinks, and where the Gloire de Dijon 
was reflected against the blue sky in the 
still, deep mirror of the pond below. 

A rose-garden in a thousand. The 
gardener stared gloomily round, and 
walked down another alley, to tie up a 
straggling branch of Captain Christy. 
There was a little brick summer-house 
in a corner at the end of the terrace, 
and there were dark, curiously shaped 
yews to throw up with their somber 
background the beauty and brightness 
of the roses. 

It was horrible to him to feel that a 
creeping black thief had slunk in, like 
a worm, and taken once more all his 
sweetest and best. For this was the 
third Saturday that the roses had gone, 
and each time one of the box-edged 
prize, beds had been stripped bare of its 
blooms. <A thief of discernment, evi- 
dently. 

“T shall have to try five, if I’m to 
catch the brute red-handed!” said he 
viciously. “I wish I could lay my 
hands on him for—— By George!” 
He stopped, moved a step forward, 
gasped, and stopped again, lifted his 
cap, stared, swore under his breath, 
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laughed; then hastily, and not very 
successfully, assumed a look of right- 
eous indignation. 

He had, in fact, risen quite early 
enough. He had also caught the thief 
red-handed. For, walking as calmly 
down under the middle pergola as if it 
had been a triumphal arch to crown a 
victorious hero, was a small and curi- 
ously dressed young woman, and in 
her hands she carried a fine, sweet, 
dew-wet bunch of white roses. At the 
sound of footsteps, she looked up, gave 
a quick cry—not, however, of alarm, or 
guilty surprise—laughed, and blushed. 

“Don’t let me disturb you,” he sai 
politely. She came hastily down th 
little path to meet him. Her eyes, | 
noticed, were blue—the dancing, sun- 
shiny blue of the sea or sky in July— 
and he found it difficult, under thei 
influence, to maintain his very proper 
expression. But he was, of course, 
really angry, and he did not smile. 

“Please don’t look at me like that 
cried the thief, in injured tones. “You 
make me feel alinost as if I had been 
doing something wicked.” 

“And haven’t you?” he asked 
gravely. 

At this tone, the smile left her eyes. 
She dropped the flowers quickly onto 
the edge of the nearest bed, and met 
his gaze with a glance of deep re- 
proach. 

“Under the circumstances,” said she, 
“T don’t think I have.” 

“Tf you were to explain the circum- 
stances——” he suggested. 

“T will.’ She spoke with dignity; 
and then he realized that she was older 
than he had at first supposed. She 
must have been at least eighteen. 

“This garden,” she began, “‘and these 
roses—don’t they belong to Mr. An- 
nesley ?” 

“They do,” he admitted. “Oh, cer- 
tainly they do.” 

“Some months ago,” cried she indig- 
nantly, “Mr. Annesley made a 
speech——” 

He drew a deep breath. “Ah,” he 
said, “I see! I micht have guessed.” 

“Did he, or did he not,” she de- 
manded, “make that speech?” 
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“He did,” said he meekly. “Oh, 
most*unfortunately, he did!” 

Discovering suddenly that her bat- 
tered straw hat was lurching rakishly 
over one eye, she righted it, with a 
jerk, and went on, with much dignity. 

“T take the Cry to Arms myself,” she 
said, “because I agree with its princi- 
es. I ama freethinker and a social- 
st, you see!” 

He gazed at her silently, filled with 
some deep emotion she could not 
fathom. 

“Are you, indeed?” he murmured at 
last. “By Jove!” 

“Yes,” said she; “and I don’t think 
he would like his gardener to swear 
by the heathen gods, efther. I was 
glad and proud to read his noble speech 
in my paper. Did you read it?” 

“Parts of it,” he admitted feebly. 
“But I should rather like to know what 
you found in that noble speech to jus- 
tify you in stealing his roses. I am 
here to protect them, you see, so I have 
a sort of right to ask the question.” 

“Oh!” She picked up hastily from 
the ground the white bunch, and 
pressed them, wet and thorny as they 
were, into his reluctant arms. 

“Take your roses!” she cried. “TI 
wouldn’t touch them again with a pair 
of tongs! Stealing!’ Her eyes filled 
with tears. “I ought to have known 
no one could be so truly Christian as 
that! I ought to have known it was 
too good to be true. He said the flow- 
ers were God’s gift to us, and made for 
rich and poor alike. He said that no 
one had the riwht to shut them up and 
deny them to the poorer brethren. He 
said that the roses were sent to com- 
fort the poor and needy, be 

“eh et 


were the sweetest and loveliest of all 


1 


cause they 


the flowers, and he said that the mere 


sight of a rose in bloom to a sick heart 
was more stimulating than wine! To 
say all that, and then to set a watch- 
dog over them!” 

He laughed out at that, and her eyes 
blazed at him for his lavchter. 

“I’m but a dull doe,” he murmured. 
“My bark’s worse than my bite any day 
of the week. And you must see that 
it’s trying to an industrious gardener to 


















have his master going about the coun- 
try making speeches like that. A gar- 
dener can’t be expected to see these 
things in a really altruistic light, when 
he takes a pride in his young charges. 
I am sure, if I told you a few of the 
troubles that speech has launched upon 
my innocent head, you'd sympathize 
with me, instead of scolding me.” 

The girl regarded him gravely for a 
minute, but she was evidently quick 
enough to read moods and faces, for 
something at the back of his solemnity 
enlightened her, and she laughed sud- 


denly with a happy, innocent, giggling 
little laugh, most disarming to any 


judge, and very pleasant to any ears at 
six o'clock in a dew-washed rose- 





den on a July morning 

‘Three weeks ago,” said the gar- 
dener sadly, “Simms, the cobbler, came 
in the gray dawn and took all the 
freshly bedded-out blue and white lo- 


belias from under the library window, 
to plant in his front garden. He ex- 
pects to win the cottage garden prize 
with them at the annual show, and he 


C 
4! 
al 

feels that that particular speech you 


admire so much quite justifies him. It’s 
all very well for the noble orator, but 
what about the poor chap who reared 
m? 
“Tt_ does seem hard on you,” mur- 


mured the ro es with ready sym- 


pathy. “I supp } ey took you hours 
and hours to be - them out, and made 
your back ache fearfully I know what 
it is. I’ve planted cabbages and things 


myself.” . 

“Have you, indeed?” H udied 
her little, sturdy figure, with its ab- 
surdly ill-fitting blue cotton dress, with 
some respect “Last week he went 
on sad! Mit Prigg from th 
sweet-shon, you know sent her young- 
est daughter with a market basket to 
gather my early 9% berries. Her 
husband is a freethinker, like you, and 


Arms. I was 
time, and he Ip- 
carry off th eir spoil 


he, too, takes the Cry to 
having a bath at the 
lessly saw them 
throuch the 
“T anite feel wi 
heartily. “We've 
taken many a 


bath-room window.’ 
the girl cried 

had our own radishes 
time, 


ith you!” 


and the parson 
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thinks it’s Christian to forgive our ene- 
mies, so we don’t punish the boys who 
steal them. But J sow them, you see, 
and I really do feel for you. And now 
for me to take your lovely roses! I 
quite see that I must seem only a hor- 
rid little thief to you.» I am so very 
sorry. I really won't ever do it again. 
And, you know, the truth is, that I felt 
all along that the parson wouldn’t like 
it if he knew. It doesn’t do to disre- 
gard one’s conscience in these things. 
And I’m not sure that I didn’t wonder 
whether Mr. did mean other 
people to act up to his theories in this 
very practical way.” 

“IT don't believe Mr. Annesley often 
does what he means,” said the 
gardener gravely. “Some people don4, 
you know. But you said—the parson?” 

“My father,’ she explained hastily. 
“I’m his Sally.’ 

“T see. And the roses?” 

She sighed. 

“For our church. The communion- 
table, you know. Ours is such a very 
poor little church, and we never get 
anything really nice for it. We're 
‘broad,’ you see, and most of the people 
in St. Mary’s are either ‘high,’ or 
ow,’ or ‘dis iz.” We generally 
have the church full, 


but a good many 
of the congregation aren’t anything in 
particular, and 


only come to us when 
they want help. Daddy is frightfully 
sympathetic and « th 


Anne sley 


1 
KNOW 


sentil 


aritable, but he isn’t 


very discern . And, indeed, I’m 
afraid my own sympathies are mostly 
with the undeserving kind. The oth- 
ers are so well lo Ike d after at St. 
Chrysostom’s. Their  rector’s bn gel 
you s a d he res ly is delightful t 
the deserving classes. We have to go 
very bare § lettin \nd every one 
loves r Sally sighed, then 
laughed n. “Il grow them as much 
is I can,” cried she, “but it’s generally 


the common white sort, which dies so 
compassionately. “I 
vou as to a few easy rear- 
perhaps. Suppose 
two before you 
miles to the 
led the way 


micht advise 
ine, hardy kinds, 
minute or 
You've 


vor see. 


. 
vou rest a 
go home? 


parse mace, 


two 


” He 
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to the terrace, and Sally followed him, 
in some surprise. 

“Thank you very much,” she said, 
seating herself on the balustrade. “It 
is very broad-minded of you to be so 
civil to me after what I’ve done. What 
is your name, please?” 

The gardener hesitated. He was a 
small and shriveled man, with a brown, 
thin face and a large, expressive, firmly 
shut mouth—a rat-trap mouth, Sally 
described it afterward. 

“Giles,” he said slowly, brushing and 
dusting the green from his sleeve. 

“Well, Giles’—Sally tipped her hat 
off with a deft movement—“do you 
mind if I take my hat off? I can talk 
more sensibly when it isn’t there. It 
distracts me rather, because it’s so dif- 
ficult to keep straight. You may have 
noticed that?” 

“T did,” said Giles gravely. “What 
made you choose Mr. Annesley’s roses 
for your communion-table, when the 
Hall is so near to you?) Why walk two 
miles, when the Hall gardens are at 
your very door-step ?” 

Sally laughed. 

“Mr. Bates hasn’t the same Christian 
ideas,” she said. “I expect his gar- 
dener is the old-fashioned, conservative 
kind. He might have called it steal- 
ing, you know, and really have taken 
me up, instead of asking me politely to 
sit down and talk it over calmly. Mr. 
Bates has no modern ideas. He’s 
frightfully old-fashioned, and game- 
preserving, and all that kind of thing. 
I believe he’d insist on all the feudal 
rights of the lord of the manor, if he 
could. He thinks the landed gentry 
have a divine right, like kings. And 
that’s all because he isn’t one of them. 
He’s risen, you see.” She spoke of 
him as if he’d been a baking of bread 
ready for the oven, and the gardener 
laughed. He told himself that his 
roses had, perhaps, already been better 
paid for than he deserved, and he 
gravely handed them back to her, with 
a polite bow. 

“Perhaps,” said he gravely, “I may 
have the pleasure of seeing them again 
—on your communion-table to-mor- 
row.” 





“Oh!” she cried, with a rush of de- 
lighted rose-color to her fresh cheeks. 
“Thank you ever so! And do you 
really come to St. Mary’s?” 

“T shall,” said he. 

Her brows knitted with perplexity. 

“But aren’t you a Presbyterian?” she 
asked earnestly. “I thought all the 
Scotchmen were Presbyterians.” 

“Scotchmen?” he looked surprised. 

“Yes. You are Scotch, of course? 
All really good gardeners are. Daddy 
says so.” 

“T see. I am, of course, Scotch—by 
a distant uncle. I shall come to your 
church because you are broad. My 
own views, I may say, incline to broad- 
ness.” 

But Sally looked doubtful. 

“You don’t talk Scotch,” said she. 

“I assure you that I can, if I like. 
Pure Gaelic, or my native Kailyard. 
Hech, my sonsie bairn, hoo’s a’ wi’ ye 
the noo? An’ will ve noo come back 
again? Better lo’ed——” he stopped 
abruptly, and Sally’s happy, innocent 
laugh rang out again, to disturb the 
thrushes and linnets quarreling noisily 
over their wormy breakfast in the red 
thorn. 

“Come next Saturday,” said he, “at 
seven—not six. I'll have a few choice 
blooms ready, and I'll cut ‘em with my 
scissors. I don't like your ruthless 
feminine method of tearing them off.” 

“Thank you ever so!” Sally cried. 
“T never should have dreamed you 
would have turned out so beautifully. 
You looked really fierce, you know, 
when I first saw you at the end of that 
covered walk. [If was so frightened. 
But I suppose living with flowers must 
soften even a gardener’s crusty na- 
ture.” 

“Very likely,” Giles said meekly. 
“Something seems to have softened 
mine.” 

“Well,” Sally murmured, with a sigh, 
“T must make an effort and tear my- 
self away. There’s the pigs to feed, 
and the other things——” 

“The other things ?” 

“Well, the parson has to have his 
breakfast, and the chickens, and the 
geese, and the ‘devil’s own.’ ” 


bi 

















“The devil’s own?” 

“It’s a brood of ducks.” The fresh, 
delightful giggle broke out again. “It’s 
just a brood of ducks, who will stray. 
Oh, please don’t detain me in conver- 
sation, I do go on so when I once be- 
gin. Good-by, and thank you again— 
ever so!” : 

“Good-by!” Giles from the gate 
watched her run down the lane away 
from him. Her shoes, he noticed, were 
clumsy, and much too large; and her 
hat, obviously home-trimmed, with a 
large and ungainly bow of blue ribbon, 
which had slipped to one side, was still 
restive. 

“Good-by!” he murmured gloomily, 
as she vanished from his gaze. “And 
thank you ever so!” 


CHAPTER II. 

“You look hot, Giles,” Sally said 
kindly. “Won’t you step inside, and 
have a glass of It’s my own 
brewing.” 

Giles would. The dark, square hall 
looked cool and inviting. He noticed 
that there was no rug on the bare, pol- 
ished boards, but on the narrow sill of 
the stained window some one had put 
a bowl of bachelor’s-buttons and syca- 
more-leaves. She led the way through 
to a parlor, dark, also, and very low, 
with bare oak table and chairs and a 
few bright pewter dishes on the pan- 
eled walls. There was a clean sim- 
plicity about it which pleased his taste. 

“Martha Alice is staying for com- 
munion,” she said. “I had to come out 
the dinner. It’s necessary, 

that the parson should enjoy 
his meals on Sunday. It’s his heavy 
day, of course. Do you mind if I just 
open the oven, and look at the joint be- 
fore I draw your beer?” 

“Could J draw the beer?” 
with diffidence. 

She regarded him doubtfully. 

“Well—perhaps not to-day. It’s very 
kind of you, but you’ve got your Sun- 
day clothes on, and it’s rather uncer- 
tain footing. The steps are worn. I 
think there must have been a great 


beer? 


because of 


you see, 


said Giles, 


deal of beer drawn in our cellar in the 
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old days. I’m afraid the parsons of St. 
Mary’s were not always very moderate 
men.” 

“Possibly not,” said Giles, with per- 
fect gravity. 

Presently she came back, her face 
pink; that was the oven, no doubt, her 
bright hair—and she certainly had very 
pretty hair—bearing dark traces of the 
cellar. In her hands she held a foam- 
ing tankard. 

‘“Here’s to us twa,” said Giles, dis- 
creetly remembering his sationality. 
“There’s nane like us.” 

He took a hearty drink, then put his 
tankard hastily down, with a dismayed 
face. Sally looked disappointed. 

“Oh, don’t you like it?” she cried. 
“It’s been so much appreciated. Per- 
haps it’s the bitter taste you don’t care 
for? That’s the dandelion.” 

“The—dandelion?”’ He _ gazed at 
her, with deep reproach in his eyes. 

“Yes; it’s dandelion beer, you see— 
dandelion and burdock. Oh, ought I 
to have told you first? Iam so sorry! 
I never thought for a minute that you’d 
expect it to be the inebriating kind. I 
forgot you didn’t know my opinions 
about intoxicating drinks. J have very 
strong opinions on most subjects, and 
I have to be so very firm about this 
one. You see, it’s our duty to set an 
example, and Lower St. Mary’s is so 
dreadfully given to-beer.” 

“Ts it, indeed?” said Giles, with deep 
sympathy. 

“Yes.” Sally seated herself primly 
in a straight-backed chair, and folded 
her hands on her knee. She wore a 
curious, stiffly starched white dress, 
with a blue sash round her waist, and 
a little prickly, frilly tucker round her 
neck. This tucker made her move her 
head uneasily from one side to the 
other in the course of the conversation, 
and it fascinated Giles. He was so 
sorry for the pretty, tender neck it was 
hiding and worrying. A shaft of light 
struck through the leaded window- 
panes and fell upon her brown hair. 
He rose suddenly from his seat. 

“Do you mind if I take that cobweb 
from your hair?” he asked gravely; 
and Sally didn’t mind. She felt it was 
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kind of him. It was not a quickly per- 
formed task, for bits of it would linger 
and cling; and her hair was soft, and 
fine as silk. 

“Tt’s almost impossible to avoid cob- 
webs in the cellar,” said she, laughing 
up into his face. “Thank you ever so. 
And now I’m sure you'd like to see the 
pigs?” 

“T would rather rest another minute 
or two, if you don’t mind.” Her face 
fell. 

“T suppose it was dusty and tiring 
this morning. It was very good of yot 
to come. But they’re very fine pigs. 

“I’m sure they are. But I should 
keep you from the parson’s dinner, and 
I’ll drop in another time to see the pigs 
—and the geese—and the devil’s own.” 
He said good-by, and walked thought- 
fully away from her, but twenty or 
thirty yards farther on he stopped, and 
turned to look back at the gloomy old 
parsonage (no one in St. Mary’s called 
it the vicarage. It stuck fast, curiously 
enough, to its old name). Sally was no 
longer at the gate, the dark woods 
shadowed the house. 

Giles sighed and went on. 


J 


“T guess it’s a real elegant family 
mansion !” 

Annesley Chase lay long and warm 
and red in the July sun. Its hundred 
windows twinkled in the blazing light, 
and the air was heavy with the scent 
of the syringas and the yellow and pur- 
ple violas which bordered its long flow- 
er-beds. There was the usual terrace, 
with grassy steps leading to the lawns 
below, and down these shallow steps, 
with a light of frank covetousness in 
her beautiful eyes, swept the Go 
Girl, amazing, wonderful. Her white 
gown — white, yet with gleams of 
golden yellow in its transparent folds 
when she moved—her marvelously be- 
coming hat, with its lacy, almost bridal, 
veil hanging down over her shoulders; 
her charming, glowing face, radiant, 
dazzling—all spoke of happy youth, tri- 
umphant self-satisfaction, and of a life 
of summer days, apparently unshad- 
owed by clouds, undarkened by bills. 
Affluence spoke in loud tones from her 


] 
i¢ 


less 


rustling, faintly perfumed summer rai- 
ment, and triumphant self-confidence 
from her sapphire eyes. Indeed a God- 
dess Girl. 

“My!” she said, with a deep sigh; 
“it’s all complete. Just a page out of 
an old three-volume novel. The house! 
Look at it—just look at it! And that 
ancestral hall, with the armor in it. 
And the grounds—acres of glass, a 
real mossy fountain, and a_sun-dial, 
“Costs a good deal of money to keep 
up,” said Giles, t ener. Fle was 
carrying respectfully a basket of hot- 
house flowers, delicate, heavy-scented 
blooms, lilies, and begonias, and double 
white camellias. 

“Money!” the Goddess said dispar- 
agingly. “The owner must be crazy. 
To go about preaching and living the 
simple life when he’s got a real lovely, 
glorious old Elizabethan mansion of his 
vurry own waiting for him.” 

“Eating its head off,’ suggested 

+ 


e gare 


( 
1 
} 
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‘If he was too poor to live in it, or 
banished from the country for political 
reasons, as they are in novels, it would 
be different. As it is ‘i 

“He’s not so jolly rich as you seem 
to think, vou know,” murmured Giles. 

“But to live the simple life - Say, 
does he really get up at three to take a 
dew-bath, and wear sand iles 
Do tell.” 

“At present,” said the gardener, “Mr. 
Annesley is supposed to be in Italy. He 
goes about the mountainside in a gar- 
ment made of goatskin, and a wreath 


c 1 1° 11 


oft vine-leaves on 1 1 ple head. He 





eats a horrible Italian food called po- 
lenta, and drinks the wine of the coun- 
try from a gourd. His feet, when he 
doesn’t go barefoot, are encased in san- 
dals, and he plays upon primitive and 
tuneless instruments to the goats and 
tourists who flock to hear him.” 

“My!” The Goddess Girl took it all 
in breathlessly. “Is he real crazy, or 
just silly?” 

“Just silly, I think,” said Giles, in his 
serious voice, “though you needn't 
mention the fact that I said so, if you 
ever meet him in society.” 
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“Well, I guess he’s the limit.” Miss 
Gale fumbled in her belt for her purse, 
a pretty, expensive toy, all seed-pearls 
and yellow topazes, and opened it. She 
studied Giles’ grave face for some min- 
utes, then took out half a crown. 

“Thank you very much for your 
kindness,” she said pleasantly, as she 
pressed it mto his hand. He opened 
his palm, and gazed reflectively at the 
coin for some seconds, then pocketed it. 

“Thank you,” he said, and touched 
his hat. She ran down the steps, and 
crossed the lower lawn. “Will you 
please keep to the paths?” he called out 
lazily; and the Goddess Girl perhaps 
felt that, after her tip, such strict at- 
tention to duty was unnecessary. 

“Old grump!” said she; and perhaps 
he was. 

She went home through the village, 
and the villagers came to their doors as 
she passed to stare and admire. Such 
radiance was new to them; and, in- 
deed, it is not given to many of us to 
see a Goddess Girl in full summer 
glory. Through the village she went, 
laughing at the children, nodding to 
the women, smiling at every one; but 
before she came to her own gate (she 
was staying then with her godmother, 
old Mrs. Dill) she stopped and hesi- 
tated. To her right ran Lavender 
Lane, through to Primrose Meadow 
and the larch plantation which bor- 
dered the wood, and the Annesley 
game-preserves. She sighed, and hesi- 
tated; looked at her delicate, flimsy 
gown. 

“T declare, I'll have another hunt for 
Peter Grey,” | 


ju wearing herself to fiddle-strings 


aid she. G dmother’s 


over that shameless cat. But I guess 
it'll tear my frock some in that fern 
stuff. It’s all those keepers, I know it 
is.” She caught up her skirt, and ran 
lightly down the lane, but at the gate 
leading into the fie’! she was stopped 
by a lounging figure in ill-fitting vel- 
veteens 

“Gaate’s locked.” 

She 


opened her purse—this time 
without hesitation. 

“Ves.” she said. with a smile. “But 
I’ve known a half-dollar unlock gates 


before this. I guess you’re clever 
enough to find the key of this one for 
me, Mr. Groves.” 

Mr. Groves straightened himself, 
and pocketed the tip. 

“A’m not takin’ no bribes from no 
one,” said he, “but Ah must ’a’ left 
key a-whom.” Phillida laughed, and 
crossed Primrose Meadow and went, 
quite unhindered, through the larch 
plantation to the wood. Every now 
and then she stopped, and whistled, and 
cooeed. Then she called, in clear, low 
tones: “Peter! Peter! Peter!” with an 
ever-lessening hope that it might reach 
those furry ears which had always been 
so extremely deaf to her voice. Once 
something did bound from the thick 
undergrowth, almost touching her skirt, 
but it whisked away again, with an im- 
pudent flirt of a white fluff of a tail, 
and at last poor Phillida forgot her 
gown, and sat down suddenly on a 
felled tree, to give it up in despair. 

“T guess it would feel like paradise 
boiled down to hear his little silly pad- 
ding paws again,” she murmured. 

“T beg your pardon!” 

“A keeper!” 

The Goddess hastily fumbled once 
more for her all-powerful purse; but 
something made her think better of it. 
Her hand fell helplessly to her lap 
again, and she gazed, with tragic ap- 
peal, into the face of the young man. 
She noticed that he was rather good- 
looking, rather sulky, and very clean, 
but I have never heard more of that 
first interview than Miss Gale chose to 
tell Sally. It was, of course, the begin- 
ning of the terrible mistake. 

“He was real nice, for a keeper.” 

In Sally’s little kitchen the Goddess 
Girl held forth the next day in clear, 
drawling Virginian: “I told him every- 
thing. TI told him all about Peter Grey, 
and I said I guessed Mrs. Dill had fret- 
ted herself ill over him. I said I 
guessed I’d spoiled a brand-new gown 
with hunting for that gadabout tabby- 
cat, but his manner was vurry respect- 
ful, and when I saw that he wasn’t 
going to turn .me ont, and persecute 
me, as the board tells, I asked him to 
help me look for Peter right away.” 
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She smiled a little. “I generally find 
that I can get people to help me, if I 
ask them vurry politely,” said she, with 
‘charming confidence; and Sally, who 
was rolling out scones, pushed back a 
stray lock of hair with a floury finger, 
and regarded her with frank admira- 
tion. 

“T expect you can,” said she. “You 
are very imposing, you see. When I 
first saw you coming down the lane in 
that green dress, like a princess of 
spring, or a wood-fairy, you nearly 
took my breath away. And it’s not al- 
together your clothes that do it—oh, 
dear, no!” 

“Well, I’m glad of that,” the God- 
dess Girl laughed good-humoredly at 
the girl’s simple statement. “I told that 
civil young gamekeeper everything, 
and he listened quite politely. ‘I reckon 
he’s been gone twenty-four hours,’ 
said [. 

“About nineteen, I think,’ said he. 

“Nineteen?” said I. 

““T beg your pardon,’ said he; ‘twen- 
ty-four hours, you said.’ 

“‘T did,’ said I, with a freeze. ‘A 
brown tabby, with an elegant necklace 
of dark fur round his neck, and 
eyes——’ 

“ “Eyes like the sky at night,’ said he. 
I guess I stared then some. 

“*Vellow eyes,’ said I firmly. 
you’re not listening at all. 
some of the other keepers 

“My, Sally, you should have seen 
that young man jump! I guess it’s 
living in the woods that makes people 
so vurry absent-minded. It would do 
more than that for me. It would drive 
me stark, staring, raving mad. He said 
he didn’t fancy it would be any use my 
making inquiries of any one else. Said 
he’d stop the other keepers potting at 
any more cats, and promised he’d go 
round to examine the traps himself. I 
didn’t ask him whose business it was 
to examine those middle-age instru- 
ments of torture, if it wasn’t his, but I 
thanked him, and said I’d call again to- 
morrow, and see if he’d found any 
traces of Peter for me. Mrs. Dill 
would be vurry anxious.” 

Sally looked up. 


‘T see 
Perhaps 


’ 











“T do hope you'll find him,” said she 
earnestly. 

Phillida’s face grew pink. 

“T wonder if I dare confess to you?” 
said she half-seriously. “You’re such 





a good little girl, aren’t you? I won- 
der if I dare tell you that id 

“Well?” Sally looked up inquir- 
ingly. 


“Ah, I guess not!’ said the Goddess 
Girl. 


CHAPTER iil. 


The Goddess Girl patronized the par- 
son’s Sally, and Sally liked it. Her 
frank and delightful worship was re- 
freshing to Miss Gale, who was not 
accustomed to receive such sweet-tem- 
pered, natural incense from a mere fel- 
low girl. Also, she was condemned to 
two dull months in this quiet little vil- 
lage of Lower St. Mary’s, and Sally 
was a refreshing relaxation to her. 
There was no other new world to con- 
quer here, so she spent her days in teas- 
ing Peter Grey and hindering Sally. 

“You mustn’t mind my going on 
with my work,” Sally said to her, as 
she drifted, a marvelous vision of ra- 
diant whiteness, into her cool, sweet 
kitchen. “I’m generally busy—like the 
bee, you know.” 

The Goddess Girl sank into the red- 
cushioned rocking-chair, and regarded 
the girl with some curiosity. 

“And I’m generally idle—like the 
butterfly,” she added contentedly. 

Sally looked at her, and sighed. 

“The butterfly is a very ornamental 
kind of insect, isn’t it?’ she said seri- 
ously. “I expect it serves some g 
purpose in the world, you know. I 
admire butterflies inuch more than bees, 
on the whole, I think. Bees buzz.” 

“I’ve been to the wood again.” The 
Goddess Girl abruptly changed the sub- 
ject. “I’ve been to look for Peter 
Grey.” Sally, who was ironing, stood 
trying the heat of her iron a }.e way 
from her cheek. 

“Did you find him?” 

“No,” said Phillida meekly. 
you ever read novels, Sally?” 

“Yes,” Sally sighed; “when I get 
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“Do 



























them. I take the Family Story-Teller, 
you know, and the tales in that are ex- 
tremely thrilling.” 

“I guess the. folks who write books 
only write the sort of thing that gen- 
erally happens in real life. Isn’t that 
so?” 

“Oh, I expect so.” Sally ironed vig- 
orously at her stiff white Sunday pet- 
ticoat. “I never met any disguised 
earls and things myself, but you never 
know.” 

“That’s so.” The Goddess’ Girl 
picked up an orphaned Irish terrier 
pup who happened to be sniffing at her 
elegant shoes, and, after first covering 
her knee with a freshly ironed apron 
of Sally’s, sat him down on it. 

“Say, little girl,” said she, her lovely 
eyes on the orphan’s sandy head, “ifa 
pretty lady happened to be wandering 
about, looking for something she’d lost, 
and vurry tired of everything; if she 
suddenly became acquainted with a 
vurry nice young man in humble gar- 
ments, and found him miles nicer to 
talk to than any one she’d ever been 
properly introduced to in society, what 
would you think of it?” 

Sally, bewildered by this far from 
lucid speech, gazed at her open- 
mouthed. 

“Looking for what?” said she. 

“My!” The Goddess stamped her 
foot, and the orphan tried hastily to get 
down. “She was looking for a pet— 
a pet mongoose—and she found a—a 
vurry nice—a vurry nice gardener!” 

“A—gardener?’ Sally opened wide 
blue eyes. 

“Yes. A real elegant gardener. Or 
a carpenter, if you like. His chosen 
walk in life isn’t of the least conse- 
quence. If you tumbled over a situ- 
ation like that, what would you think? 
Do tell!” 

“In the Family Story-Teller?” Sally 
asked slowly. 

“Or in real life. Anywhere you 
like.” Miss Gale spoke indifferently, 
and stood the orphan on his reluctant 
head. 

Sally put down her iron with a bang 
on the parson’s silk handkerchief. 

“I should think she wouldn’t be any 
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more likely to find her mongoose than 
if he’d been one of the common kind,” 
she answered promptly. ‘Geese are so 
silly when they're lost. I know from 
experience.’ 

The Goddess Girl ‘shot at uncon- 
scious Sally a glance of pure exaspera- 
tion. 

“T guess it wouldn’t occur to you, 
then, that he might be a gentleman in 
disguise?” she asked shortly. 

Sally dropped her iron, and stared 
again. 

“Not for a minute,” said she simply. 
“Would it to you?” 

“And you read love stories?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“It wouldn’t occur to you that, per- 
haps, a man of real high birth and blue 
blood might be tired of his fashionable 
friends, and start off with a craze for 
living the simple life?” 

Sally started. 

“You'd never suppose a gentleman 
might want to find out how the people 
on his estate lived, and disguised him- 
self as one of themselves to do it? Say, 
Sally, is your silly little head too thick 
for you to realize that?” 

But Sally was silent, and a hot iron 
slowly scorched through the bib of an 
almost new apron. 

“Why should a man who is a gentle- 
man be—hoeing weeds for his living?” 

“Why, indeed?” said Sally, drawing 
a deep breath. “I suppose the girl in a 
book would think all the time that he 
was a poor gardener, and fall in love 
with him for himself alone?” 

“Well, I should smile!’ Miss Gale 
stroked the orphan vigorously the 
wrong way. “Not much! She would 
guess, you see; but she would have to 
act up to him, and pretend. It would 
be all the same in the end, and the man 
would never know. She would be so 
vurry surprised when he told her the 
truth in the end, and would be so vurry 
glad to know that she loved him quite 
for himself _alone.” 

Sally hastily took up her hot iron, 
and realized the havoc it had made, 
with a little cry. 

“Look what I’ve done!” she cried 
piteously. “It'll be a hole in the next 
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wash. I suppose that, even if the girl 
was only pretending not to know, she 
was in real, true earnest about loving 
him for himself alone. It would be 
just the same to her if he was only a 
gardener.” 

Miss Gale rose, and shook the or- 
phan to the ground, 

“T guess not,” said she calmly. ‘She 
might be more crazy about his ances- 
tral estates, you see, than she was about 
the man.” 

“H’m!” Sally ironed hard. 

“What do you ‘think, Sally? Do 
tell!” 

“T think,” said Sally firmly, “that 
they never found that mongoose she 
was looking for, and I think there’s 
never any good to be got from pretend- 
ing anything, anyhow. Even when 
you're a child, it only leads to rows and 
corners, and bread and water, and early 
bed. I really mustn’t listen to your in- 
teresting problems, Miss Gale, because 
I’ve burnt a next to new apron. It’s 
almost impossible to work properly and 
listen politely, as well.” 

The Goddess Girl floated up to her, 
and took Sally’s round, hot face be- 
tween two soft, white, scented hands. 
Her laces and silks breathed faint vio- 
lets at the girl, and her fresh, delight- 
ful face disarmed Sally. “My!” said 
Miss Gale. “I guess you’ve got mighty 
strong opinions of your own, Miss 
Sally, on most subjects.” Sally, 
charmed and captured by this Goddess, 
met her with a soft little kiss and a 
laugh. 

“TI learned to think for myself ex- 
tremely young, you see,” said she half- 
sadly. 

“T reckon you’ve been grown up all 
your life,” said Phillida, compassion- 
ately dropping her hands to the girl’s 
slight shoulders. “Have you ever had 
any playtime?” 

Sally thought for a minute. 

“T used to play a great deal,” said 
she sedately; “and I enjoy my life very 
much indeed, thank you-—-” 

Saturday came again, and Sally put 
on a clean print dress of faded blue, 
and took her basket with her. It was 





past six, and she had promised to be at 
Annesley by seven for those roses. 
That curious problem put to her by the 
Goddess Girl about the mongoose and 
the gardener troubled her a good deal. 
It had certainly occurred to her that 
Giles was in manner and conversation 
more than a cut above his kind, but 
she had not met others of the head gar- 
dener variety, and it seemed quite a 
proud position. If Annesley had been 
her own village, she could have found 
out the truth long ago, by the gossip of 
neighbors. She supposed the servants 
must all be sworn to secrecy. Then 
she remembered that Mr. Annesley had 
never been to the Chase; that he had 
lived in London always, or abroad, and 
that his principles were against big es- 
takJishments and large staffs of serv- 
ants. 

“T should never have suspected Giles 
of deceit,” Sally thought; “but, if he 
really wants to find out about his own 
people for himself, without leaving 
them to bailiffs and agents and things, 
it is, of course, an extremely noble mo- 
tive. But,” said she doggedly, as she 
ramped along, “I don’t approve of any 
one leading a simple life for the good 
of their own souls and bodies, when 
they have money to spend on other 
people. It’s like those old hermits who 
shut themselves up in caves to keep 
themselves unspotted from the world, 
and purify their own souls, when there 
was a seething mass of dirt and sorrow 
and hunger waiting for people to come 
and drive it out. It’s better to fight 
than to hide any day.” 


It was very h she had had no 
breakfast, of course, though the par- 
son’s had been left quite ready for 


Martha Alice to give to him, and she 
was exhausted 


te 
little door in 


“| when she came to the 
the hivh wa'l which led to 


the gardens. At the gate she found 
Giles waiting for her. His old straw 
hat—as decrey it as her own—was tilted 
over his eyes, and his shriveled face 
bore its. usual lool of weary melan- 


choly. He greeted her gravely, and 
held open the gate for her to enter, 
but she drew back. 

“Are you really a gardener?” she 
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asked breathlessly, studying his sur- 
prised face with keen eyes. 

“IT do my best,” he answered meekly. 
“Why? What makes you doubt my 
capabilities ?” 

“You are not deceiving me in any 
way?” 

“A man who deceives you,” said 
Giles gravely, _ “deserves horsewhip- 
ping.” 

“Never mind man in the abstract!” 
Her tone was less polite than usual. 
“Are you?” 

“T’nf afraid I must ask you to ex- 
plain.” 

“You're not any one in disguise? I 
heard that you weren't exactly what— 
what you seem.” 

“Do I look like an escaped felon, or 
a murderer hiding from justice?” he 
asked, in injured tones. 

Sally laughed out, almost reassured 
by his shabby clothes and rough hands. 

“It’s all nonsense,” said she. “I can 
see it’s all nonsense.” 

“That's all right, then.” He breathed 
a deep sigh of relief, and followed her 
in. 

“Don’t go that way,’ said he, touch- 
ing her arm lightly. “The roses are 
cut. I’ve got them here for you; come 
round through this rhododendron walk. 
I’ve got a surprise for you round here, 
Miss Sally.” 

She was very tired, but she followed 
him obediently, and he led the way 
through the mossy, winding paths, 
skirting the sunny lower lawn, and so 
beyond it to a little lawn—a glade shut 
in by flowering shrubs, pink azaleas, 
and syringas. There was a_ shelter 
there, hardly a summer-house, a mere 
roofed-over seat, and some one had put 
a wicker table beside it. There was a 
large basket on the table. A second 
basket, full of roses, stood on the 
ground by the seat. 

“T have the honor to invite you to a 
wee bit breakfast,” said Giles, in ex- 
cellent Caledonian. “In spite of your 
insulting doubts, I turn the other cheek, 
and invite you to a wee bit breakfast.” 

Sally’s face lit up. She tossed off 
the hated hat, and frankly mopped her 
hot face with her handkerchief. 
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“How very thoughtful and polite of 
you, Giles,” said she. “Shall I help 
you unpack ?” 

“No.” Giles took off the lid of the 
basket, pointing with it: to the seat. 
“You're the visitor.” « ‘ 

Obediently, she sat and watched him, 
with delighted wonder. A pretty hem- 
stitched cloth, silver spoons and forks, 
cups and saucers—real old spode, with 
pink roses and gilt leaves, honey in the 
comb, new rolls, butter, strawberries, a 
jug of cream, a little silver dish of cold 
salmon, with wafery slices of cucum- 
ber round it, and a silver pot of coffee. 

“There’s ice here for the coffee,” 
said he anxiously, suddenly digging 
away under the bushes, “buried in a 
jar. If it’s melted- ‘i 

It was not melted. Sally’s tiredness 
vanished with her suspicions, and she 
frankly admitted afterward that she’d 
never enjoyed herself so much in her 
life. I’m afraid she giggled a great 
deal more than is at all customary in 
polite society. 

“There’s an awful lot of comfort in 
a really nice meal,” she said with a 
sigh, when she had finished. “Your 
cook puts a little lard into her bread, 
doesn’t she?” 

“T really never asked her,” said Giles 
regretfully. 

“IT do,” said Sally; “and it’s a great 
improvement. Makes it shorter. Oh, 
she certainly uses lard. Can you get 
what you like from the kitchens, 
Giles ?” 

“Not everything,” said Giles dis- 
creetly. 

Sally nodded. 

“No; I suppose not. Cooks are al- 
ways supposed to be queer-tempered, 
aren't they? That’s one of the advan- 
tages of keeping a general. There 
aren't many, but you are quite your 
own mistress, you see.” 

“T suppose you are.” Giles smiled a 
little. In her childish old frock, with 
the absurd lace tucker in the collar, 
with her bright ruffled hair uncovered, 
her eyes dancing, and blue to match her 
cotton gown, she looked about four- 
teen. In her conversation she was 
sixty. 
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She rose to pick up her hat, with a 
sigh. 

“T suppose I must go,” said she. 
“It’s like leaving paradise to leave this 
garden, but I must tear myself away 
ace 3," 

Giles took her back to the gate. 

“T assure you,” said he, handing her 
basket of roses to her, “that you won’t 
leave paradise behind you. You leave 
an empty breakfast-table and a wrecked 
rose-garden. Paradise you take away 
with you.” 

Sally’s face fell; her eyes rested with 
some compunction on the roses. 

“There are rather a lot,” she mur- 
mured; “but there must still be a good- 
ish few lefi, I should think. Do you 
think he will be very angry with you, 
Giles ?” 

“He will never know,” said the gar- 
dener shamelessly. 

“Does he really live the simple life?” 
she asked doubtfully. “Perhaps if he 
doesn’t mean what he says about the 
roses, he doesn’t mean any of it.” 

“God knows what he means!” Giles 
opened the gate. ‘Anyhow, I'll risk his 
wrath,” said he. 


Sally, with distressed eyes, turned 
abruptly and laid her hand on his 
sleeve. 


“Thank you very much for saying 
you won't mention it,” she said quickly, 
“but you must please lay all the blame 
on me, if anything is said. [I insist 
upon it, Giles. I couldn’t think of let- 
ting you run any risks. Why, you 
might even lose your place through it.” 


“There’s that, certainly,” said he 
thoughtfully, meeting her disturbed 
gaze. 


“Oh,” cried Sally, “I'm used to very 
heavy responsibilities—I am, indeed!” 

“Very well,” said the gardener 
gravely. “I will do as you suggest, and 
lay everything at your door.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


In Lower St. Mary’s the parson was 
considered by many to be not “all 
It was all very well, they said, 
soft-hearted, 


there.” 


to be but there were 





cases (other people’s) when softness al- 
most amounted to silliness, and his 
daughter Sally was commonly sup- 
posed to have her hands full with him. 
She said herself many a time, I know, 
that he wanted shaking. His charities 
were so very indiscriminate. I like to 
think of him best standing at the 
kitchen door, beaming over his double 
glasses at his little daughter, waiting 
there, half-frightened, for his announce- 
ments. He was a short, square little 
gentleman, with a strong look of Sally 
about him. To his parishioners his 
eyes were always encouraging, but 
Sally misdoubted, as a rule, the news 
they heralded. She said you never 
knew. Certainly she never did. Im- 
possible old women, with dingy, bat- 
tered bonnets, came to her with written 
notes from the master commanding a 
day’s cleaning, at a three-shilling wage, 
when, as Sally said, Heaven alone 
knew where the money was to come 
from, let alone the appalling vision of 
an offended and regular charwoman. 

“I’m not narrow-minded,” she said, 
“but I cannot agree with him that any 
disreputable, idle tramp who strolls in 
penniless and beerless should be given 
a job in the garden at five pence an 
hour.” 

When the women the best 
plated teaspoons and the odd jobbers 
disappeared with the garden tools, he 
repented earnestly, and promised Sally 
that it should be the last time. But she 
knew, and he knew that she knew, that 
the very next pitiful tale would harrow 
up his absorbed feelings, and that, until 
his dying day, the ready tear would 
reap the ready sixpence. 

“And on two hundred and _ thirty 
pounds a year,” said poor Sally, “you 
can’t really let yourself go and be 
lavish.” 

Any tramp was sure of soup or hot 
coffee in Sally’s clean kitchen, and the 
parson told indignant farmer neighbors 
whose chickens vanished in the night, 
whose orchards were robbed in the 
gray dawn following, that it was better 
to feed a hundred undeserving vaga- 
bonds than run the risk of turning 
away one soul in real want. 
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One cannot wonder that Sally found 
it so extremely difficult to make both 
ends meet. She enjoyed her weekly 
pillaging of the rose-garden, and the 
breakfast picnic became the kind of 
habit which it is so exceedingly difficult 
to break oneself of. She found it a re- 
freshing change to talk over her affairs 
with Giles. 

“You see,” said she one day, “I have 
a good many weaknesses to trample on, 
and I feel that it does me good to talk 
them over with you. You aren’t a 
great talker yourself, and I feel safe. I 
don’t speak much of my worries to the 
parson, because he is so fond of me. 
It hurts him to think that I have any. 
He pictures me to himself as a gay 
little butterfly creature, flitting from 
flower to flower, and enjoying the 
spring of life and happy youth, and all 
that sort of thing. It’s a very pleasing 
idea, isn’t it?’ She spoke wistfully, 
and Giles glanced up quickly. “It hurts 
him to know,” said she. “One doesn’t 
want to hurt the people one cares for.” 

“No,” said Giles slowly. “TI, being 
= callous and indifferent, am a use- 
ful kind of dummy, a sort of handsome 
un safe-deposit. I quite see.” 

“Yes,” said Sally simply. “But I 
shouldn’t call you callous. I should 
say you felt the warm interest of a 
friend. You can’t feel a person’s sor- 
rows as your own, unless you love 
them, though, can your” 

“T suppose not,” said Giles. “Speak- 
ing of your weaknesses, what are 
they ?’ 

“The chief one,” said Sally, with a 
deep, —_ sigh, “‘is dress.” 

He glanced quickly at her poor little 
cheap frock, blue-striped galatea it was, 
of the kind that little boys’ suits are 
made of, and very durable. 

“Dress?” said he. “I shouldn’t have 
supposed that a love of finery was your 
besetting sin; but there, one- never 
knows.” 

“Ah, no!” Sally sighed again. 
“That’s just it, you see. One never 
knows. ‘But I have a craving for beau- 
tiful clothes, soft, silky, rustling things 
that smell of violets. Long, sweeping, 
frilly, gossamer, filmy, lacy, trailing, 
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swishing things with silk linings, and 
fashionable hats with tulle strings.” 

She paused for breath. 

“Good heavens!” Giles gazed at her 
with some _ indefinable, cntadineiaallii 
expression in his eyes. 

“Yes,” said Sally again, “and for 
shoes and gloves and lace parasols, and 
and other useful things. Sometimes 
I think I would give my very soul for 
a day in London with a blank check!” 

“Upon my word!” 

“Yes,” said Sally again. ‘When I 
was little, I used to pretend that the 
queen of the fairies was sitting on the 
rail of my bed, waiting for my com- 
mands with three wishes for’me. I 
always wished first for clothes. After- 
ward I thought of the parson and af- 
flicted persons who wanted new legs 
and things in the parish, but deep, deep 
in my heart the love of dress is there 
always, and in moments of excitement 
it always rushes to the top. I have a 
very sordid heart.” 

“Then,” said Giles, “I suppose you 
rush off at once, when you get your 
quarter’s housekeeping money, and 
spend it all on millinery?” 

Sally glanced at him reproachfully. 

“I’m honest,” she said, “if I am 
sordid.” 

“T believe you are,’ Giles said 
thoughtfully, “unwilling as I am to be- 
lieve such a thing of any living crea- 
ture.” 

“I’m afraid you’ve got rather a low 
opinion of your fellow beings, Giles,” 
Sally said anxiously. 

“It’s higher than it was,” he an- 
swered meekly, “considerably. Have 
you any other faults?” 

“I’m a slave to superstition,” said 
she. “Little things, like spilling salt, 
and seeing a new moon through glass, 
and pictures falling, worry me to death. 
Breaking looking-glasses, meeting any 
one I like on the stairs, walking under 
a ladder, cutting an ace of spades 
wrong way up, taking hawthorn into 
the house, turning back when I’ve 
started for anywhere! All these things 
are most important to me,’ 

“But this,” said Giles, “is incredible. | 
Such a sensible, practical person, too.” 
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“Ah!” Sally shook her head; “I’m 
not nearly as sensible as you’d think 
from my general conversation. People 
often aren't, you know. But talking of 
clothes, Giles, you should see the God- 
dess Girl!” 

“If you mean Miss Gale,” said he, 
with a laugh, “I have seen her. I had 
the honor of conducting her round the 
garden. She was very charming, and 
she gave me half a crown. I put it in 
the plate the very next Sunday, and it’s 
now helping to feed the undeserving 
poor. 

Sally’s face lit up. 

“Isn’t she lovely?” she cried. “Don’t 
you admire her simply tremendously ?” 

Giles smiled at her enthusiasm. 

“Why, Miss Sally,” said he, “I ama 
gardener. A _ gardener lives among 
beautiful colors and sweet scents all the 
time, and he learns in time that the 
wind in the leaves is the most musical 
rustle in the world. He learns the real 
values of these delights among the 
flowers, don’t you see.” He looked at 
Sally’s flushed face, and laughed softly 
without further speech. 


And in the pheasant-preserves that 
very day—later, of course—the God- 
dess Girl leaned against a young and 
slender silver birch-tree, and talked to 
a gamekeeper about a lost cat. She 
wore a pale gown, woven, he thought, 
entirely of sunbeams and dew, and pale 
shafts of sunshine struck through the 
trees to light up her lovely hair and 
dazzle the eyes of the gamekeeper. I 
am sorry to tell you that this was not 
her second visit, or her third, or yet 
again her fourth. Neither was it her 


fifth. She stood there enchanting him 
with her sapphire eyes, bewildering 


him with her delightful smile, entran- 
cing his ears with her sweet and 
piquant Virginian accents, and he— 
well, it’s not my business to tell you his 
thoughts. And he had not always been 
so silent. He had shown her a good 
deal in the wood, taught her charming 
secrets of the woodland things he lived 
with. He had caught a baby hare for 
her, and showed her how to feed it 
He showed her the little 


with cream. 





wooden coops where the pheasant 
chicks were reared by common mothers 
of the barn-door kind, and many other 
interesting things all new to Phillida. 
She listened and laughed and talked to 
him, and when he told her that he was 
new to his work, she kept her face, and 
gave no hint of her secret suspicion. 
He had been abroad for five years, he 
said, and Phillida laughed softly. 

“T knew that before,” said she to her- 
self. She was in no hurry for him to 
give up the part he was playing. And 
the gamekeeper, for reasons of his 
own, entirely different, agreed as to 
this. It was summer, you see; he was 
young, and, when the gods send a God- 
dess Girl to meet one every day in a 
summer wood, why worry about the 
morrow ? 


CHAPTER V. 


“About that gardener.” 

The Goddess Girl dusted an over- 
turned hen-coop with her lace handker- 
chief, and sat down on it. Sally drove 
her wandering, long-legged chickens 
into the wire run and came up to her, 
planting her elbows on the stone wall, 
and assuming an attitude of polite at- 
tention. 

“Well, what about him?” said she. 
“He really is a gardener, you know.” 

Phillida laughed. 

“T guess you’re too practical for me,” 
she said. “And I won’t have you try- 
ing to spoil my romance. Do you think 
I would let him fall in love with me if 
I wasn’t quite sure he was a somebody 
in disguise? He’s been to college— 
that’s a dead sure thing. My, Sally, 
you’re a vurry sordid little girl,” 

Sally felt a pang of disappointment. 

Te had deceived her, after all. Even if 
it is all to some good purpose, one 
never likes to be deceived and made a 
fool of. 

“Has he been making love to you?” 
she asked bluntly. 

Her Goddess Girl smiled with lovely 
complacence. 

“Well, I do admire——” said she. 

“Has he?” Sally demanded. 

“Net exactly.” The Goddess, brought 




















to book, admitted this. “But he’s go- 
ing to. You see, I’ve had admirers be- 
fore, Miss Sally, and I guess I ought 
to recognize the symptoms pretty well. 
I should say that there was no doubt 
at all that the gardener is considerably 
far gone.” 

“He hasn’t said so, then?” Sally 
looked at her squarely as she asked the 
question, 

“My, no!” Miss Gale touched her 
gently under the chin with one pretty 
finger. “He’s sounding the depths of 
my affection. He’s waiting to see if I 
really love him for himself alone. 
When he’s satisfied, he’ll tell me as a 
great surprise what I’ve known from 
the beginning. Oh, it’s a vurry ele- 
gant comedy we’re playing.” 

“And you don’t care for him, really, 
a bit?” Sally flung the question at her. 
“You’re just playing with his most sa- 
cred feelings! You're deceiving him 
right and left! I think you're simply 
mean! I don’t think it’s at all an 
amusing game. You call it an elegant 
comedy. What will you say if it turns 
out an awful tragedy, instead? You 
never know.” 

Phillida laughed at her anger. 

“Oh,” Sally went on, “you’re much 
too lovely and fascinating to play at 
these games with people, whether 
they’re disguised or not. I suppose 
you’re one of those American girls 
they write about in the papers who 
come over to England to sell them- 
for titles. I don’t know how 
you can!” 

“Well, no.” 


the question. 


selves 


Miss Gale considered 
“T don’t take much stock 
in titles. But I like blood. Blood and 
old landed estates for my money. 
Family mansion and family oak-trees 
planted a thousand years back. I guess 
that’s the kind of thing to suit me.” 

] Sally 


suppose? 


“Love’s nothing, I PI 
said contemptuously. 

“Tt’s not much.” The Goddess Girl 
sighed a little. “I’ve tried that, brt— 
well, I’ve had a disappointment,: Sally, 
and I reckon I’ve done with falling in 
love. It’s not good enough.” 

“Oh!” Sally stroked the Goddess’ 
hand with ready sympathy. “I didn’t 
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in the least mean to rake up your hid- 
den sorrows, Miss Gale, but, you know 
—I really don’t think you ought to 
trifle with his feelings, if you don’t like 
him.” 

“But I do like him—considerable. 
He’s a vurry nice boy, indeed, and he’s 
playing his part to perfection. I mean 
to take him, when he’s satisfied with 
his testing experiment.” 

“IT should hardly have called him a 
boy,” Sally murmured, thinking of 
Giles’ wrinkled face and tired eyes. 

The Goddess laughed. 

“I guess he’s quite old enough to 


know better,” said she, as she went 
away. 

And no doubt she was right. 

Sally fed her chickens, and went up- 


stairs to change her frock.” She put on 


‘a prim little red blouse and a dark skirt 


she had made herself, and she fastened 


her collar with a large miniature 
brooch of her mother’s hair. This 
hopelessly unbecoming get-up was a 


ceremonious one, and not calculated to 
impress the most lenient eyes; but 
fresh, bright-haired eighteen can stand 
a good deal, and it was impossible for 
her to brush her hair quite as smooth 
as she might consider suitable. 

She ran down the shallow old stairs; 
the front door, as usual, stood open, 
and in the porch the first thing to meet 
her eye was Giles. In his hand was a 
basket, and a quick memory of her late 
stormy interview with the Goddess Girl 
clouded her bright face as she went up 
to him. 

“T’ve brought a few strawberries,” 


he said pleasantly, “from the gardens. 
It was a case of the birds, or you. You 
had a handicap of a dusty two miles 





against you, but you won by a head.” 
Sally laughed, and peeped in under 
the green leaves at the red beauties. 


“Thank you, very much,” she said. 
“You must rest a little while before 
you go back. It is a long walk, and it 


was most kind and obliging of you to 
bring them. Will you have a glass of 
beer ?”’ 

She glanced at him with some mis- 
chief as she asked this. 

“T should like it, above all things,” 
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said Giles politely. “But my doctor 
has strictly forbidden dandelions.” 

“Some rhubarb wine? It’s a good 
deal more intoxicating than you'd 
think.” 

“T haven’t any burning desire to be 
intoxicated,” Giles replied gravely. “If 
I might suggest a cup of tea——” 

Martha Alice, in the hall, clean and 
capped with elegant streamers, bearing 
a newly polished battered silver tea- 
pot, had caught his eye. But even as 
he spoke there came a knock. Martha 
Alice put down the teapot on the hat- 
stand—he saw her do it—and ushered 
two ladies into the hall—at least he 
supposed so, from the ‘studied polite- 
ness of their inquiries. A look of frank 
horror rushed into his f and he 





tace, 
glanced at the inner door, with a quick 
feeling that there alone was safety. 

“It’s my at-home day,” said Sally 
proudly. ‘Stay and see the callers.” 

There did not seem to her to be any 
unfitness in introducing a head gar- 
dener to her acquaintances. She was, 
in fact, rather proud of him, but he felt 
otherwise. He fled into the kitchen. 
Sally followed him, and shut the door 
just in time, and she heard, with a little 
giggle, Martha Alice say that she 
would “see if Miss Sally had washed 
her yet.” 

“Do come in 
Giles.” 

“Not for worlds!” said he hastily. 
“T’m not at all used to society. I don’t 
know what to do with my arms and 
legs. I don’t shine in it. I assure you, 
I don’t shine in it.” 

Her face fell. 

“Then you'd better wait out here. 
Martha Alice will be handing things 
and answering the door. You mustn’t 
think of going home without your tea.” 

“Thank you.” He sank into the red- 
cushioned rocking-chair, with a sigh of 
content. “I won’t go yet. I—I feel 


and see the callers, 


more at home in the kitchen, you see. 
As a gardener, I naturally should.” 

Sally looked reproachfully at him, 
and the humorous twinkle she saw in 
his eyes only pointed more firmly to the 
truth of that romantic theory of the 
Goddess Girl. 


“If you do stay,” said she, “you 
might take the kettle off when it boils. 
Mind Martha Alice’s bright fender, 
won't you? She will be so short if she 
finds any spots of rust on it afterward. 
She has rather a trying temper at 
times, you see.” 

“T see,” said Giles. 

He spread his handkerchief over the 
shining steel so obviously threatened, 
and Sally, glancing at the fine white- 
ness of it, was more sure than ever. 
She went to her callers, and through 
the open door he caught snatches of 


polite conversation. He laughed a 
good deal. 
Satry: “And is his leg really so 


swollen, Mrs. Graves ?’ 

FeMALE Voice: “Even more. I as- 
sure you, the stocking had to be made 
specially in London, and we can’t 
dream of shoes yet.” 

SALLY: “And are you really afraid 
you will have to make a change in your 
household, Miss Banks ?” 

ANOTHER F. V.: “Really, when it 
comes to stealing the soap and whiten- 
ing the muslin blouses with vitriol, one 
can do no other ‘af 

SatLy: “And has your dear little boy 
got quite well again, Mrs. Plover ?” 

ANOTHER F, V.: Unintelligible mur- 
mur. 

Satty: “I do disapprove of capital 
punishment for children, don’t you?” 

Giles laughed aloud, then hastily 
tried to turn his laugh into a cough, 
lest it should reach Sally’s ears. 

He must have waited at least an 
hour, and he read all the receipts Sally 
had cut out of her penny papers and 
pasted into a book as he waited. He 
learned, for instance, how to whiten 
the hands with glycerin and lemon, 
to whitewash fruit-trees, to make lini- 
ment, and to fry eels. Also, he dis- 
covered that, if you eat an apple on 
Hallowe’en, facing a _ looking-glass, 
your future husband will look over your 
shoulder, and you will see his reflection 
in the’ mirror. There was a new and 
complex preparation for killing weeds 
on garden paths, and he read it with 
awe. This was more suited to his pro- 
fessional requirements, but he hadn’t 


























much faith in it. He felt that it would 
be equally useful for the whitening of 
hands, or the frying of eels. There 
was also a long and detailed prescrip-. 
tion for the curing of convulsions in 
the very young. This had evidently 
been used, for some one had written, 
in a neat little hand: 


Tried it. Nearly killed Mrs. Lee’s Jimmy. 
N.B. Don’t try it again. 


He shut the book with a laugh, and 
prayed that the callers might soon go. 
And in time his prayer was answered, 
and Sally came to the door and told 
him that he might safely come back to 
the parlor. Every one had been. 

“We'll have tea now,” she said. “I 
never can eat anything while they’re 
here. It’s such an effort to keep an 
interesting general conversation going. 
Z just nibble a biscuit for politeness, 
and take a kind that I don’t like, so 
that it won’t distract me. I get so lost 
in my food when I’m hungry.” 

The parson came in, and Sally intro- 
duced Mr. Giles, who had been so 
obliging. But she hesitated at his 
name, and flushed in a way he did not 
understand. 

The parson was most genial, and in 
his manner extremely like Sally. So 
was his refreshing conversation like 
hers. He plunged into technical details 
of artificial manures, and the habits of 
early peas, and grew enthusiastic over 
the strawberries which had come too 
iate, luckily, to be arranged for the 
callers. But presently Martha Alice 
drifted in, and said that “that there 
Hicks had come about the potatoes.” 
He said “Damn!” heartily, and left 
them. Giles laughed, but Sally sighed. 

“T’m afraid he’s not very careful in 
his expressions,” said she, “for a par- 
son. He really doesn’t swear often, 
though, and never out of doors. In 
here he thinks it’s because the air is 
so thick with the shades of his three- 
bottle ancestors.” 


“His what?” Giles asked, with 
amazement. 
“I’m afraid our forefathers were 


rather a drinking, swearing, hard-ri- 
ding lot of people,” said she, “and the 
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parson thinks it’s their disreputable, 
ghostly influence which is too much for 
his conversation. There’s a portrait of 
one of them over there—in the corner 
by the clock.” She pointed to a dingy 
oil-painting framed in very tarnished 
gold. 

“You can’t see him very well.” Sally 
got up, and pulled back a curtain. 
“He’s a stout, red-faced old gentleman, 
in a gown and bands, and I’m afraid 
he was rather shocking in his habits, 
Giles. Parsons were not always what 
they should be, you see, in those dim, 
far-off days.” 

Giles looked at the picture in silence, 
then he held out his hand. 

“If you’re not too proud to shake the 
horny hand of toil,” said he. 

Sally thought he looked smaller and 
thinner than ever indoors, in his tidy 
clothes, but his words recalled Phillida. 

“T can keep a secret,” said she ab- 
ruptly. “Will you tell me truthfully, 
please, if you are exactly what you 
seem ? 

He started with surprise. 

“What do I seem?” he asked. 

“You seem a superior kind of head 
gardener. . Are you?” 

“I’m afraid I’m not a very superior 
kind of anything.” 

“You’re beating about the bush!” 
cried she; “and that’s a thing I never 
could bear. The parson does it when 
he’s done something he’s afraid to con- 
fess. Once for all, are you Mr. An- 
nesley ?” 

“Good Lord!” He stared at her. 

“Yes,” said Sally; “will you please 
tell me the truth? I could keep your 
secret for you, you know.” 

“Once for all,” said he, “I am only 
Giles, the gardener.” 

He spoke quite seriously, and half- 
sadly. 

“Oh!” Sally reddened 
ation. “I am not a fool! 
gentleman when I see one.” 

Giles met her angry gaze with ear- 
nest eyes. 

“Why, Miss Sally,” said he gently, 
“isn’t it possible that a gardener may 
be nothing better than a gardener and 


with vex- 
I know a 
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yet have seen better—or, rather—dif- 
ferent days?” 

Sally’s anger vanished; but as she 
stood before him, silent, and even 
abashed, she remembered all the hopes 
and plans which were even now being 
cemented with his noble blood. She 
thought of the certain fate in store for 
him when he played his final part in 
the Goddess Girl’s comedy, and she 
shivered with compassion for the awa- 
kening which. was bound to come. 

“Oh!” said “Then will you 
please make that quite clear to every- 


he 
sine, 


body you—you are interested in? I as- 
sure you it is deeply necessary.” 
“Everybody 1 am interested in?” He 


looked puzzled. “But I have.” 

“No,” said Sally quickly; “I daren’t 
speak more plainly, but I really think 
you are rushing your head into a sack. 
Don’t—oh, please don’t—plant your 
dearest hopes—anywhere!” 

This curious appeal had a curious 
effect. Giles grew pale before her 
eyes, his face literally clouded over, and 
she guessed that he understood. 

“Don’t—oh, don’t believe in any one 
who loves you for yourself alone!” 
cried Sally desperately. “For, I really 
do assure you, nobody does.” 

And at this interesting juncture the 
parson came back to finish his straw- 
berries. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Poor Giles wended his dusty way 
home to Annesley, a more or less pa- 
thetic figure to passers-by, for his face 
had grown quite tragically sad. He 
put his own construction on Sally’s 
wild words, and it was not a pleasant 
one for him. I think, perhaps, he told 
himself that there was but one way out 
of a fool’s paradise, and I know that, 
half a mile inside the big gates, he 
turned off into the park, and 
where in the grass, behind a clump of 
flowering shrubs, he dropped down, to 
curse ill luck which dogged his steps, 
and to give himself up to a very black 
half-hour. 

And at the very same time, by the 
usual trysting-tree in the wood, the 
Goddess Girl listened to William, the 


some- 





gamekeeper, with flushed cheeks and 
very bright eyes. For the crucial mo- 
ment of her comedy had arrived, and 
he was telling her that she held in her 
pretty hands all his life’s happiness. 
And in response she played her own 
graceful part to a charming perfection. 

When he told her that he loved her 
to distraction, and asked her, with al- 
most hopeless anxiety, if she could ever 
bring herself to marry a poor man, slie 
answered him with her eyes in a divine 
silence. She also allowed him to kiss 
her more than once. 

The young man—for he was young 
and quite boyish-looking, although I 
fancy he was older than he looked— 
seemed dazed by his luck, his happi- 
ness. The devil, who had prompted the 
Goddess Girl to dress for her part in 
her simplest muslin, had also given him 
courage to take his fate in his hands 
that day; and one cannot avoid the fact 
that she had most shamelessly led him 
on. But his face was grave, almost 
frightened. 

“My dear, my dear, do you know 
what you are doing?” he asked, at last. 

“Well—yes,” she admitted, with ad- 
mirable gravity. “I generally go about 
with my eyes open considerably wider 
than you think.” 

“Do you know that I am very, very 
poor?” he asked sadly. 

“T guess I'll have to learn to cook.” 
The Goddess Girl laughed softly at the 
absurdity of the idea. 

“Can you bring yourself to marry a 
working man—a mere gamekeeper?” 


in trembling suspense. 


as but a landscape-painter,” 





Miss Gale quoted, under her breath. 
“Tt is the Lord of Burleigh over again. 
He is testing the depth of my disinter- 
ested Ces 

“To in a cottage?” Her head 
was on his shoulder as he asked her 
that. 

“T guess a cottavre with you world be 
a palace to me,” said the Goddess Girl, 


in seductive tones. But to herself che 
murmured: “I shovld smile!’ 

“No pretty dresses.” He 
touched a fold of her delicate muslin 
with an awed, respectful finger. 


more 




















“Muslin is cheap,” said she. “I will 
learn to make my own frocks.” (“I 
think I see the lady of the manor 
driving round the county in home- 
made gowns!” thought she.) 

“The very plainest kind of food?” 

“T guess I’m not the sort of girl to 
fret about my meals?” said she, in in- 
jured tones. 

He laughed happily. 

“T beg your pardon. I ought to have 
known that you were above these 
things. I ought to have known that a 
Goddess had a Heart too sweet and 
pure to let these sordid, worldly——” 

“Say, William’—the Goddess Girl 
lifted her head and looked at him with 
pleading, laughing eyes—“I guess I’m 
not such a white-sugar pedestal saint 
as you seem to think me. I’m only a 
flesh-and-blood young woman, my 
dear. I’ve listened to your confession; 
now, suppose you listen to mine.” 

“I’m not afraid of anything now,” 
said the young man recklessly. He 
little knew. Yet, even as he spoke, his 
laugh had a catch in it. He was al- 
_most carried off his feet, I think, just 
then, by this wonderful and unforeseen 
turn of fortune’s wheel. Even the 
longest lane has its turning at last, he 
thought. What he said was: “You 
know the worst of me now, dear.” 

“And the best,” she murmured, un- 
der her breath. “Say, have you for- 
gotten Peter Grey?” 

He looked surprised, then smiled. 

“Your tabby-cat? No. Why?” 

“You know that I came to look for 
him every day? You know that for 
weeks I was considerable upset about 
that tabby-cat ?” 

“Ves; of course I do.” 

“Well’’—she laughed, and blushed 
adorably—“I guess I’m the most de- 
ceitful young woman in Europe to- 
day. I’m a vurry wicked girl, Will- 
iam. I found that tabby-cat waiting 
at the gate for me when I got home 
that vurry first time. Peter Grey’s as 
much alive as you are.” 

But William showed no surprise. 

“Ah!” said he. “And why did you 
pretend to come and look for him?” 
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She looked away from him, but kept 
silent. He put his arm round her 
again. 

“Tell me why you came back?” he 
said, in a low voice. 

“IT guess you know why I came 
back.” 

He laughed out at her ashamed face. 

“Did you think I didn’t know?” said 
he. “I followed you home that first 
day, and I saw Peter Grey come run- 
ning to meet you. I saw the necklace 
of black fur round the black tabby 
neck, and I guessed——” 

“My!” She turned and studied his 
face. “You were cute! And you pre- 
tended all the time to be so vurry anx- 
ious to find my cat.” 

“Of course,” said he. 

“And why ?” 

“The reason is obvious.” 

“Well,” said she, “I reckon you dis- 
approved of me for it—some?” 

He was silent. 


“Didn’t your’ she asked, with a 
quick laugh. “Do tell!” 
“Well, at the very first,” he said 


frankly, “I was disappointed, you see. 
One doesn’t expect a Goddess to ss 

“To lie?” she suggested meekly. 

“No! To condescend to that sort of 
thing. I thought you were probably 
bored, and doing it to amuse yourself. 
I thought you were the kind of girl 
who'd make a fool of any poor chap 
who crossed your path just to pass the 
time, don’t you know. There are girls 
like that, for I’ve met ’em.” 

“Is that so?” She emphasized her 
Virginian drawl, with her eyes on the 
ground. “And when did you change 
your views of my character? Do tell!” 

“When I lost my head, I suppose. 
When I saw that it was not all play to 
you, either. When I found that even 
a Goddess Girl could learn to zy 

“Well, I do admire!” She caught 
her breath at his audacity. “I seem to 
have encouraged you considerable.” 

He smiled boyishly. 

“Oh, my dear, if I hadn’t seen Peter 
Grey, and guessed that you came back 
on purpose to talk to me, I should 
never have dared to tell you—to tell 
you—what I have told you F 
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“Then I guess you'd better tell me 
all over again,” said the Goddess Girl 
meekly, with an overwhelming desire 
to change the subject. For the moment 
she felt strangely and uncomfortably 
snubbed. 

Sally went for her roses on Satur- 
day morning feeling almost sad. She 
was so extremely sorry for her poor, 
deluded Giles. And when she met him 
she could not but feel that he was 
duller than usual. Certainly, at the 
best of times, he could not have been 
called a talker; but then, as a rule, he 
had such a very attractive way of be- 
ing silent, of listening to her; such a 
pleasant way of twinkling up with his 
eyes; such a very appreciative laugh at 
her jokes. She felt that this was all 
the fault of the Goddess Girl, and was, 
accordingly, very angry with her for it. 

“I’m afraid you feel rather depressed 
about something,’ she murmured, at 
last, gulping down a mouthful of bread 
and butter with an effort. She was 
curiously unhungry. 

“No,” said Giles gloomily ; “not at 
all. I told you from the first that I 
was but a dull dog. You needn’t have 
had any illusions about my entertaining 
powers.” 

“But,” said Sally earnestly, “even a 
dull dog can wag when he’s stroked, 
Giles.” 
“Nobody’s trying to stroke me, that 
I can see,” said he, with some em- 
phasis. 

“T’ve been trying to be polite to 
you,” said poor Sally. 

“Have you?’ he replied grimly. 
“Then don’t exert yourself further on 
my account, I beg.” 

Sally gulped down her coffee, and 
rose hastily to her feet. 

“Even if you are pining for her in 
silent melancholy, you needn’t snap me 
for it.’ She stooped and _ groped 
blindly for her hat. “It—it’s not very 
friendly of you, Giles.” 

“What!” 

“Yes,” said Sally, with sad dignity, 
putting on her hat wrong way before; 
“I’m going straight home, and you will 
please never gather any more roses for 





me again. I am very sorry for you; 
I am very sympathetic by nature, and 
I’d have been glad to listen to your 
troubles. But to be treated as if it were 
my fault——” 

Her voice broke into a sob, and Giles 
stared at her. " 

“As if what were your fault?” He 
tried to speak calmly. 

“T’m going home.” She glanced at 
the roses, but did not touch them. 

He faced her in amazement. 

“Kindly explain your words,” said 
he bluntly. “At present they are 
wrapped in the darkest mystery.” 

“They'll go on being wrapped in it, 
then,” said Sally scornfully. ‘I don’t 
go about betraying people’s secrets, 
whatever you may think. Please move 
out of my way. I’m going home.” 

He looked at her little pale face and 
determined mouth. Even her blue eyes 
were hard and unyielding. 

“T can’t understand you.” His voice 
changed unaccountably as he looked at 
her, grew low and sad. “Are you 
angry with me, Miss Sally?” 

“Not angry,” said Sally, “only 
grieved.” 

“But why ?” 

“You needn’t have snubbed me so. 
I’ve never been so sat on in my life— 
not even by a Sunday-school teacher.” 

“Oh, Sally!’ His voice faltered a 
little. ‘We've been such good friends. 
Don’t let a mistake come between you 
and me now.” 

Sally was silent. 

“T have very few friends, Sally.” 

“People with sulky tempers,” sa 
Sally sharply, “hardly ever have. Tl 
can’t expect to.” 

“Will you tell me exactly what I’ve 
done to make you so angry?” 

“No,” she said abruptly. “I’m going 
home.” 

And she went. 

He, wisely perhaps, said no more; 
but he was bewildered by her words 
and her behavior. 

“Even in the simple life,” said he, as 
he watched her out of sight, “there are 
strange complexities.” 

Sally went home in the depths of 
gloom, and the next day, Sunday, there 
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were no roses on the communion-table ; 
neither was Giles, the gardener, among 
the undeserving congregation. She 
felt curiously out of spirits, and angry 
with everybody. She was angry with 
Martha Alice, because at such moments 
a hopeless and chronic incompetency 
can drive one to the verge of insanity; 
angry with the Goddess Girl for the 
heartless and fruitless game she was 
playing; angry with Giles, for a thou- 
sand reasons; angry with herself, be- 
cause she had quarreled with him for 
no other reason than his obvious un- 
happiness ; angry with the whole world, 
because she was angry at all. 

And the parson! 

In a royal rage, she had just tumbled 
over the “orphan,” and slapped him for 
it, when the parson came in, and stood 
beaming at her from the parlor door 
through his double spectacles. 

“T’'ve got a nice surprise for you, 
Sally, my dear.” 

Her face fell still lower. 

“Oh, daddy, what?” 

“T’ve brought you some nice pets.” 

“Oh, my goodness! what?” 

She stamped her foot at the thought 
of new mouths to feed, more work 
to do. 

He smiled jovially. 

“A monkey,’ said he. “Really a 
very nice monkey, and a couple of fine 
parrots ‘ 

“What! Oh!” She gazed at him 
open-mouthed. 

“Four love-birds,” he went on, with 
evident enjoyment, “and eight canaries. 
In fact, the poor fellow—an Italian, 
my dear—was in great trouble, and I 
bought up his stock.” 

“Daddy!” She collapsed into a 
chair, and stared at him. 

He came farther into the room, 

“They’re in the scullery,” said he. 

Sally sprang up, and rushed through 
the kitchen. At the scullery door she 
stopped. Martha Alice was poking 
blades of grass through the wires of a 
bird-cage, and four or five dissipated 
little birds fluttered and beat their 
wings disconsolately. No monkey, no 
parrots, no love-birds that Sally could 
see. 
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Her father’s voice from the doorway 
made her look up in bewilderment, 

“‘That’s all there are,” said he com- 
placently. “I thought you’d be pleased. 
I thought that, if you once got used to 
the idea of the parrots and the monkey, 
these poor little chaps would be a re- 
freshing relief to your mind. I think it 
is an extremely ingenious way of 
breaking bad news——” 

He disappeared. 

Sally sat down on the stone flags, 
and burst into tears. 

“Upon my word!” cried she “I 
think everybody is a great deal too 
bad!” 

“Aye, I’ve thowt that myself a many 
times,” said Martha Alice gloomily. 
“I’m glad some one else is finding it 
out.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Now, beyond the parsonage, between 
the garden and the wood, lay a waste 
piece of ground, and the ruins of that 
old mill which had once kept in thri- 
ving employment the whole of Lower 
St. Mary’s. The tumble-down build- 
ings were now half-hidden and almost 
softened by age to a certain wild 
beauty. Field raspberries overran the 
stones, and purple willow herbs filled 
and hid discreetly the rusty boilers and 
broken machinery. “The Root of All. 
Evil” climbed over the walls, and green 
nettles grew to a thick carpet in the 
roofless sheds. Almost in the wood 
itself the stagnant reservoir lay in still, 
unhealthy beauty, dignified by yellow 
and white water-lilies and haunted by 
darting silver minnows and jack sharps. 

A fear of lurking tramps kept Lower 
St. Mary’s away from the place, and 
Sally, who did not share the fear, 
found there the only quiet spot where 
she could hide herself when she wished 
to be undisturbed. 

Please do not imagine that she was a 
person at all given to moods or parox- 
ysms of gloomy despair. This was not 
the case; and I don’t think she had 
been to the reservoir for a really good, 
quiet cry more than half a dozen times 
in her busy life. She hadn’t time, and 
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one cannot indulge in these luxuries 
unless one has many idle hours on 
hand. 

Sut that particular Tuesday she had 
real solid reasons for an hour of des- 
perate grief and disappointment and 
black despair, and she sat down by the 
water’s edge, on an old plank seat, put 
up years before, and cried softly to 
herself at the gray and grizzly hateful- 
ness of life as a whole. And it was 
then that Giles, the gardener, strolling 
along in his shabby old suit and faded 
cap, with his hands plunged deep into 
his bulging pockets, found her. She 
was huddled up on her rough seat, with 
a background of purple willow, and 
her head was uncovered and dishev- 
eled. 

He quickened his steps, and came up 
to her with genuine distress in his face. 

“Why, Sally,” he said gently. 
“Sally !” 

Sally started, and jumped up, rub- 
bing violently at her eyes with one 
hand and trying to smooth her hair 
with the other. I am not sure that she 
had really been crying, but she was, 
obviously, plunged into the deepest 
depths of gloomy despair. 

“When a person is feeling de- 
pressed,” said she quickly, “they like to 
be alone.” 

“Couldn’t you tell me what has hap- 
pened to depress a person?” he asked 
slowly, still standing before her. “You 
see, I am depressed, too, when I see 
such a cloud over the sunshine of—a 
person’s eyes.” 

Sally felt that this was really a kind 
and sympathetic view to take. Appar- 
ently, he had forgotten the more than 
doubtful terms on which they parted 
last. 

“You said,” Giles spoke in tones of 
deep reproach, “that it was a comfort 
to you to tell your worries to a dull and 
hard-hearted stranger. Now, does this 
look like it, I ask you?” 

“T never said you were hard- 
hearted!” she cried indignantly. “It’s 
a thing I can’t mention to any one,” 
she said. “It’s the kind of trouble one 
doesn’t care to talk about, you see. It’s 
a very sordid, covetous, false-pride 





kind of hidden sorrow. I shall be 
obliged to you if you will please to 
change the subject, Giles.” 

“Covetous?” He looked at her piti- 
fully for a minute or two. “I won't 
force your confidence,” he said at last. 
“If you could have brought yourself 
to teil your troubles to me in a quiet, 
friendly sort of way——” 

Sally looked at him quickly, and 
something in his eyes—a winning, en- 
ticing appeal, almost affectionate, she 
decided—made her change her mind. 

“You'll be surprised and disgusted,” 
she said quickly, “but I'll tell you— 
well, I'll tell you roughly why I’m so 
upset. You’ve heard me speak of Mr. 
Bates ?” 

*‘T have,” said Giles, with a quick 
glance of humorous surprise... “You 
mean the man who rose?” 

“Yes,” said Sally, with a little irre- 
pressible laugh. “Every year he asks 
all the school-children, church, chapel, 
Roman Catholic, and every denomina- 
tion all mixed up, to a grand party at 
the Hall. They have tea all laid out 
beautifully in the park on long tables, 
with ices and strawberries for the 
teachers in tents, and bands and con- 
jurers and games and Punch-and- 
Judys and athletic sports and boats on 
the lake, and—oh, everything!” She 
stopped for breath. 

“Does he, indeed?” said Giles. 

“Yes,” said Sally. “So we're in- 
vited with them—the parson and me.” 

“Well?” He looked expectant. 

“Well, that’s all.” Sally stopped 
suddenly, and looked across at a clump 
of water-lilies. Her face was very red. 

“Please go on,” said Giles. ‘Don’t 
you want to go?” 

She sighed. : 

“T want to go extremely,” said she. 
“That’s just it. There’s nothing I en- 
joy so much as dissipation. I want to 
go, and I can’t.” 

“Why not?” He looked at her dis- 
mal little face with a glimmer of un- 
derstanding. 

“T can’t,” said Sally again. “Cin- 
derella must stop at home.” 

“es 8 ” He hesitated, and 
touched her shabby dress with his 
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finger. “Sally, I can’t believe you’re 
such a little goose—but is it because 
you haven’t a smart enough gown?” 

“Certainly not.” She drew the fold 
of cotton away from him sharply. “It’s 
nothing of the kind. I’ve got a quite 
new white muslin—with a flounce. I 
made it myself.” 

“Then,” said Giles, “I give it up. I 
was going to say that it was a most 
absurd reason. If you only knew—— 
With a face like yours, Sally, I assure 
you, no one will ever look at your 
gown.” 

She started as if she had been stung, 
and stared at him—then broke into a 
fresh, delightful giggle. 

“Oh, Giles,” she said, “how very po- 
lite of you! But, you see, you don’t 
know how very sharp girls are to see 
unfashionableness. I can’t be fashion- 
able, so I’m just plain. White muslin 
and blue sash, as a rule, because the 
parson likes that.” 

“White and blue—Our Lady’s col- 
ors,’ murmured Giles. 

“Yes,” said Sally. “So, you see, it’s 
not my frock. It’s something much, 
much more serious. It’s something 
that’s been my greatest trouble and 
worry all my life. It’s something that 
will turn my hair gray in time. It’s— 
it’s this!” 

And before his astonished eyes she 
suddenly pushed out a little, clumsily 
shod foot. 

“It’s the only pair I’ve got!” cried 
she. “And I can’t—oh, I can’t go in 
these! I can’t buy any new ones this 
quarter; and oh, Giles, I do wear out 
such enormous quantities of shoes. I 
am very heavy, indeed, on my feet. 
They are the worry of my life. I 
thought till this morning that I could 
polish them up to look respectable, at 
least, even if they weren’t smart, but 
this morning I found that this one had 
come undone all down the side, till my 
stocking shows through. Would the 
Bateses like to see that, do you sup- 
poser 

But Giles made no reply. 

“Tt’s no use,” said she, “for you to 
rack your brains for something polite 
and consoling to say, for there isn’t 
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any consolation anywhere. It’s no 
good saying that shoes don’t matter if 
one has a nice little number two foot 
inside them, because holes matter any- 
where, and I can’t go. You see now 
that it’s quite impossible for me to go, 
don’t you? You realize now, perhaps, 
that there are some barriers which 
can’t be burned away.” 

“But you must have some shoes to 
wear about the place,” he said, with 
such a compassionate look at her that 
Sally wished suddenly with all her 
heart she hadn’t told her shameful se- 
cret. “Do you propose to go with- 
out ?” 

“No!” She tried to look dignified, 
but after her humiliating confession ‘it 
was not easy. “I shall send them to 
James Simms to be patched. He will 
keep them for three weeks—and oll, 
Giles, you can’t imagine what dreadful 
patches he does put on!” 

“TI can,” said Giles. “He’s the chap 
who stole my lobelias. I can believe 
any villainy of him. When is the gar- 
den-party ?” 

Sally sighed. “A fortnight to-mor- 
row. 

“If you despise these Bateses so 
much, I should have thought you 
would hardly care to accept their purse- 
proud invitations,” he remarked slowly. 

She flushed. 

“I don’t despise any of God’s crea- 
tures,” said she coldly. “You are mis- 
taken. People who ‘know Mr. Bates 
say he is a diamond in the rough. They 
say he is nature’s gentleman. I know 
he is a kind man to the children, and 
that shows there’s good in him. Es- 
pecially when he’s been so bitterly dis- 
appointed in his own.” 

“Turned out wrong ‘uns?’ Giles 
asked indifferently. 

“No,” Sally said quickly. “Only his 
girls—and he was very fond of them, 
I believe—would marry for love, when 
he had such very different views for 
them, and looked to them so strongly 
to raise the family name; it must have 
been trying.” 

“Tt must, indeed,” said Giles, with 
ready sympathy. 
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“T hear his son was a disappoint- 
ment, too. He sent him to college, and 
gave him every advantage. He is very 
affluent, you see. But he goes his own 
way; he hardly ever comes home, and, 
in spite of his advantages, does his 
father no credit at all.” 

“Poor old chap!” said Giles kindly. 

“Yes, indeed.” Sally rose to go. 
“He’s told the parson many a tithe how 
much sharper than a serpent’s tooth it 
is, but I’m afraid daddy isn’t as kind to 
him as he might be, because, you see, 
he’s had so little experience. He’s only 
got me.” 

“Sally,” he caught her hand and 
drew her back to the seat beside him, 
“T am very much obliged to you for 
your confidence in me. You see, it 
hurts me exceedingly to think there’s 
any coolness between me and my 
friends.” 

“Tt can’t hurt you half as much as it 
hurts me!” she cried warmly. 

“Well.” He drew a little screw of 
tissue-paper from his pocket. “I had a 
holiday yesterday,” he went on, “and 
went to the fair. I bought you a little 
fairing. Will you accept it as a token 
of friendly regard ?” 

He unfolded the paper and took out 
a little ring, rather a heavy ring, with 
a dull green-brown stone in an old- 
fashioned, clumsy setting. It was 
quaint and uncommon; and, even if 
Sally did not think it particularly 
pretty, the surprise pleased and cheered 
her. 

“Friendship’s 
he. 

“Oh,” she said, “how extremely kind 
and thoughtful of you, Giles!” 

He laughed, and took her left hand in 
his to try the ring on. He didn’t even 
try the third finger, and it fitted the 
middle one exactly. A handsome, stri- 
king old ring on her little brown hand; 
and if Sally would have liked better tur- 
quoises, or maidenly pearls, instead of 
this dark, gentlemanly solidity, she 
didn’t think of it till afterward, and her 
delighted eyes shone then with pure 
pleasure. 

“IT must give you a present, too,” 
said she, “to complete the bond. I 


offering,” suggested 


wonder what I’ve got? I—I suppose 
you wouldn’t care to have the orphan ?” 

A sudden picture of that rambling, 
worrying, yellow form at large among 
his roses flashed into his mind’s eye. 

“Thank you very much,” said he 
hastily. “I wouldn’t tear the orphan 
away from his happy home for worlds.” 

“Oh, well,” said she cheerfully, “I'll 
soon think of something equally suit- 
able. I must go in now and get the 
parson’s tea. There are the devil’s 
own to find, too. I really must go in. 
If it’s any relief to you, Giles, I feel 
much more comfortable in my mind. 
And thank you for the ring ever so.” 

He walked through the ruins with 
her to the gate, and went home with a 
strange complexity of emotions ram- 
pant in his heart; and Sally went in, to 
find that Martha Alice had been gos- 
siping over the wall with the green- 
grocer’s young man, and had let the 
fire out. 

It was some time before the -parson 
had his tea, and Sally, most wonder- 
fully cheered up, ran about the house 
singing “The: North Country Maid” at 
the top of her voice. She showed her 
ring to her father, and was surprised 
to find that he was hardly pleased 
about it. But her innocent pride and 
pleasure in her gift disarmed him, and 
he said nothing to her to damp her 
high spirits. I think the parson was 
one of those wise people who respect 
those light-hearted moments which are 
so hard to find again. He threw no 
cold water on the fires of Sally’s enthu- 
siasms, and she ran up-stairs to put her 
fairing away after tea without that 
usual disillusionment as a rule so gen- 
erously bestowed by parents, 

She sat down in a little wicker chair 
by her window to examine it again, in- 
side and out, and I think it was then, 
for the first time, that she saw the in- 
scription. There was a real, deeply 
cut inscription. Sally held it to the 
light, expecting to find some further 
token of Giles’ thoughtfulness in a 
friendly motto: “When this you see, 
remember me;” ‘Forget-me-not;” 
“Though lost to sight, to memory 
dear.” In this, however, she was mis- 














taken, for the six words cut so deeply 
into the thick old gold were these: 
“Rubbe thrice, wishe once, winne alle.” 

I think I have said before that Sally 
was superstitious. Her face grew 
white, her eyes big with excitement. 

“It’s a wishing-ring!’ she mur- 
mured, in soft, awed tones. “A real 
old wishing-ring, and Giles didn’t 
know. A wishing-ring!” 

She held it in her trembling hand, 
and looked at it. Dare she? Was 
there anything in it? Anyway, it 
couldn’t do any harm, and she tried to 
think of a wish. All the ones she had 
had ready and waiting so many years 
for such a golden moment as this had 
left her head. It felt empty and dull. 
Then, suddenly inspired, she rubbed 
the ring quickly three times, and I am 
ashamed to tell you what she said. 
Half-solemnly, laughing a little breath- 
lessly at her own foolishness, she spoke 
the fatal words: 

“I wish for as many pairs of shoes 
as I can wear out in my whole life.” 

Then she rolled the ring hastily in 
cotton wool, and shut it up in a pill- 
box in a corner drawer, frightened, 
ashamed, expectant. 

Of course, directly she had wished, 
it had struck her that she had wasted 
a golden opportunity. If she had 
wished for money, she might have had 
frocks and hats and silk stockings, as 
well as shoes. She could also have 
provided affluently for the parson and 
the undeserving parish. But it was too 
late now, and, after all, nothing seemed 
to be happening. There was no rain 
of elegant bronze and patent leather 
through her bedroom ceiling; and, if 
she had expected the air to become sud- 
denly full of shoes and slippers, she 
was disappointed. Oh, quite disap- 
pointed ! 

Nothing interesting happened. Noth- 
ing happened at all. Sally might have 
saved her breath, apparently, and at 
last she laughed at her own folly, and 
went down to put the chickens to roost 
for the night. 

And then it was that she and the 
parson saw that apparition which was 
to be the beginning of the end. 
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It was that very afternoon that he 
had appeared—a stranger to Lower St. 
Mary’s—and it had been common news 
for some hours that he had put up for 
the day at the “Bird and Leveret.” He 
had gpent those hours in drinking 
health and happiness to the nobility, 
clergy, and gentry of the neighbor- 
hood, and he greeted Sally and the par- 
son, as he drifted up their own garden 
path to call upon them, with an un- 
steady wave of his disreputable um- 
brella. 

“Ole boy,” he cried, with friendly 
gaiety, “where’s Willie?” 

“Willie?” The parson assumed, with 
some difficulty, that stern, reproving 
look which became his sacred calling, 
and which he so little used. 

“Yesh!” The stranger, who was 
tall and stout, grasped him affection- 
ately by the coat-collar and beamed at 
him. “Wansh dear boy cummome. 


Want Willie.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Sally ran down-stairs softly on Fri- 
day morning, and opened the little side 
door to have her usual run round the 
garden before Martha Alice came 
down, and before it was time to see to 
the parson’s breakfast and dust the 
parlor. She felt heavy-eyed and stupid, 
for she had not slept well. A curious 
night she had had, thick with dreams. 
Giles had been a prominent figure in 
them, trying to make her go to the 
garden-party with a big green ring on 
her foot, instead of a shoe, and Sally 
felt that she deserved such a night for 
performing a wrong and _ heathenish 
rite unbefitting a parson’s daughter. 

The fresh, sweet air rushed in to 
meet her, as she softly opened the little 
door and stepped out. But she soon 
drew back again, with a cry of wonder 
and alarm. Her heart beat fast and 
sickeningly, and she remembered her 


wish. For in the very middle of the 
red-raddled step stood a small and 
shining pair of new and _ beautiful 


buckled shoes; and she knew then, of 
course, that the ring had been a real 
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magic ring, and that her wish had been 
granted. 

Certainly it had been granted. But 
—Sally remembered that she had 
wished for as many pairs as would last 
her her whole life, while here was one 
solitary pair. A very nice pair, it was 
true, and obviously of a most expen- 
sive make; but, beautiful as they were, 
.she felt that their days would be short. 
As she had said, she was so heavy on 
shoes. She wondered if it were possi- 
ble that the Spirit of the Ring thought 
her extravagant, and kept the second 
pair till the first were finished. It 
seemed strange that a spirit of a magic 
ring could be so thoughtful. 

Sally, with a little shiver, picked up 
the left shoe and tried it on. It fitted 
her, of course. That was likely enough, 
It was lined with soft pale-yellow kid, 
with a gilt inscription on the instep in 
some unknown tongue. 

Sally had had no education to speak 
of; she knew no tongue but her own; 
she was as superstitious and credulous 
as a child of ten. I can hardly expect 
you to believe me when I tell you that 
she literally shook and trembled from 
head to foot at this thing which had 
happened to her. 

What she could not understand was 
why there should be only one pair. It 
seemed such a very poor way of doing 
things—such faint, half-hearted gener- 
osity in the genie or djinn who at- 
tended to the requirements of the 
holder of the beryl ring, when all was 
said and done. 

She sat down limply on one of the 
little green seats in the porch, and put 
the shoes on the other, the better to 
admire their radiant loveliness, and the 
charming little buckles on the instep, 
and suddenly a reason for their loneli- 
ness flashed into her mind, and in her 
heart she felt at once that she had 
found the true solution of the mys- 
terv. 

There was only one pair of shoes for 
her because she would need only one 
pair. She had wished for as many 
shoes as would last her her whole life, 
and the attendant slave of the ring, to 
whom the future was, no doubt, an 


open book, had foreseen that one pair 
would be enough. 

She was going to die young. 

She gasped. Yes; there was no 
question in her mind now; she was go- 
ing to die young. 

She leaned back against the Virginia 
creeper which covered the porch, awed 
by the horrible suggestiveness of that 
bright and beautiful pair, and calcu- 
lated with deadly exactitude how long 
it would take her to wear them out. 

Three months, at the most. It was 
July. In October, then, she would die. 
Sally said to herself, with a quick, 
frightened laugh, that if the awful idea 
was true, and she had to fade away in 
her springtime of youth and beauty, 
she hoped it would happen before the 
harvest festival. She did not like to 
decorate, with the church running alive 
with all the parson’s Sunday-school 
teachers. It was one of her trials. 
They were so much better dressed than 
she, so very aggressive. 

She began to feel very sorry for the 
parson, and wondered what he would 
do when there was no one to attend to 
his comforts and his meals, and keep 
Martha Alice out of his study. She 
hoped it wouldn’t break his heart. 
Then there were the poultry. She felt 
that no one else would ever bring the 
devil’s own to a creditable age of dis- 
cretion. And Giles! I assure you that 
the most surprising thing to her in the 
whole affair was her strong disinclina- 
tion to leave Giles. It came as a reve- 
lation to her. She pictured herself 
lying, a straight white figure, on her 
narrow_bed, with long trails of crimson 
and yellow creepers tastefully arranged 
round her, and all the best chrysanthe- 
mums from the Annesley greenhouses 
tenderly laid beside her by her heart- 
broken friends. She felt that there 
might even be some compensation for 
an early death, and regretted a little 
that she should not be there to see the 
touching sight, and to hear all the nice 
things that were said about her. How 
sorry Martha Alice would be for the 
deep disrespect she had always shown. 
Indeed, she was beginning to feel quite 
pleased about it all till she looked again 
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at the shoes, and realized quite sud- 
denly what it really meant to go away 
and leave everybody. 

“Oh, perhaps it isn’t true!” she cried. 
“Perhaps nothing at all will happen in 
October, except the festival. Nothing 
ever occurs to put that off.” 

With a little gulp, she picked up the 
fatal fairy gift and carried it up-stairs. 
No one should ever know, she thought. 
No one should have this awful trouble 
to bear but her. 

“I’m a little heathen!” she told her- 
self dolefully, as she put the shoes 
away in a drawer; “and I deserve all I 
get. I sha’n’t tell a soul.” 

She will never remember how she 
cooked that breakfast, and when tl 
parson complained mildly that his 
bacon was raw, and his eggs hard, she 
nearly rapped out at him, that he 
wouldn’t have the heart to talk about 
his bacon if he knew what she knew. 
But she refrained, partly because she 
guessed how he would laugh at her 
and disbelieve in her terrible conclu- 
sions. 

\nd after breakfast, about ten 
o'clock, the Goddess Girl, with a new 
radiance in her wonderful eyes, drifted 
in to hinder her in her work, and that 
particular morning, mercifully, per- 
haps, distract her dismal, doleful 
thoughts. 

“Say!” She sat down in a very low 
chair, and smiled up into Sally’s face. 
She wore a kind of early Victorian 
bonnet with pale-blush roses under the 
brim to rest on the parting of her 
shining chestnut hair. ‘Are you feel- 
ing real sympathetic this morning, or 
just righteous? If it’s righteous, I 
guess I'll go away again.” 

“I’m sure I never mean to be dis- 
agreeable to any one.” Sally was per- 
ilously near to tears as she spoke. 

“Why, little Sally- She caught 
at the girl’s dress, and pulled her to her 
side, slipping her arm round the poor 
child, and drawing her close. Sally 
felt as if that faint, clinging scent of 
violets would smother her, but she 
knew it would be vnkind to wrench 
herself away, and she stopped as she 
was, still pressed against the fragrant 
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muslin and laces of her so much ad- 
mired Goddess. “Who’s been scolding 
my Sally?” 

“No one,” said the girl abruptly. 
“Did you come here to tell me any- 
thing, Miss Gale?” 

“Why, yes!’ The Goddess Girl 
smiled, and stroked Sally’s hand. “He’s 
done it at last,” said she. 

“Done what?” said Sally. “Who 
has? And what’s he done?” 


“The — gardener,” said  Phillida 
softly. 

Sally started. “Has he confessed 
that he’s some one in disguise?’ she 





asked sharply; and the Goddess Girl 
laughed. 

“Why, no,” she murmured. “I guess 
that will come later. It’s a vurry in- 
teresting comedy, but we've not got to 
the fourth act yet. It’s the third act 
now, when the disguised hero tells his 
love- - 

“Oh!” Sally whispered. “And finds 
out that the heroine, in spite of his 
poverty, loves him for himself aloné?’”’ 

Miss Gale smiled. 

“Oh!” said Sally again. And to her- 
self she thought, with much bitterness : 
“Where is your bond of friendship 
now ?” 

“Did he tell you in plain words that 
he loved your” she asked. 

Miss Gale smiled again. “Well, 
Sally, I guess you’re the limit.” 

“Did he? Tell me, please.” 

“Well—yes.” 

“T see—thank you.” Sally dragged 
herself away almost roughly. “Sup- 
posing he is only a poor gardener, after 


all? Shall you throw him away, and 
break his heart ?” 
“IT guess there’s not much gardenet 


about him,’ the Goddess murmured 
placidly; and Sally could have shaken 
her. 

But in spite of this new distracting 
intelligence, and in spite of her own se- 
cret trouble, she decided that it would 
only be honorable, after the bond ce- 
mented by that fatal ring, to go next 
day for her roses; and, after an almost 
sleepless nieht, she went. 

Giles noticed at once her white face 
and heavy eyes. 
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“T hope you’re well?” said he. 

“T’m always well, thank you.” 
spoke hastily. 

He had a most delightful breakfast 
for her, but Sally ate nothing and said 
less. He grew seriously concerned. 

“More troubles?” said he. “As a 
friend, I feel that I have a right to in- 
quire into them.” 

He laid his hand lightly on her 
shoulder, and looked into her miserable 
eyes so kindly and gently that all 
Sally’s firm resolution to suffer in se- 
cret melted away, and she broke down 
and sobbed. 

“Is it the Bates’ garden-party 
again?” he asked, without a smile. If 
he had shown the ghost of a smile, I 
don’t think he would ever have heard 
any more from her; but his face was 
quite grave. 

“T must give my mind to other things 
than parties now,” poor Sally mur- 
mured, with a sniff. ‘ 

“What!” 

“T must give up all frivolity now.” 

“My dear child, what do you mean?” 

And then she told him everything— 
the inscription on the ring; her selfish, 
heathenish wish, and the She 
had brought the shoes with her in her 
basket, so, I must have 
had some idea of telling him from the 
beginning, and she dragged them out 
of their paper with an air of high 
tragedy. 

“There,” 
One pair. 
mean?” 

Giles smiled. 

“IT hope they mean that you will be 
able to go to the Bates’ garden-party,” 
he said. 

Sally laid her head on the breakfast- 
table, and let herself go utterly. She 
cried so helplessly that it was impos- 
sible for her to speak. He was wise, 
and waited till she could tell him; and, 
when he understood, he lifted her head 
gently and made her listen to him. 

“Did you look inside the shoes?” he 
asked. 

“One of them—— 

“Look inside the other one.” 

She obeyed, dazed and wondering; 


She 


shoe 3. 


suppose, she 


said she. “ 


There they are. 
Do you know what they 


” 





and with trembling fingers pulled out a 
hard, rolled-up screw of paper. She 
unrolled it, still shaking a little, and 
read the few words written on it. 
Then she drew a deep breath, and 
looked up into his face with wet, 
ashamed eyes. For this is what she 
read: 

The poor gardener is, alas! no Prince 
Charming, but, for all that, he ventures to 
lay these glass slippers at the feet of the 
sweetest Cinderella in the world. 

“My goodness!” said Sally. 

“Yes,” said Giles. 

He watched her face anxiously, and 
at her quick, childish, infectious laugh 
his face lightened. 


“T never thought of you!” said she, 
Db 


picking up the shoes with new in- 
terest. 

“So I see,” said he, with a certain 
sadness. 

“ey 


You’ve lifted a terrible weight off 
my mind!” cried she. 

“Yes.” He smiled a little. “For a 
friendly act, it certainly bore disastrous 
fruit.” 

Sally felt that she had hardly re- 
ceived the news with proper gratitude. 

“You couldn’t be expected to know 
that I was such a silly little object,” 
she said hastily. “I am so very super- 
stitious, you see. I can’t get over it. 
It was most awfully thoughtful of you 
to bring me such a lovely and useful 
present. I wish there were more peo- 
ple like you, Giles.” 

“I’m glad there aren't,” said he; and 
the sadness of his voice made her re- 
member all that the Goddess Girl had 
told her the day before. 

For some unaccountable reason, she 
had avoided the subject up to now. 
But the desire to cheer him up was 
strong in her. 

“I’m afraid you feel sometimes as if 
you'd been a kind of failure in your 
life, Giles,” she remarked hurriedly. 

“I’m sure of it,” said he, with some 
surprise. 

“T expect you feel that you might 
have risen to higher things than gar- 
dening by this time,” she went on, 
with a red face. “But I think you're 


quite wrong. I think it’s a noble occu- 

















pation to make the world beautiful, and 
a lovely thing to live all your days 
growing beautiful flowers to make peo- 
ple happy.” 

He watched her earnest face with 
keen inquiry. - 

“Besides,” said she, “there’s rhoney 
in it. Market-gardening, if you were 
to go in for that, is most paying, I as- 
sure you. Old Mr. Bates made all his 
money by inventing an early pea. It’s 
highly respectable, as well. All sorts of 
titled people make up the money they 
lose in bridge and betting and other 
fashionable sports by growing flowers 
and fruit. I assure you that 1 know 
quite well what I’m talking about.” 

“Do you, do you think?” he asked, 
with a whimsical smile. 

Sally nodded. 

“T do, indeed. So please cheer up, 
won't you? Look upon it as a great 
career. Didn’t somebody say some- 
thing poetical once about a ‘grand old 
gardener’? I do wish you would cheer 
up, and think of him.” 

“Well,” said Giles, 
warmth, “perhaps I will.” 


with some 


CHAPTER IX. 


“He was,” said the parson medita- 
tively, “more like a drunken imper 
sonation by a low comedian in a panto- 
mime than anything else. A most 
amusing old man.” 

“Amusing!” Sally cried. “If that’s 
your idea of amusement, daddy, I’m 
sorry for you. And we don’t want him 
on our hands. What’s he doing in St. 
Mary’s?” 

“looking for his only son,” said the 
parson, carefully dislodging the orphan 
from his armchair. “I wish you’d teach 
this puppy to transfer his attentions to 
a different chair, Sally. There are 
drawbacks to the honor of associating 
too closely with your orphan.” 

“T’m sure he hasn’t any!” Sally cried. 
“And, if he had, he’s caught them from 
his village companions. Where is the 
old man’s only son?” 

“He says—here. In this postal dis- 
trict. The old boy is most agitated 
Seems to fancy that his 


about him. 
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son and heir is disgracing the family 
with some low and menial employ- 
ment.” 

“What does he call low?” she asked, 
with some surprise. “Can there pos- 
sibly be anything lower than him?” 

“He was a barrister in more affluent 
days,” the parson said. “Said he’d 
been ruined by the excesses of his fam- 
ily. Says he spent a fortune on their 
education, and met, in return, merely 
the serpent’s tooth, He came to me 
for information; but, of course, J know 
nothing of his disreputable offspring. 
To tell the truth, Sally, he was too far 
gone to understand me, if I had had 
anything to tell him.” 

Sally was thinking deeply. 

“His boy was brought up to be an 
electrical engineer, but he’d always had 
a love for outdoor life, and in the end 
cleared off to follow his chosen walk 
in life.” 

“Did that dreadful old man say what 
his chosen walk was?” she asked, with 
quickly beating heart. 

“No ” The parson was reading. 
“Didn’t seem’ to know.” And a tune 
of “gardening,” “gardening,” “garden- 
ing,” rang in Sally’s brain to a deaf- 
ening, tumultuous accompaniment of 
dismay. 


“Did he say what steps he was go- 
ing to take?” she asked eagerly. But 
the parson was engrossed. She re- 
peated her question. 

“Eh —steps? Ah—yes—left him 
rolling down toward Lavender Lane, 
talking to Groves——” 

The direction cheered her a little, 
but the dreadful suggestion clung to 
her mind, and poor Giles’ impending 
exposure and disgrace filled her with 
terror. She felt no anger with him for 
his deception, because he had not de- 
ceived her. 

“He is a gardener,” said she firmly; 
“and, if he did see better days, he told 
me so.” 

She watched through the window 
the Goddess Girl walk slowly past, with 
a little, conscious smile on her lips and 
absent eyes for the parsonage and the 
parsonage windows. She was going to 
the wood. At the corner of Lavender 
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Lane she passed the stranger, talking 
with some earnestness to Mr. Groves, 
and she nodded to Groves. 

“Beautiful day!” she cried. 

“Aye,” said Mr. Groves, with some 
bitterness, “For them as ’as nowt to 
do but enjoy themselves.” He was 
then leaning on a gate. He had been 
leaning on it for three hours. 

I think Phillida will always remem- 
ber the wood as she saw it that morn- 
ing. The green, softly moving sea of 
bracken, the tangle of pink Robin-run- 
i-th’-hedge, and _ treacherous _ black- 
berry-briers; the thickets of rhododen- 
drons—there, not for beauty, alas! but 
for cover in time of shooting, shelter 
ing only to betray to the beating of 
white-coated men and boys; the dark 
tree shadows striking across the broad, 
sunny path away to the right of her; 
the hurrying rabbits, and sudden 
tled rise of the pheasants. All of it 
made for her then such a picture as she 
will not soon forget. 

At their trysting-place, her lover 
waited for her, and her pulse quick- 
ened a little as she met his impatient 
eyes. You see, she was growing tired 
of the third act, and meant that morn- 
ing to ring down the curtain. It was 
the ripe moment for the ringing up of 
the fourth. Everything should be dis- 
closed, she thought; and, indeed, in 
this she proved a true prophet, for 
everything was. 

The gamekeeper had changed con- 
siderably in the last few weeks. The 
gloomy, sulky air which had at first so 
dominated his face in repose had les- 
sened considerably. The faint bitter- 
of his lips, the moody 
eyes, all these peculiarities had disap- 
peared, and that morning he looked a 
happy, healthy young man, less inter- 
esting, perhaps, but much pleasanter. 
He was, in fact, extremely ordinary. 

Phillida told herself, as she listened 
to him, that it had certainly needed the 
touch of romance and mystery to gild 
him to any prominence in a clear-see- 
ing eve. What would he be, she asked 
herself, without his ancestral halls? 
She sighed, and shook her head—then 
thought of those lawns and terraces 





tar 
Star- 


ness in the curve 





and patriarchal oak-trees, and smiled 
softly to herself. 

“You. are very quiet to-day,” the 
young man- said presently. “You’re 
not worried about anything, dear? 
Why are you so quiet?” . 

The Girl lifted her sweet 
eyes, with a sudden quick resolve; the 
exquisite flush in her cheeks, at first so 
pale and delicatz a rose, deepened; she 
laughed almost nervously. 

“Why, I guess it’s because I’m get- 
ting tired of mysteries,” 

Her lover stat 

“T don’t understand you,” said he 


Goddess 





said she softly. 


him a 
lf ical, half-appeal- 
ig—‘‘won't you sit down and tell me 
ll your life’s hi tory, like a real good 
ttle boy?” 
He was silent. If she had looked up 
again, she would have noticed the 
moody look come back to his eyes, the 
bitter lines to his mouth. It might, 
perhaps, have frightened pped 
ier. But, alas! look up. 
She went on, 

“T am glad you are so said 
she. “I am glad that I have the chance 
of proving the sincerity of my love. If 
you had been rich, or well born, you 
would beer i 


av, 


quick | 





and _ st 


she did not 


p¢ ¢ yr.” 


never have been quite 
would you, that I had taken you for 
yourself alone? Now, would you? Do 
tell!” 

Something in the loa, 
of her voice bewild 


Sure, 


amused tone 
vildered him. He stared 
at her, half-frightened. 

“T’ve given him his opening,” said 
she to herself. 
his silly farce? 
it up? It’s tl 


“Why d esn’t he drop 
Why doesn’t he give 

s the very moment for him 
to reveal the deception, and tell his 
true all. le doesn’t know the 
first thing about high-toned dramatic 
art. My, how dvll he is!” And I 
think she was right. William was not 
very quick. 

She looked up at him again, with a 
fresh and delightful smile. 

“T guess there never was a girl vet 
who knew less about her young man’s 
life than I do about yours. You've 
never said a word about your family. 


love 


























I hope you’re not ashamed of your poor 
relations? That sort of thing is real 
mean, isn’t it?” 

Her laugh mystified him still more. 

“T have no relations,” said he quietly, 
closing his lips to a thin, hard line. 

She felt as if she could shake him. 

“If you love me,” he said slowly and 
clearly, “you will never speak to me of 
my relations again. If you want me to 
be happy, you will help me to forget 
my life. If you trust me, you will for- 
get that such years as that even ex- 
isted.” 

Phillida started, and stared at him. 
Was there some deep, disgraceful rea- 
son for this masquerade, then—some- 
thing beyond the published motive— 
the simple life, the desire she had im- 
puted to him of getting to the heart of 
his people’s life and condition? She 
grew suddenly afraid of the truth, but 
would not hold her tongue. 

“If you love me,” she said softly, 
“you will know that I want to share 
your secret troubles, to help you to 
bear your worries. We oughtn’t to 
have the shadow of anything between 
us, if we are to trust each other.” 

William was silent. He looked at 
her, instead of speaking. Her flimsy 
pale summer dress was less delicate 
than the beautiful fragile hands, the 
exquisite, pleading face. Was this the 
sort of wife to take the bad with the 
good, the sort of woman to help him 
fight those overwhelming odds which 
had filled his youth with wretchedness? 
He shivered a little. 

“Do tell!” said the Goddess Girl. 

“T can’t te!l vou,” said William sadly. 

Phillida felt at that the situ- 
ation had become impossible. She rose 
quickly, and put her two hands on his 
shoulders. 

“T cayn’t deceive you any more,” said 
“It makes me feel meaner’n two 
cents to go on deceiving you like this. 


once 


she. 


I know your secret. I knew it all the 
time. The first day I saw you, when I 
came down here hunting round for 
Peter Grey, that very first dav, I 


guessed that you were Mr. Annesley. 
If you’re masquerading——” 


“What!” 
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His tone frightened her. 

“They told me you were in Italy, liv- 
ing the simple life, with sandals and 
vine-dressers and olives and _ things. 
But I guessed the truth. I’m cute, you 
see. I reckon I wasn't born yesterday. 
And I think it was real noble of you to 
take so much trouble to find out the 
conditions of your tenants and people. 
But I’m tired of mysteries now.” 

“You thought I was Mr. Annesley ?” 

“Why—yes.” His face frightened 
her. 
“You thought I was only pretend- 
ing to be a keeper?” 

His eyes held her in shaken silence. 

“You thought I was disguised, like 


the silly hero of a damned novel——” 
“T—I——_”._ Heer voice failed her. 
She grew white. 
“You thought you were meeting 


Annesley here in the wood ?” 

How could she answer him? 

“When you talked about the cottage 
we were to live in, you were thinking 
of the Chase, and laughing at me?” 

She dropped her hands and waited. 
The gamekeeper’s eyes were more than 
she could bear just then. 

“My God! You asked for the truth. 
If this is what you have been thinking 
all this time, you shall have it. And 
you will be disappointed to hear that 
there is no disguise. I am a game- 
keeper, an under-keeper—nothing more 
interesting, I assure you. I shall never 
be anything more. I know nothing of 
Annesley. I have never even seen him 
You wanted to know about my family. 
My father keeps a greengrocer’s shop, 
but he does no business now, as he is 
generally drunk. I had the ill luck to 
be educated at a decent school, and I 
went abroad, to get out of his way and 
escape the constant disgrace of his dis- 
ranching in 


reputable habits. I was 

South America for five years, and- me 
“But — you — you are a_ gentle- 

man Her voice was almost in- 


audible. 
le laughed—hatefully. 
“Am I? It is good of you to savy so. 
You see, 
friends—at school and in the 
tine. I owe it to that, no doubt. 


[ have had gentlemen for my 
Argen- 
You 
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ask about my life. I have had a most 
damnable life. Until I went abroad, 
my life was hell upon earth, owing en- 
tirely to my delightful parent. I took 
up engineering, and he followed me 
about from one works to another, till 
I cut the whole thing to get away from 
him, and went abroad. He followed 
me to the Argentine, and made my life 
hideous and spent my money. God 
knows, I had little enough to spend! I 
came back to England, and left him as 
porter in a workhouse. He can get no 
drink there, and doesn’t know where to 
find me. Do you like my story, now 
you have it?” 

He watched her face eagerly, but she 
had nothing to say. 

“Until I met you,” said he, “I never 
had a bit of luck of any kind ui 

“When you met me’—she spoke, at 
last, in a loud, hard voice—‘‘it was the 
worst luck of your life!’ 

If there had been any hope left to 
him, he must surely have lost it then. 

“T can’t blame you,” she said. “It 
was my own idea, and I’ve lived on it. 
I thought you were Mr. Annesley, and 
it was Mr. Annesley’s house that “ 

“Yes?” His defiant voice enraged 
her, and she rushed on: 

“___that I was in love with. I 
liked him, but I loved his house. I love 
the old, smooth lawns and the big trees 
that have been growing just for him 
for ages and ages. I guess I’ve been 
a crazy fool about it. I guess I’ve read 
too many novels, and they’ve gone to 
my brain. I’m real sorry—I cayn’t say 
more than that I’m real sorry.” Her 
voice broke a little, and she hid her 
face in her trembling hands. 

The gamekeeper looked at her de- 
jected head, and set his lips. He 
looked also at his gun. 

“You said so often that my poverty 
was nothing to you. You talked of 
learning to cook, of making your own 
dresses. Why did you try so hard to 
make me believe that you loved me 
for——” 

“For yourself alone?” 
her head humbly. “I was playing up 
to you. I thought that was what you 
wanted; the Lord of Burleigh, and all 








She raised 





that kind of thing, don’t you know? I 
was SO sure, you see.” 

“And I ” His hard voice broke 
a little. ‘I was so sure, too.” 

Phillida rose again, and picked up 
her hat, fumbling at the tulle strings 
helplessly. 

“You’ve put it on back 
said the gamekeeper grimly. 

Phillida dropped the strings, and 
looked at him with trembling lips and 
wet eyes. 

“Tf I had loved you,” she said, “I 
shouldn’t have cared about your pov- 
ertvy—or—or relations. But I didn’t, 
you see. I’ve loved before, you see— 
and lost. I’ve had a very serious dis- 
appointment. I really haven’t a sordid 
mind, and I—I encouraged you because 
—because I wanted Annesley. I’d give 
anything if it hadn’t happened. I 
cayn’t tell you how mean I feel. Say— 
you will try to forgive me—won’t you 
please try to forgive me?” 

“T will try to forget you,” he said. 

She moved away a little, then turned 
again. 

What she would have said to him 
further I cannot tell you; but it was 
then, as she gazed appealingly at his 
dogged face and unrelenting figure, at 
that critical moment, explain it if one 
can, that the disreputable stranger 
from the “Bird and Leveret” appeared 
once more in the offing, waving his un- 
speakable umbrella. 

“Willie!” he cried jovfully. “Found 
you at last! Willie, cummome! Wan- 
sher, Willie. Dear boy, cummome.” 

The wretched young man started, 
stared; then turned, with a bitter laugh, 
his face scarlet with shame, his eyes 
sad, angry, humiliated. 

“There you are,” said he. 
question is answered. Let me 
duce my one remaining relative.” 

The Goddess Girl, shaken already, 





to front,” 


“Your 
intro- 


now stood appalled, horror-stricken. 
The hat of the festive stranger was 


balanced cleverly upon his gray head at 
a wild and improbable angle, his collar 
was unfastened, his tie gone forever. 
But his smile spoke unmistakably of 
fatherly pride and blind affection. 














“Willie,” he said, again, “ole chap, 
cummome.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Serious thoughts rushed into Sally’s 
head of writing a note of warning to 
poor Giles. 

“Fly—for all is discovered!” would 
surely be a kind and helpful message 
to a friend in his hour of need; and I 
think that note might even have been 
written, if she had not happened to 
cherish a strong opinion that he .was 
not the kind of person to fly, whether 
on the verge of disgraceful exposure, 
or otherwise. She inclined, on the con- 
trary, to the view that he shared her 
own strongly rooted conviction that in 
almost any situation it is as well to face 
the music, to take the blow standing. 
But she felt it might be a kindly act to 
drop in and tell him the truth in a 
friendly way. 

She trudged up to the gardens one 
very hot afternoon, with the orphan 
wallowing and panting in the dust be- 
hind her; but she met Giles a quarter 
of a mile from home. She waved him 
back, with a frantic hand, but he came 
to meet her with some surprise. 

“Tf I were you,” said she, “I’d lie low 
for a day or two till things blow over.” 

“What?” said Giles, staring at her 
hot, agitated face. 

“If you have any secret reasons for 
avoiding any one,” she went on hur- 
riedly, “don’t come to Lower St. 
Mary’s for a few days.” 

“You talk,” said Giles, with a bewil- 
dered smile, “as if I were wanted by 
the police. I assure you this is not the 
case.” 

“Oh,” cried Sally, “it isn’t the police 
—it’s something much worse! It’s a 
relation: If you should happen to have 
any relations that you’re ashamed of, 
I have come to warn you that they’ve 
very nearly found you out—so there!” 

“By Jove!” said Giles, with a quick 


glance at her face. “I’m sorry for 
that.” 
“T thought you would be,” said 


Sally, her eyes wide with sympathy, 
her words warm but confused, “Though 
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no one would think any the less of 
their friends for it, however disrepu- 
table he might be, because the parson’s 
own ancestors were more than shady, 
some of them. And J wouldn’t listen 
to him, whatever complaints he chose 


to make about the serpent’s tooth. 
Such rubbish!” 

Giles, gazing helplessly at her, 
gasped. 


“I don’t want to say any more,” 
Sally cried, “because you can’t help 
feeling it, even if you did cast him off, 
and no wonder! But won’t you please 
keep very dark indeed till it all blows 
over? I’m going to do my very best to 
put him off the scent.” 


“Thank you very much,” said he 
slowly. Sally was so very full of sur- 
prises. 


“Will you please go home now?” 

“Mayn’t I walk to the outskirts of 
the village with you?” he asked gravely. 
“T can lurk in the shadow of the 
hedges, you see, and slip through into 
the fields, if we meet any one who 
looks as if he might happen to be on 
the track!” 

“No,” said Sally firmly. “You 
sha’n’t run any risks on my account. 
The danger is too great. You must go 
home, and keep behind shrubs and 
things till I let you know if the coast 
is clear. A man’s friend ought to be 
able to do that for him, oughtn’t she?” 

They shook hands in silence, and 
Sally went home. Up in her bedroom 
she found the Goddess Girl waiting 
for her, and Sally stared at her face 
when she saw it. 

“What on earth——” she began. But 
Phillida put her hand over her mouth, 
and stopped her. 

“IT came up here to be cool,” she 
said, “and quiet. I’ve been thinking 
about that tea-fight at the Hall, Sally. 
What are you going to wear? I guess 
you'll look sweet in it, anyhow; but— 
well, I just want to know what you're 
going to wear. Do tell!” 

“White,” said Sally promptly, “re- 
lieved with blue—the Virgin Mary’s 
colors.” 

“My!” said Miss Gale, with a faint 
smile. ‘That sounds real elegant! I 
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guess I’d better take it away back 
again.” 

“Take what?” Sally was eying curi- 
ously a brown cardboard box in the 
middle of her patchwork quilt. 

The Goddess Girl shook her head. 

“It’s only a little frock—well, it was 
not half long enough for me, and I 
hoped But I'll take it right home 
again.” 

Sally’s head was in the air. 

Thank you,” said she. “Perhaps 
you better had. I’ve a quite new dress, 
made on purpose for the party, of white 
book muslin. I shall wear my Sunday 
sash with it, and some forget-me-nots.” 

Phillida dropped suddenly on her 
knees beside the bed, and caught Sally 
round the waist, to bury her face in the 
girl’s faded dress. 

“Sally,” she whispered, “don’t be 
proud with me. If I don’t do some- 
thing for some one—if I don’t get a 
chance to make somebody happy to- 
day—I guess I shall go crazy!” 

Sally stroked her Goddess’ glossy 
chestnut head, and wrestled with her 
pride. She didn’t understand, but she 
had seen Phillida’s face, and that was 
almost enough for her. 

“Let’s cut the string,” 
a sigh. “I’m dying to see it! 

Phillida lifted her head, and rose 
hurriedly. She dragged the string off, 
tore out quantities of white tissue-pa- 
per, and lifted out something which al- 
most made Sally hold her breath. 

“Slip off your frock,’ Miss Gale said 
firmly. 

Sally did so, and stood before her in 
a prim little plain bodice and scanty 
petticoat. 

“Your hair’s real lovely.” She 
slipped the skirt over the girl’s head, 
left it loose, and held out a little, rus- 
tling bodice, all forget-me-not silk and 
delicate lace, with little flowerlike em- 
broideries here and there with the pat- 
tern of the lace. Sally put her arms 
into it and gasped. So cool and soft 
and easy to put on, so sweet of violets. 
The pretty gathered lace skirt, hang- 
ing in beautiful folds over the forget- 
me-not silk of its .lining, enchanted 


Sally. 





said she, with 
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The Goddess Girl hooked up and fas- 
tened the skirt. There was, for the 
finishing touch, a folded Swiss belt 
with an exquisite filigree buckle. It 
was a primitive choice as to color, per- 
haps, but I think Phillida knew what 
Sally’s taste was. 

Sally herself gasped, and laughed, 
and almost cried with pleasure. She 
held up her brown arms, with their 
hanging elbow-sleeves, and spread out 
her skirt. And in her yellow old glass 
she gazed, and gazed, and gazed. 

“I’m afraid,” she said, at last, with 
a deep sigh, “that it’s a great deal more 
like you than me. It smells of violets, 
too. Oh, Miss Gale!” 

“Will you wear it, with my dear 
love?” said the Goddess Girl. ‘“There’s 
a hat, too, with strings.” She knew all 
Sally’s weaknesses, apparently. ‘Will 
you take them from me, Sally, and 
wear them for me, and try to think that 
sometimes IT wasn t{——”’. 

“‘Wasn’t what?” said Sally, still spell- 
bound by her locking-glass self. ‘Am 
I really as sweet as I seem to be?” she 
asked, half-frightened. 

“Sweeter,” said the Goddess Girl 
sadly. “Put your handkerchief against 
the glass, and see how yellow it looks 
there. You're that much whiter, and 
bluer, and rosier yourself. Oh, Sally! 
did you ever wish you were dead, and 
out of everything?” 

Sally turned from the glass like a 
shot. The Goddess Girl was kneeling 
beside her, her face hidden in her hand. 
She was shaking with sobs. 

“Did you ever wish you were dead 
and out of it all?” she asked. 

“No,” said Sally, anxiously gazing at 


her. “But I once thought I soon should 
- Do wait till I’ve got this off. I 
can’t be sympathetic, or sensible, while 
11 ook such a dream.’ 

She slipped off her finery, and 


crouched down beside her friend, with 


her arm round her neck. 

“Oh, what is it? Do, for goodness’ 
sake, tell me what it is? And you'll 
spoil your eyes more and more. Oh, 
do please tell me what it is!” 

“Why did you let me go on believ- 
ing that dreadful nonsense?” the poor 
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Goddess cried. “Why did you let me 
go racing down to ruin him on my mad 
career? Why—oh, Sally, why did you 
let me break his heart ?” 

Sally slowly left her, and walked a 
few steps, to stand aloof, devoured by 
conflicting emotions. 

“It’s all over!” said the Goddess Girl, 
collapsing to a doleful heap on the 
floor. 

“Go on, please,” said Sally. 

“He isn’t Mr. Annesley at all,” said 
Phillida dejectedly. “He isn’t any- 
thing that isn’t sordid, and mean, and 
disgraceful.” 

“He’s himself!” Sally cried indig- 
nantly; but the poor Goddess went on 
mournfully : 

“His father is the most low-down 
old——”’ 

“Oh!” cried Sally. “How-can you 
talk about his father? No one wants 
you to marry his father. If he was the 
most disreputable old man in the 
world——” 

“T guess he’s that, and more to it!” 
said the Goddess Girl. 

“And you talk of love! 

“T never do,’ said Phillida. “My 
love-story’s dead and buried, and lost 
in the past.” 

“Tf you’ve broken his heart,’ Sally 
said, with angry eyes, “you're a cruel, 
cruel thing!” 

“T can’t marry a gamekeeper if | 
don't love him,” pleaded Phillida; and 
Sally gave a quick, wondering cry. 

\ what?” she cried. 

‘A gamekeeper. To live in huts, 
with hens and coops. How can I?” 
“You said he was a gardener.” 
Phillida looked up, bewildered by her 


“Gamekeeper or gardener,” she said. 
“It’s all the same in the end.” 

“No, indeed,” said Sally. “It isn’t.” 

“Well,” the Goddess dropped her 
weary head, “I guess it is to me. And 
he is a gamekeeper.”’ 

“Why did you tell me wrong?” Sally 
cried indignantly, for she felt keenly 
that her part in the comedy had been 
that of the queen’s fool. 

Phillida buried her face in her hands, 
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“T suppose I began by speaking of 
it as an abstract case,” said she. “I 
guess I drifted into the mistake that 
way.” 

“T never believed in that mongoose,” 
Sally said fiercely, “but I think you 
might have left poor Giles alone! 
When I think that I’ve quarreled and 
insulted one of my best friends through 
your gardeners and your mongoose! 
Oh, how could you pretend it was 
Giles ?” 

And here Miss Gale rose to her feet, 
to tower majestically over poor Sally. 

“Giles!” she said. “At Annesley? 
That little, shriveled-up, dried-up old 
thing! You thought I meant Giles?” 

This was too much for Sally. 

“How dare you call him shriveled?” 
cried she. “He is simply the kindest 
and nicest and best and _ dearest 
and——” 

“My, Sally,” the Goddess smiled 
through her tears, “don’t get your 
pretty hair in a knot!” For, in the agi- 
tation of the moment, Sally’s bright, 
old-fashioned plaits had come tumbling 
about her shoulders. She looked about 
twelve. 

“Don’t be angry with me!” Phillida 
pleaded. ‘I’m so very, very unhappy.” 
She collapsed onto the bed, and sobbed 
again. 

Sally folded her bare, round arms, 
and regarded her for some minutes in 
grave silence. She saw that her friend 
was really very miserable, indeed, and 
she felt that even with truth perhaps 
Giles’ brown, wrinkled face might give 
a shriveled impression to a casual eye, 
though she had not yet looked upon 
him in that light. 

“What did happen exactly?’ she 
asked curiously. 

“He told me the¢ruth,” Phillida said 
sadly. “And I told him what I’d been 
imagining. Then his father came, and 
I went home.” 

“His father?’ Sally started vio- 
lently. 

“Yes—a shocking old man with an 
umbrella. He called him Willie, and 
asked him to come home.” 

“Well?” Sally asked, with a little 
gasp. 
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“I didn’t wait for any more. I just 
crept away, feeling real mean.” 

“IT should think so!” Sally spoke 
with sudden vigor. “Look here,” she 
said. 

Phillida held up her head, and 
caught Sally’s hand to draw her nearer 
to her. The little stiff frill of white 
round her upper arm made the God- 
dess Girl think of a plump baby. She 
drew it to her face, and kissed it, leav- 
ing a tear behind. 

“A great many people come to me 
for advice,” Sally said gravely. “I am 
supposed to be rather sensible, for my 
age. Would you like me to tell you 
what I really think about it all?” 

The Goddess Girl nodded. 

“Then, first of all,” Sally said, “why 
are you crying?” 

“U’m not crying.” 

“You can’t deceive me. Besides, 
your eyes are red, your nose is swol- 
len, and your face is wet. No one 
would ever believe how lovely you are 
when you're calm if they saw you now. 
You look as if you’d been crying all 
day. I believe you have.” 

“I’m crying because I’m sorry for 
him,” she admitted. 

“T don’t believe it,’ Sally said calmly. 
“You can’t go on crying forever with 
pity. You’re crying because you’ve 
lost him.” 

“What?” The Goddess Girl caught 
Sally’s arm with a grip that hurt. 

“Yes,” said Sally; “you’ve broken 
his heart, and lost him, and you're cry- 
ing because ” she giggled, her own 
fresh, delightful giggle, “because you 
love him.” 

“Well!” said Phillida helplessly. “I 
don’t know how you dare!” 

“Tt’s time somebody dared,” Sally 
replied, with spirit. “Go back and find 
him at once. You’ve got enough 
money for both of you. Go and find 
him, and marry him, and make him 
happy. Run right away from the old 
serpent’s tooth forever and ever. 
That’s my advice.” 

Miss Gale broke into a helpless, hys- 
terical fit of laughter. 

“Houses and gardens don’t make 
people happy,” Sally went on. “They 








worry one. Ours isn’t very big, but it’s 
cram full of worry. A lot of servants 
don’t make you happy. They drive 
you to an early grave. There’s only 
one of Martha Alice, but she’s enough 
to turn a person’s hair gray. Gardens 
and lawns and ancient oak-trees don’t 
cheer you up, if you’ve got a diseased 
mind i 

But Miss Gale, still helplessly sob- 
bing, made no response. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Pained, humiliated, Phillida waited 
some days before she thought seriously 
of taking Sally’s advice; waited, per- 
haps, for William to take the initiative 
and come to ver. ‘Then she felt that 
she could bear it no longer, that Sally 
was wise. She dressed for her part, 
at first humbly, in a quiet little frock 
of gray cambric, then changed hastily 
to the prettiest she had—something the 
faint color of wistaria, with soft em- 
broideries of white and mauve and 
purple pansies. She was annoyed to 
see in the glass how pale her face was, 
and she pinched her cheeks, to try to 
bring back the roses. 

But he was not in the wood, and she 
did not find him, although she haunted 
it for days, sitting hours at their tryst- 
ing-place, with an unread, uncut novel 
in her hands. She knew now that the 
old disappointment, which she had 
spoken of so lightly, had been nothing 
—a mere apprenticeship to the art of 
loving—and the knowledge added to 
her misery. 

He did not come to the wood, how- 
ever. At last, desperate, she walked 
boldly down the towing-path of the 
canal to the cottage where he lived. 
Her heart almost failed her as she 
went up to his door, which stood open. 
She knocked feebly. A man, sitting at 
a table smoking, rose as she knocked; 
but it was not William. It was the dis- 
reputable stranger, and she shuddered, 
but her resolve held fast. 

“Say, will you tell me, please, where 
the gamekeeper is? I—I have a mes- 
sage for him.” 
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Her poor little pretext quite failed to 
deceive. 

“Willie’s left me.” To judge by his 
voice, this aged reprobate, for once, 
was sober. 

“Left you?” Her voice trembled. 

“Driven from home,” said Willie’s 
father briefly. “By combined circum- 
stances—meaning you and me. Driven 
from home.” 

“Won't you please explain——” 

“Driven to the devil,” said his parent 
calmly. 

“But what 

“By you and me.” He cleared his 
pipe out without further remark. 

“Oh!” Phillida leaned against the 
lintel of the door, and her white face 
touched this black sheep, who was, like 
most of his kind, soft-hearted. He held 
out a friendly hand to her. 

“We've lost Willie,’ he said kindly, 
“but J’m still here. Willie’s left us 
desolate, but we’ve still got each other.” 

She shrank away from the door, and 
asked stupidly: 

“Will you please tell me where 

“T can’t. The parson’s finger was 
the only one in the pie, and I’m left in 
the dark myself. I generally am, when 
Willie leaves home.” 

“The parson?” 

He nodded. 

“T told that man the whole truth. 
‘The serpent’s tooth’ was what I called 
that thankless boy to the parson, and 
he lent him money the very next day to 
go abroad, and escape from you and 
me forever.” 

“Oh, cayn’t you tell me where he’s 
sone to?” cried the Goddess Girl, in 
piteous despair. 

“No.” The black sheep filled his 
pipe with his son’s tobacco. “I was 
not consulted. I never am.” 


”? 





” 





“A Scotch gardener,’ Giles said 
sadly, “would no doubt treat you dif- 
ferently. He would spread his board 
with fragrant haggises and sparkling 
cock-a-leekie. He would tempt your 
early morning appetite with a few par- 
ritch and freshly baked bannocks. He 
would soothe your ear the while with 
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‘Bonny Mary’ on the bagpipes. What 
can I do to tempt you to eat?” 

“It’s not that,” Sally said quickly. 
“T’m sure you are a most thoughtful 
provider. And it’s so refreshing not to 
know what one’s going to have to eat 
beforehand, and not to have to cook it. 
I can’t eat, Giles, because I’m very un- 
easy in my mind.” 

“Indeed? I’m sorry to hear that.” 

“T have a great friend,” she said, 
with dignity, “and all sorts of compli- 
cated misunderstandings have been go- 
ing on between her and me and you.” 

He looked his surprise. 

“Yes,” said Sally gravely. “She 
thought some one was disguised, and 
he wasn’t. J thought she was deceiv- 
ing you, and she wasn’t. You thought 
I was insane and suspicious, and so I 
may have been; but, really, if you knew 
all, I wasn’t. He thought she loved 
him for himself alone, and she didn’t. 
She thought she only wanted his an- 
cient name and blue blood and oak- 
trees, but she didn’t. He thought she 
had given him up forever and ever, 
and so did she, but I showed her that 
she hadn’t. I thought—and said so, of 
course—that it would be all right if 
she went back and told him she had 
found out her mistake, that all would 
end happily, but it didn’t. We none of 
us dreamed of his going away sud- 
denly, but he did. She thinks her 
heart’s broken, and really I think it will 
be if something isn’t done quickly.” 

“By George!” He pushed the hair 
off his forehead, with a bewildered air. 

“And now,” said Sally eagerly, “that 
I’ve put the case to you so plainly, 
what would you do?” 

What he did was to put his hand to 
his brow again, and smile hopelessly. 

“Tl try to get some idea of the situ- 
ation first,” said he. “To begin with, 
who is she?” 

“The Goddess Girl, of course. Miss 
zale.” 

“Not the pretty American girl?” 

“Yes,” said Sally; “only she’s more 
than pretty.” 

“And who is he?” 

“The gamekeeper — one of Mr, 
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Lates’ keepers. From the Hall. The 
risen man, you know.” 

“T see. Keeper to the risen man. 
Then she thought 5 

Sally patiently explained the situ- 
ation, laughing a little at the memory 
of her own mistake, 

“You see, when she said ‘he was a 
gardener who was a gentleman,’ I very 
naturally thought of you.” 

“Thank you,” said Giles warmly. 

“And it isn’t nice to feel that one’s 
friends are being drawn into other peo- 
ple’s comedies whether they like it or 
not, without knowing anything about 
it, especially if one feels that they are 
more likely to turn out tragedies— 
is it?” 

“No, indeed,” said he heartily. 

His face grew younger and brighter 
before her very eyes. Perhaps it was 
only because of the smooth way so 
many unexplained things were clearing 
up. 

“But, you see, she loves him, what- 
ever he is; and, now he’s gone forever, 
she wants him back.” 

“How very unlike a woman,” mur- 
mured he. 

“T am not sure of that,” Sally said 
thoughtfully. “I’ve noticed that in 
people before—even in myself. When 
Groves drowned the last kittens 

“To begin with,” Giles said, “are you 
sure he’s really gone?” 

“His father said so. The Goddess 
Girl says he cried bitterly, and talked 
to her about the serpent’s tooth for at 
least three-quarters of an hour.” 

“Like the risen Mr. Bates?” Giles 
added pleasantly, as she stopped. 

“It seems to be a way people’s fa- 
thers have,” Sally said thoughtfully, 
“though I can’t say I’ve noticed it in 
the parson. But you never know. The 
question is, How are we to get him 
back? I really don’t think the poor 
thing’s stopped crying since she lost 
him. I suppose people don’t always 
know their own heart in these cases, 
but it seems a pity—— And she has 
money of her own.” 

“Has she, indeed?” said Giles, with 
deep respect. 

Sally glanced at him. 
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“Tf it had been you,” she said slowly. 

“Tt wasn’t,” said Giles. 

“But if it had been, and if you hadn’t 
run away ‘g 

“T never run away,” said he. 

“T rather thought that,” Sally went 
on seriously; “but you might have been 
quite comfortable together on her 
money. I expect he’s too proud.” 

“Thank you,” said Giles. “I’m not 
at all proud. And why discuss the 
question? It isn’t me, you see.” 

“I’m very glad it isn’t!” she cried 
suddenly, with strong emphasis. “I 
can’t think why I feel so strongly how 
glad I am that it isn’t. Because she’s 
so lovely, and you’re so kind, I don’t 
understand why it should be a relief to 
me.” 

“Your conscientious consideration for 
your friends makes you wish to spare 
them worry, perhaps? For the man 
must have been a bit worried, don’t 
you think?” 

“Yes,” she sighed. “But, if you saw 
the swollenness of poor Phillida’s face! 
Where can he be? J’d go and hunt for 
him, if I could But there’s the 
parson, and he may have escaped by 
train. She thinks he’s drowned him- 
selfi—or blown his brains out. But I 
don’t believe people do that much, ex- 
cept in novels; do you?” 

“No,” said Giles. “Shall J look? 
What’s he like?” 

“Big and fair, with blue eyes and a 
sulky mouth. I’ve seen him talking to 
Groves.” 

“Tl find him for you, if he’s in St. 
Mary’s still.” He spoke with a quiet 
assurance very comforting to Sally. 

She leaned back on her seat, and 
looked at him, remembering the slight- 
ing words of her Goddess. He was not 
old, certainly, and the little lines on his 
face made it look clever, she thought, 
and interesting; certainly not shriveled. 
He was little, of course, but that made 
him companionable. A giant for a 
friend would be decidedly awkward. 
The parson wasn’t tall, but he was very 
impressive in the pulpit; and if Giles 
wasn’t impressive, he was trustable— 
extremely so. 

“T wonder why I feel so comforted ?” 
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she said slowly. “When other people 
promise things, one sometimes feels a 
doubt, don’t you know. But with 
you 4s 

She stopped. Giles was leaning for- 
ward, with his elbows on the table, 
looking at her intently. She wore her 
usual blue cotton dress, with the 
prickly little tucker round her neck, like 
a Toby frill, and her hat was cast away 
out of sight. Her soft bright hair was 
parted neatly and smoothly plaited; her 
round, fresh face was grave. He had 
often seen her look prettier, in moments 
of agitation, with flushed cheeks and 
sparkling eyes and tumbled hair, but 
never more 

He stopped his thoughts to speak. 

“IT hope you will always feel like 
that—with me,’ said he; and his 
changed voice made her look quickly 
at him, perplexed, stirred, half-fright- 
ened. His eyes puzzled her. He 
looked at her face; and the roses in her 
little, loosely clasped hands, and at the 
dew-drenched garden round them. The 
strong, fresh scents of the wet earth 
and newly washed flowers rose to his 
brain, to help intoxicate him. 

“T suppose,” Sally said, in a low 
voice, “that it is because you live with 
flowers that you seem such a different 
kind of friend from any I’ve ever had 
before.” 

“Tow different?” he asked. And, if 
Sally had had any experience at all, his 
voice would have betrayed him. But 
she had had none. 

“Why—dearer, somehow,” she an- 
swered, meeting his eyes with wonder- 
ing affection. 

And then, for the first time, Giles 
lost his head. 

He moved to the seat beside her, and 
lifted one of her hands away from the 
roses to kiss it. She gavé a little, 
frightened gasp. 

“Oh, please don’t! I can’t bear it! 
Oh, I wish you wouldn’t! I’m not at 
all the kind of person for that sort of 
thing !” 

He looked at her in surprise, still 
holding her hand in his. 

“Tn books,” she cried, “they do it 
often. But not—oh, not to girls like 
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me! If I was a beautiful lady, all 
softly silkily rustling, smelling of vio- 
lets! If you were to kiss her hand, it 
would be white and soft and scented, 
with rings on it, and you might like it. 
Mine would be such a bitter disappoint- 
ment to you. They’d be scented, too, 
but not of violets. Thank goodness it 
wasn't yesterday! It would have been 
onions then, because we had Irish stew, 
and I had to peel them. To-day it’s 
only carbolic, and that’s bad enough, 
and it’s the kind of soap I’m obliged 
to wash the orphan with. Oh, please, 
please don’t kiss my hand again! I 
can’t bear it!” 

Giles laughed, and lifted it again 
very gently and tenderly to his lips. 
Her only grounds for objection re- 
lieved him more than I can tell you. 

“Sally,” he said, “don’t you under- 
stand that I’ve heard too much of that 
silky rustling and smelled too many of 
those violets? Can’t you see that it’s 
the real honest, earnest little you, with 
her onions and her orphans and her 
cotton gowns, that I—that I respect? 
Oh, my dear, lovely little Sally, don’t 
talk to me again of your Goddess 
Girls!” 

He put her hand gently back with 
its fellow beside the roses. 

Sally looked at him with her solemn 
eyes. 

“You say you are only a gardener, 
and yet you talk as if you had really 
lived in the Fashionable World.” She 
spoke in capitals. “I am afraid you 
don’t trust your friends as much as 
they trust you, Giles.” 

He got up, and walked away from 
her, with his hands deep in the bulging 
pockets of his disreputable old coat. 
Strands of garden tying hung out of 
them, and a large pair of scissors pro- 
truded from one. Then he laughed, 
and came back to her. 

“You are right,” he said. “You 
would drag the truth from a lawyer, or 
a pigeon-fancier, Sally. I will confess 
it. [am not exactly what I seem.” 

“Are you Mr. Annesley? Are you 
playing at gardening in~.your own 
grounds ?” 

He laughed again, ha!f-bitterly. 
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“No,” said he. “I am not Mr. An- 
nesley. I am not blue-blooded in the 
least.” 

“Then who are you?” Her voice 
was eager, if disappointed. 

“T am a friend of Annesley’s, taking 
care of his roses for him. He knew I 
was fond of playing with gardens, so, 
being far away, and deeply involved in 
his new theories, he very kindly lent 
me his garden to play with and keep 
in order. I was glad, you see, for there 
are no gardens anywhere like the An- 
nesley rose-garden.” 

“Haven't you got a garden of your 
very own, then?” Her voice was full 
of deep interest and some compassion. 

“No,” said he. “My father refuses 
to let me grow my flowers in his. He 
considers it menial, a low taste, in fact. 
So I hide here, and grow my roses un- 
disturbed by any one, unless sometimes 
a stray rose-thief.” 

He smiled at her pleasantly. Sally 
gave a deep sigh. 

“Well,” she said, “I can’t help saying 
that I’m disappointed in you. You 
might have told me before. I can keep 
secrets, you know. A good many peo- 
ple have told me their life’s histories, 
and they’re still unrevealed to the rest 
of the world. Where is Mr. Annesley, 
and does he really live on bananas and 
shredded wheat ?” 

“The last time I saw him”—he wrin- 
kled his brows—“was in an almost im- 
penetrable forest in Central Africa. I 
was hunting for orchids, and he was 
looking for the simple life, among the 
pygmies, subsisting almost entirely, I 
believe, upon roots.” 

“Ts he mad?” she asked, in wonder- 
ing tones. 

“Not more than others who share 
his views, I think.” 

“Then you don’t believe in the sim- 
ple life?” 

Giles smiled. 

“Oh, I do, indeed. But not his 
kind.” 

Sally rose, and hunted for her hat. 
When she had found it, she stood wait- 
ing for him to rise and come with her 
to the gate. But he sat still, and his 
eyes still stirred her curiously. 





“Sally,” he said slowly, “I am, by 
education and manners, your equal. I 
cannot disguise it from you, and I feel 
you ought to know it before He 
stopped a minute. “I am older than 
you, and more experienced in the wick- 
edness of the world i 

“T assure you,” Sally cried hotly, 
“that a parson’s child has great oppor- 
tunities of seeing all kinds of wicked- 
ness! I am very experienced.” 

He smiled half-sadly. 








“Oh, Sally——— My dear, I tell you 
all this as an honorable man should 
before——” Again he stopped. 


Sally began to feel nervous. 

“Before what?” said she. 

He stood up, and bowed politely. 

“Before I tell you that I love you,” 
said he. 

Sally’s face grew white, and she 
caught at the table. Then she turned 
scarlet. Giles came no nearer. He 
waited, and watched her changing 
face. 

“My Goodness Gracious!” she whis- 
pered, in awestruck capitals. * “Is This 
a Propasal ?” 

“It is,” said he, still waiting. 

“My First Proposal ?” 

“T hope so.” He did not say that he 
also hoped it was the last. 

“Oh, my Goodness!” she said again, 
and tears of pure excitement came into 
her eyes. 

“T hardly dare ask you for love,” he 
said sadly. “But I have seen some- 
thing of love and love-matches, and | 
am not sure that deep, true friendship 
isn’t a better foundation for happiness. 
You like me, Sally?’ 

“Oh, I do!” Her lips trembled. 

Suddenly she dropped into her chair, 
and hid her face on her arms; and he 
waited, still motionless, for ten minutes. 
Then she dried her eyes, and stood up 
again. 

“T didn’t know you were going to do 
that,” she said unsteadily. “If you 
please, [ will go home, and inquire into 
my feelings.” She spoke as if it were 
a difficult and dangerous operation. “I 
don’t know much about my inmost 
heart,” she pursued humbly. “There 
hasn’t seemed to be much time for deep 
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things like that. Thank you very 
much for the honor you’ve done me, 
Giles. I—I think, please, I'd better go 
home.” 

He accompanied her to the gate in 
unbroken silence. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“T can’t tear myself away from the 
glass,’ Sally said, with a deep and 
happy sigh. “It certainly is a dazzling 
reflection, even if it is yellower than it 
ought to be. Martha Alice, do please 
put the orphan in the coal-cellar till 
we’ve been gone half an hour, and shut 
him up again before we come back. I 
shall never have another dress like 
this.” ; 

“You do look ’an’sum,” the general 
said frankly. “I shouldn’t ’a’ known 
it were you if I ’adn’t seen you put 
it on.” 

It was, of course, the frock Phillida 
had given to her that she had put on, 
and the white lace hat, with its forget- 
me-nots and tulle strings tied in a bow 
under her ear, was wonderful. She 
wore, also, the enchanted shoes and a 
little turquoise locket which had been 
her mother’s. Perhaps she had washed 
her face too earnestly with yellow 
soap; but, if it did shine with a high 
polish, her eyes shone, too, and her 
round cheeks were pink with excite- 
ment. 

“All the aristocracy will be there,” 
she said to the parson in the hall. “And 
I shall hold my own. Perhaps I might 
even shine. You never know as 

The parson turned her round crit- 
ically. 

“T should like to give the Goddess 
Girl a good hug for this,” said he 
shamelessly. “You look nice enough 
to eat, my Sally.” 

Sally’s happy laugh rang out. 

“Yes—don’t I? Rather like a wed- 
ding-cake, on the whole, except for the 
blue. Daddy, let’s go—go—go! I 
can’t tell you how intensely I want to 
shine.” 

The school-children and their smart- 
ly bloused teachers had been gone an 
hour, and Sally found the mile to the 
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Hall the longest mile she had ever 
walked. And then there was the ave- 
nue from the gates to the great door. 

Mr. Bates and his eldest daughter— 
the only unmarried one—came forward 
to greet them, and Sally cast a quick 
look round at the assembled company 
—principally clerical and all local. She 
drew a deep breath as her glance took 
in first one and then the other. There 
were girls in organdy muslins, and 
girls in pretty washing silks; girls in 
white, pink, and blue; girls in mauve, 
and girls in cream-color. But not one 
of them wore both white and blue; not 
one of the dresses looked as if it had 
come straight from Paris, as hers did. 
It was a triumph, certainly. And the 
surprised glances she received from 
one and all delighted her. She was on 
excellent terms with everybody, it ap- 
peared—so was her father. The par- 
son had the unusual gift of being able 
to differ from people without offend- 
ing them. 

Sally strutted about as full of vanity 
as a little peacock, and I am afraid 
once, when she was talking to Miss 
Bates, she even lifted her pretty skirt 
a little on purpose to show that the 
lining really was forget-me-not silk, and 
not mere sateen. Of course, she had 
to keep it out of the dust, but she 
might have raised the two together. 

There can be no doubt that she was, 
for the first time in her life, very much 
admired. And it is possible that her 
first offer of marriage had given her a 
certain assurance and importance to 
help out her modest prettiness. 

I am sorry to say that she was too 
excited to take any tea, even straw- 
berries and cream, and that she firmly 
and flatly refused to romp with the 
children, an occupation which in ordi- 
nary, dowdier years she had frankly 
and heartily enjoyed. 

She slipped out of the noisy tent 
when the children were well settled in 
their places, and decided that there. 
were plenty of people to wait on them. 
And then it was that she came sud- 
denly face to face with Giles. Ob- 
viously, he, too, was glorified for the 
occasion, for he wore light flannels and 
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a straw hat. She shook hands with 
him in agitated silence, but he appeared 
to grasp her new radiance with some 
difficulty. It was impossible for him 
to deny that it was an improvement, 
but I am afraid he was sentimental 
enough to feel a pang of regret for 
the starched muslin and blue sash. She 
wondered what on earth he was doing 
there. Perhaps he had come with the 
Annesley schools. She had not seen 
him for four days—not since the day, 
in fact, and he had wisely left her 
alone. 

“Those children 
powering,” he said. 
in full swing now. 


are a little over- 
“All the tents are 
Come away from 


this. I want to speak to you 
about——” He stopped, and her face 
flamed. 


“About the gamekeeper,” said he 
quietly. 

She followed him meekly across the 
lawn, past the other tents to the big 
greenhouses. He took her round these 
to a little sheltered garden beyond, 
with square carpet-beds and a_ hope- 
lessly modern sun-dial. 

It was very quiet there, shut in by 
flowering shrubs, and in one corner 
there was an expensively elaborate gar- 
den-seat. 

“What have you found out about 
him?” Sally asked eagerly, glad, per- 
haps, to fasten upon this subject. 

Giles mournfully prodded his heel 
into the tidy red gravel. 


“Nothing,” said he. 

“Nothing! she laughed, glad of the 
diversion. “But I have!” cried she. 
“At least, the parson helped. The 
young man came to tell us that he’d 
booked his passage out, and to say 
good-by.” 

“Well?” Giles asked, watching her 
flushed face rather sadly. 

She giggled. 

“He found the Goddess Girl in the 
dining-room, instead of daddy and 


me,” she said, in delighted tones. 

“Well?” Giles asked again. 

“Well,” said Sally, “he'll have to 
cancel that berth. For she’s going with 
him now, wherever he goes. They’re 
going back to America together. She 


says she guesses there’s room in the 
States for all the disreputable parents 
in Europe to lose themselves.” 

“Poor old reprobate!’ Giles 
with a smile. 

Sally sighed. 

“I’m afraid he’s going to stop in 
Lower St. Mary’s,” said she doubtfully. 
“He’s taken quite a fancy to the par- 
son and me. We do seem to attract 
the undeserving, you know.” 

Giles stood for a minute looking 
away from her, then sat down by her 
side. 

“Never mind the undeserving now,” 
said he firmly. “Did you inquire into 
your inmost heart?” 

“Yes.” She folded her hands on her 
knee, and looked straight before her. 

“T would like to know how you set 
about it,’”’ said he, with his eyes on the 
sun-dial. “For my own future guid- 
ance.” 

“T—asked myself questions.” 

“What sort of questions ?” 

Sally laughed nervously. 

“IT said things like this to myself: 
‘Have you ever thought of him in that 


said, 


light? No. Is it an unpleasant light? 
No?” 
He turned and looked at her quickly. 
““Ts he satisfactory as a friend? 
Very. Is he a pleasant companion? 


Yes. Should I get tired of him if I 
saw him oftener? No. Would he be 
quite reliable? Yes. Would he be the 
sort of person to swear at me if his 
meals weren’t well cooked?’ ” 

Giles laughed. “I think not,” said he 
emphatically. 

“No,” Sally went on _ hurriedly. 
“Would he object to the orphan?’ I 
wasn’t quite so sure of my answer 
there.” 

She stopped. 

“Go on,” said Giles. 
you how interested I am.” 

“It is interesting,” Sally said ear- 
nestly. “I found it so, too. I think 
that was all. Oh, another—‘Would I 


“T can’t tell 


ever be ashamed of his being a humble 
gardener?’ ” 

“And would you?’ 
some anxiety. 

She considered a moment. 


, 


he asked, with 




















“Tt didn’t seem to matter much, be- 
cause-I felt that I should be able to 
persuade you to go in for market-gar- 
dening, and even help with it myself. 
I felt that, with your knowledge and 
my practical mind, we might make it 
pay. But I wasn’t quite sure, even 
when I’d answered them all.” 

He watched her changing face in 
anxious silence. 

“Tt was when I began to think of the 
Girl,” she said, in a lower 
tone, “that I really knew. I wondered, 
you see, why it had always made me so 
miserable to hear her talk of her dis- 
guised gardener, and I asked myself if 
I should have liked it to be her, instead 
of me——” 

“Well?” 
steady. 

Sally jumped up, and walked down 
the path to the elaborate sun-dial, to 
lean her elbows on it and hide her face. 
He followed her, of course. 

“T couldn’t bear it,’”’ said she. 

For a minute she stood like that, 
then raised her face and looked at him 
with her clear eyes. 

“T found I was most desperately 
fond of you,” she said quietly. “I 
must have drifted into it without ex- 
actly knowing what I was doing.” 

“Sally !’” 

“Ves,” said she; “I am very much 
afraid I am your fate, Giles.” 

Even as he kissed her, he laughed at 
her words. Her remarks filled him 
with respect and a little awe, even in 
these first moments of love-making; 
and in his modesty he was, perhaps, 
still surprised that Sally’s investiga- 
tions should have borne such fruit as 
this. 

“If you are my fate,” said he, “I 
take off my hat to the gods for it. Are 
you sure of yourself, Sally? You are 
so very young, you see. Such a little 
girl.” 

“I’m old in my ways,” said she. 
“And I know how to do a good deal. 
I really cook extremely well, and I can 
do clear-starching better than the 
laundry does it. It isn’t every one 


Goddess 


His voice was not quite 


whose ducks are ready for eating at 
my 


seven weeks, and you've tasted 
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wines. I’ve had a great deal of experi- 
ence, Giles.” 

She blew her own trumpet with an 
anxious desire to impress him with 
these truths. It was only kind, she felt, 
to put his mind at rest as to the capa- 


bilities of the housekeeper he had 
chosen. 
“Sally!” He held her away from 


him, and looked steadily into her face. 
“You have had a great deal of experi- 
ence, but not with—lovers. Do you 
know what you are doing? Are you 
sure, dear, that yours is really love?” 

He dropped his hands. She came 
back to him, and hid her face on his 
shoulder. 

“I’m quite sure. You see, I—I 
If you went away now, I should want 
to die! I couldn’t do without you. 
The parson and the other things don’t 
seem to matter when I think about you, 
and even Martha Alice passes off me 
like water off a duck’s back. I’ve 
found myself thinking about you all 
the time, and’ it’s made the parson’s 
meals so uncertain and badly cooked. 
It seemed to come quite naturally to 
me to be wrapped up in my own af- 
fairs. I generally help him with his 
sermons, but I couldn’t suggest a 
single suitable text this week. And 
not only that, but dreadful things came 
into my head to say.” 

“What sort of things?” he asked. 

Sally blushed. 

“Why poetry, and proverbs, and olc 
sayings about—about love, you know.” 

“Repeat a few,” he said gravely. 

“It’s love, love, love which makes 
the world go round,’ and ‘Love con- 
quers all.’” Sally wrinkled her fore- 





head. ‘ ‘Love laughs at locksmiths’— 
that’s another one. Oh, and ‘Love 


goes out of fashion when the broom is 
out of blossom,’ only I don’t believe it 
does, and lots of other things. My 
head is dreadfully full of frivolity now. 
I never wasted so much time in all my 
life. It’s awful, Giles.” 

“IT might suggest another possible 
text for the parson,” he said gravely. 
“The sun-dial has it—in Latin: ‘Time 
flies, but Love lives ever.’ ” 

Sally laughed. 
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“May I go and break it to the par- 
son to-night?” he asked. 

“T suppose it will be rather a blow 
to him,” she said slowly. ‘Shall we 
have our little cottage on the Annesley 
estate, do you suppose?” 

Giles shook his head. 

“T don’t think so,” said he. “But I 
shall not separate you from your father, 
Sally. We will have him within easy 
reach——” 

Sally smiled at a sudden idea. 

“It would be rather fun to go and 
break it to everybody all at once,” said 
she, with a giggle. “All the neighbor- 
hood is very interested in me, you see. 
If you like, Mr. Bates could give it out 
before the children go home, after the 
final hymn. He wouldn’t mind. He’s 
rather a kind old man, considering how 
he’s risen.” 

The look of frank horror on her 
lover’s face was refreshing. 

“Not for anything!” said he firmly. 
“And I see that it is time for me to tell 
you the dreadful truth, Sally. I can’t 
go on deceiving you any longer.” 

“Oh!” She turned pale. “You 
aren't a deceiver, Giles?” 

“You haven’t asked me my right 
name,” he said. “You don’t know in 
the least who I really am. Now, do 
your” 

Sally’s eyes were full of reproach. 

“You told me you weren’t Mr. An- 
nes——”’ 

“I’m not. I’m glad to say I’m not. 
3ut I am some one else, difficult as it 
may be for you to believe it. I really 
have a name of my own, humble as 
a oe 

Sally smiled. 

“Do please tell me your name,” said 
she. “I really am interested to know. 
Though it doesn’t matter much, as long 
as you’re not——”’ 

“Not Annesley? No; I quite grasp 
that. But I’m afraid you'll be very 
angry with me. I’m almost afraid to 
tell you. I hardly dare to, in fact. 

“Oh, go on!” Sally cried. 

Giles sighed. 

“I’m young Bates,” he said sadly. 
“The serpent’s tooth, you know.” 


+ 


She stared, with wide-open eyes and 
parted lips. 

“Son of the man who rose,” said he. 

“Young Bates?” 

Giles laughed a little at her shocked 
face. 

“Forgive me, my Sally,” he said. “I 
ought to have made a clean breast of 
it long ago. But I daren’t. I hadn’t 
the courage to face your contempt by 
an earlier confession. You showed me 
so plainly what you thought of the un- 
happy risen that I—well, I laid as low 
as possible.” 

“Oh!” Sally drew a deep breath. 
“Did you want to—perhaps—try me?” 
She remembered the Goddess~ Girl 
“Did you want to find out if I loved 
you for yourself alone?” 

He shook his head in disgusted de- 
nial. 

“Heaven forbid,’ said he, “that I 
should have presumed to do such a 
thing! Besides,” he smiled a little, “I 
knew it was hopeless. You told me 
quite early in our friendship, if you re- 
member, that no ‘one ever could.” 

“Oh!” She looked confused. “I 
vas thinking of Miss Gale, you see 
| 

He held her in his arms, and kissed 
her again. 

“T know,” he said. “But I have an- 
other confession to make. Will you 
ever forgive me if I tell you ” He 
stopped. 

“Oh, what?” Sally cried. 

“I’m afraid I’m rich,” said he sadly. 
“Sordidly, stupidly rich. I can’t help 
it. It’s my father’s fault. He will try 
to soften the serpent’s tooth with his 
ill-gotten genius. It’s the secret sor- 
row of my life.” 

“You're rich?” Sally’s face was a 
treat. 

“Don’t be hard on a chap,” said Giles 
humbly. 

“Hard?” Sally broke into that spon- 
taneous and delightful giggle so char- 
acteristic of her in her lighter mo- 
ments. ‘Why, I worship money! And 
it must have been a real wishing-ring, 
after all! Oh, J’/] help you to get rid 
of your secret sorrow like anythirfg!” 
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“Will you?” He remembered her 
new finery with a hopeful eye. “We 
might do a good deal—the two of us,” 
he admitted. 

“We'll try,” she laughed again en- 
couragingly. 

“Tt doesn’t make any great differ- 
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ence to your feelings for me, then?” he 
asked, with a pretense of anxiety. 

“Tt does, indeed!” cried she happily. 
‘Because, you see, I have a mercenary 
heart. If I loved you because you were 
—were nice, I simply ‘adore you for 
being rich!” 





AH, TELL ME, FRIEND! 


A! 1, tell me, friend, when shadows grow, 


And lengthen o’er the life we know, 


And softly steal the charms away, 


That cheer the heart of youth to-day, 


Will Love remain forever so? 


Will all the roses that we throw, 


So soon be blighted by the snow, 


And must these tireless feet obey: 


> 


Ah, tell me, friend! 


If in the happy, passing show, 


No more we hear the laughter flow, 


And through the little leaves of bay 


We catch a glimpse of sober gray— 


Still for us will some lilies blow: 


? 


Ah, tell me, friend! 


W. G. TincKoM-FERNANDEZ. 











HER SON 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


OROTHY FAIRFAX, a young woman of beauty, charm and moder- 
LD ate wealth, is the niece of Sir Augustus and Lady Helmingham of 
Portman Square, London. By some mistake, Richard Gasgoyne, 
an impecunious but clever newspaper man, receives an invitation to a 
reception at Lady Helmingham’s. Here he meets Dorothy and promptly 
falls in love with her. His love is returned and the young couple be- 
come engaged. The engagement meets with strong disapproval from 
the Helminghams and Gasgoyne is refused her hand and forbidden the 
house. At this Dorothy declares her intention of marrying Gasgoyne in 
spite of all opposition; and she leaves Portman Square and takes a tiny 
house for herself in Oakley Street, where she lives with her old nurse, 
Susan Judkins, and her terrier, Solomon. 

Only a few weeks before the day set for the wedding Dorothy re- 
ceives a call from a certain Crystal Wride, a singer and dancer of the 
music-hall type, very pretty and equally vulgar. Crystal has seen the 
announcement of the coming marriage in the newspapers and has come 
to tell Dorothy that Richard Gasgoyne has been her lover. They had 
separated, however, sometime before Dorothy had met Gasgoyne. Dor- 
othy’s sympathy is aroused for the girl, although she is forced to see 
that Gasgoyne has not been so greatly to blame. 

In the course of the conversation with Crystal, the latter threatens 
to kill herself, unless Dorothy agrees to put off the marriage for one year. 
In order to save her, Dorothy consents, and pledges herself not to see or 
write to Gasgoyne, after a single interview, during that time. 

Gasgoyne pleads hard and makes out a strong case for himself, but 
Dorothy stands firm, although she confesses that she loves him and has 
forgiven him. Gasgoyne, thereupon, goes away as war correspondent 
to Afghanistan. = 

After his departure, with a determination to do all that she can for 
Crystal Wride, Dorothy pays several visits to that young person. Crystal 
has ambitions to become a great dancer, in the secret hope that she may 
win back Gasgoyne. At first she receives Dorothy with scant courtesy, 
but gradually she is won over and gives Dorothy her confidence and a 
certain sort of affection. Dorothy is about to go away to Touraine, but, 
in spite of her misery at a certain secret which Crystal has confided to 
her she promises to come back and be with the young woman, when- 
ever needed. Crystal has absolutely refused to inform Gasgoyne of the 


secret. 














AOQROTHY let the Doll’s 
4 House for a year, and 
spent the next three 
months in Touraine, in 
a small village situated 
on the banks of the 
Indre. Solomon and 
Susan Judkins kept her 
not to mention certain fa- 
authors and composers, both 
Afterward, Dor- 





company, 
mous 
French and English. 
othy spoke of these three months as a 


rest cure. Perhaps she was affected 
by the atmosphere of a country so hap- 
pily described as “le pays de rire.” The 
soft, languorous air, the placid land- 
scape, the river flowing smoothly 
through vineyards and hamlets, the 
faces of the peasants—these castea spell 
upon a tired, perplexed brain. Poppy 
and mandragora grew in this land of 
yesterday. And in Touraine autumn 
possesses a peculiar charm. All things 
seem to be enveloped in a golden haze. 
The year grows old so_ beautifully, 
without heart-breaking evidence of pain 
and decay. It does not die—it falls 
asleep. Even Solomon, that epitome 
of superabundant energy, was content 
to lie by his mistress’ side, blinking in 
the mellow sunshine, content to let the 
serene hours glide past. 

Each day, however, this tranquil ex- 
istence suffered an intermittence of dis- 
turbance. Letters and newspapers 
came to Dorothy. It is significant that 
Solomon barked at the postman, and, 


upon 
sion, pinched his leg. 
the heart to rebuke him, because the 
wise tyke had divined what “miching 
mallecho” was carried by the stout, red- 
faced Alcibiade. Letters—according to 
Solomon—were the deuce. He con- 
fessed to Dorothy that he would sooner 
be a dog than a man, because of letters 
alone. 

One can conceive and pardon Solo- 
mon’s annoyance and resentment, when 
Alcibiade brought a letter for him. It 
carried an outlandish stamp, and was 
addressed “Solomon, care of Miss 
Fairfax.” 

Dorothy knew that Gasgoyne had 
written it. 

“Shall I burn it, Solomon?” 

Solomon protested against this. He 
detested letters, but there were ex- 
ceptions. He would be very glad to 
hear what his friend, Dick Gasgoyne, 
had to say. 

“But, Solomon, you 
ought not to read this.’ 

Solomon sat up, put his head on one 
side, and winked his eye. He was not 
a good person, according to Helming- 
ham authority. 

“Oh, Solomon, how can you?” 

The tyke winked again. He knew, 
none better, the value of judicious si- 
lence. 

“Solomon, I must read this letter to 
you. Oh, how wicked we all are!” 

“Wouf-f-f!’ said Solomon, in pro- 
found disgust. Then, as Dorothy, vio- 
lently blushing, broke the seal, he 


never-to-be-forgotten 


occa- 
Dorothy had not 


one 


know that I 
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scampered round her, barking joyously. 
Having done this, he sat up again, with 
his head attentively inclined, and a di- 
abolical grin upon his naughty face. 
Gasgoyne wrote: 

Dear Sotomon: I have heard from Lady 
Curragh, so I send you through her this line 
to say that I have joined Sir Frederick 
Robert’s Kuram expedition, that I’m very fit, 
and that there is going to be lots of fun. 
What we have done and shall do will appear 
in the papers, so no more of that. Solomon, 
I know you know that I’ve been a fool, and 


loyal as you are to Dorothy I am sure in 
your heart you put her down as not nearly 
so wise as she ought to be, after having 
lived so long with you 


“Good gracious!” said Dorothy, 
breaking off, and speaking in a tone 
of acute distress, “I ought not to go 
on. You know I ought to stop. I 
thought this was just a message to you, 
Solomon, that Dick would tell you how 
he was, but this——” 

Solomon growled. If ever a tyke 
displayed intense irritability he did. 
The scorn in his eye was terrible to 
behold. He held that it was better to 
do the wrong thing thecright way than 
the right thing the wrong way. Hav- 
ing opened the letter, having read half 
of it, who but a woman with an absurd 
conscience would halt and stammer 
and blush and waste valuable time? 

“Wouf-f-f!” he snorted. 

“Solomon, you are a devil.” 

He grinned more impudently than 
ever. He knew that if he ran out of 
sight, she would kiss the letter. Dor- 
othy sighed deeply, struggled against 
the flood of temptation, and then sank. 
Dick continued : 


Dear old Solomon, I ought to have 
wrung that woman’s neck rather than allow 
her to separate Dorothy and me. That, how- 
ever, has been done, and, like you, I’m not 
the sort to whine about past blunders. You 
must tell Dorothy that a promise wrung from 
another at the point of the sword is no 
promise at all. I simply can’t stand Doll’s 
silence any longer. You must persuade her 
to write to me. If Dorothy does not write I 
shall believe that she has not really forgiven 
me 





“Oh, oh!” murmured Dorothy, 
breaking down. “How cruel of him to 
say that.” 





Solomon licked her hand in sym- 
pathy, but his eyes sparkled. Every 
individual hair upon his head quivered 
with excitement. Would Dorothy 
write? 

For two days after this, the quiet 
meadows, the peaceful cows, the kindly 
faces of the peasants seemed to mock 
Dorothy. But she did not write to Gas- 
goyne. Or, rather, she did write in a 
moment of black despair, and then, in 
reaction, destroyed the letter. How 
often, in the years to come, she specu- 
lated upon what would have happened 
if that letter had been despatched! 

Meantime, she had heard twice from 
Crystal, who had had a stroke of luck. 
One of the leading ladies in the travel- 
ing company had fallen ill. Crystal, as 
understudy, played and sang the star’s 
part so well that no other actress was 
engaged. Her salary was raised—the 
manager spoke of future triumphs, of 
a permanent engagement in town. 

Between the lines of this, Dorothy 
read emotions other than those of jubi- 
lation. The time was rapidly approach- 
ing when Crystal must leave the com- 
pany and sit down alone, without oc- 
cupation or distraction, to wait for her 
trouble. This thought also darkened 
Dorothy’s horizon, and cast shadows 
across the white, sunny roads down 
which she strolled. 

But in her heart, notwithstanding 
what had passed, dwelt faith and hope 
in the future. Dick would soon come 
back to her. Of that she assured her- 
self again and again. She read every 
line that he wrote for his paper, fol- 
lowed him day by day with beating 
heart and throbbing pulses. But after 
the daily mail had been delivered—it 
came at ten in the morning—when she 
had satisfied herself that no harm had 
befallen her Dick, then Dorothy gave 
herself up to the sweet relaxation of 
the dream-life wherein she found hap- 
piness and repose. In Touraine, Dick 
and she would spend their honeymoon: 
together they would explore the ancient 
chateaux of the province — Chenon- 
ceau, Amboise, Chaumont, and _ the 
grim Loches, where Cardinal Balue had 
hung in the terrible cage of his own 
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devising. Dorothy visited none of 
these castles, because she preferred to 
dwell in her own. She liked to think 
they were close at hand—liked to think 
that she would visit them, but did not, 
because it was so pleasant to abstain 
from doing so till Dick returned. But 
she read the histories of the Renais- 
sance in France, and absorbed greedily 
every romantic fact to be gleaned from 
guide-book and memoirs. 

“Dick will have so much to tell us,” 
she confided to Solomon, “we must 
have something to tell him.” 

At this Solomon looked rather sol- 
emn. He knew his own sex—and the 


knowledge worried him. Dick had said 
that he couldn’t stand silence. And 
Solomon knew Dick’s weakness, the 


weakness of so many strong men, who 
have been as wax in the hands of beau- 
tiful women. If Dick, athirst for kind 
words, found them upon other lips, 
what then? Solomon growled to him- 
self, and Dorothy, hearing him, sup- 
posed he was suffering from bad 
dreams. But Solomon was wide-awake, 
and, for the moment, as unhappy a tyke 
as could be found in the pleasant land 
of France. 

On the 2d of December, General 
Roberts was victorious at the Peiwar 
Pass. Dick, who was attached to the 
72d Highlanders, wrote an account of 
the action, which was quoted and 
spoken of as the finest bit of descrip- 
tive writing published during that cam- 
paign. Upon the 13th of December 
Shere Ali fled from Cabul. A _ fort- 
night later a telegram came from Crys- 
tal at Southampton: 


I am desperately ill; please come to me. 


Dorothy started alone within a couple 
of hours. 

She crossed from 
Southampton in a_ storm. 
long the vessel strug zled gallantly 
against winds and roaring waves. To 
sleep in such an inferno was out of the 
question. Dorothy wedged herself into 
her berth with pillows, and, like the 
apostle, waited for the day. She was 
an excellent sailor, and the terrible 
pitching and tossing affected her spirit 


Saint Malo to 
All night 
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only. She became obsessed with the 
idea that Crystal was battling for her 
life, even as the ship battled with the 
waves and wind. Every groan from 
the stout oak timbers seemed to come 
from Crystal, the quivering of the ves- 
sel under the shock of tons of water 
falling upon her decks, the convulsive 
spasm with which she righted herself 
after each attack, the odd intermitten- 
cies of silence and tranquillity always 
so impressive when-a tempest is raging 
—these things made her shudder with 
apprehension. After passing the 
Needles, under the lee of the Hamp- 
shire coast, wind and weather abated 
its violence. Dorothy went on deck. 
The sky, in the early morning’s light, 
was almost black and amber. The 
woods of Cadlands were of a hard, 
clear indigo, sharply outlined. The 
Isle of Wight was of a pale green-gray, 
as if the storm had washed all color 
out of it. Then came the short, straight 
run up Southampton Water, past Net- 
ley Hospital, and through the various 
craft lying at anchor, the tedious delay 
of docking, the passage through the 
custom-house, and at last release from 
bondage. 

Nine o’clock was striking as Dor- 
othy drove through the docks. The 
cabman stared curiously when she gave 
the address that had been written upon 
the telegram. It was not often he 
drove distinguished young ladies to 
Snell’s Terrace. Dorothy paid more 
than the legal fare, and then, bag in 


hand, rang the bell of Number 7. A 
slattern of a girl opened the door. 
“Is she better?” faltered Dorothy. 
“She died at four this morning,” re- 


plied the girl, bursting into tears and 
rubbing her eyes with a dirty apron. 
“We was expectin’ you, miss, but you’re 
too late.” 

Dorothy followed her into the house, 
through the hall, and into a snug par- 
lor, where a tall woman in black al- 
paca rose to receive her. This was the 
lodging-house keeper, who had known 
better days—having been cook in a 
peer’s family. In a rambling, incon- 
sequent, dreary voice, she communi- 
cated what there was left to tell. 
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“She was acting here, miss, when she 
had to leave the company. That was 
six weeks ago.” Then came the par- 
ticulars about the distinguished family 
whom she had had the honor to serve. 
“T tried to make her comfortable, miss, 
but she got very: low about herself. Of 
course I made allowances, havin’ ’ad 
five myself, miss, three doin’ well in 
good situations, and two lyin’ along- 
side of their father, who, if not suffer- 
in’ crool with the indigestching, was as 
good an ‘’usband as most of us gets. 
Well, miss, I tried to cheer her up, 
with a guess, maybe, as how things 
really was She fixed a pair of 
black, beady orbs upon Dorothy, who 
made no reply. “For not a word was 
said of Mr. Wride —’ Another si- 
lence. Dorothy said quietly: 

“Mrs. Wride seemed so strong when 
I left her.” 

The landlady sighed. 

“Lor’, miss, that was the trouble. 
Strong? Yes! And instead of keepin’ 
quiet, she was never satisfied unless 
she was rehearsing some silly stage 
business, tryin’ new steps, and what 
not. I tole ’er it was criminal—so did 
the doctor.” 

“She’s dead,” said Dorothy, in a low 
voice. “Poor thing; poor, poor thing!” 

The woman continued  drearily: 
“Three days ago she was practising 
some rubbishy turn, when she fell. The 
fall killed ’er, just as sure as my name 
is Facer.” 

“May I go to her?” 

“Certainly, miss, unless you’d like to 
see the baby first.” 

“The baby is alive?” 

“Alive, miss? There never was a 
finer little feller, even if ’e did come 
before we was quite ready for ‘im. 
Alive? You'll hear him in a minute.” 

“It’s a boy?” 

“Yes, miss, and a ten-pounder. Al- 
bert, my ’eaviest, weighed only nine 
and a quarter.” 

“T’ll see the baby—afterward.” 

Mrs. Facer nodded, and led the way 
up-stairs. At a door upon the second 
floor she paused. 

“T will go in alone,” said Dorothy. 
“Thank you.” 


She went into the darkened room. 

A moment later she was gazing upon 
the face of the dead girl, for girl, not 
woman, she looked. Death had 
smoothed all lines from that beautiful 
face, with which no long illness had 
played havoc. A faint smile seemed 
to rest upon the lips—her hair, twisted 
into a great braid, showed golden 
tints against the dead-white of the 
night-dress; the thick, curling lashes 
gleamed upon her cheek; from her 
folded hands came a flash of metal. 
Dorothy saw that she wore a wedding- 
ring. 

“Oh, you poor thing!” she repeated 
again. 

Her first feeling—or shall we say the 
first conscious and memorable reflec- 
tion ?>—was one of wonder and incredu- 
lity that Crystal should be dead! Dor- 
othy could see her dancing at the Lev- 
ity, the symbol of life, color, movement 
—and now at rest forever. 

And with her had perished those 
airy sprites of hope and fancy, those 
innumerable ambitions to rise in her 
“profesh,” to outshine other fixed stars, 
to play her part as mime and dancer 
with such art that he who had never 
truly loved her might fall at her feet, 
dazzled, conquered. 

Dorothy knelt down beside the bed. 
The pathos of what had been—its in- 
evitableness, its irony, its effect upon 
her own life—overpowered her. Crystal 
lay upon that poor bed the type of a 
million unfortunate women whose sins 
may be forgiven because they have 
loved much. By the grace of God, 
Dorothy herself had been protected 
from such a fate. But she knew, in 
all humility, that, stripped of a tender 
and inspiring upbringing, without a 
wise father’s love, without the minis- 
trations of faithful servants and teach- 
ers, lacking the example of worthy 
friends, she, too, might have been as 
Crystal Wride. And her tears flowed 
not only for the dead, but for the quick 
—the innumerable girls, like Crystal, 
alone and adrift upon wild waters. 

Presently she was able to pray for 
the repose of this errant soul. Prayer 
brought peace—the conviction that it 
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was well with the sinner, that suffering 
had purged her, that a greater suffer- 
ing than any fleshly anguish, the agony 
of disappointment, had been mercifully 
withheld. Then, rising from her knees, 
she gazed for the last time upon the 
face from which she had shrunk at first 
in loathing, to which she had turned 
in pity, the face which at last she had 
kissed in friendship. What strange 
bond had linked them together? What 
power had been thus triumphant in de- 
stroying seemingly indestructible bar- 
riers? 

At this moment, it seemed to Doro- 
thy that what true knowledge of her 
fellow creatures might be hers she 
owed to Crystal Wride, who had torn 
a film from her eyes. The laceration 
had not yet healed—she saw dimly,still, 
but she saw; and she knew that if 
Crystal had not come into her life, she 
might have remained blind to the end 
of her days. 

As she gazed at the still white face, 
she heard a faint cry—the unmistaka- 
ble wail of a newly born infant. The 
cry rose in a piteous crescendo, and 
died away. It seemed to Dorothy that 
the child was calling to her, entreating 
her to come quickly, proclaiming with 
its puny voice the incontestable rights 
of the living paramount over those of 
the dead. Dorothy drew the sheet over 
the face of the mother, and went out to 
see the child. 

Mrs. Facer awaited her on the land- 
ing. 

“She wrote this for you. I was to 
give it before you saw the baby.” 

Dorothy took from the woman’s hand 
an envelope. She noted with a curious 
pang the still childish handwriting— 
the carefully rounded letters, the strag- 
gling “f’s” and “1’s,” and “p’s.” Crys- 
tal had told her that she had tried to 
improve her caligraphy. “I write like 
a lady, don’t I?” she demanded; and 
Dorothy, after a moment’s pause, an- 
swered “Yes.” At this moment she 
was glad that she had said “Yes.” 
Crystal wrote: 

Dear Frienp: I’m a goner. I know it. I 
dare say my baby will die too, but if it don’t, 
keep it out of a foundling. Dick wouldn’t 
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like his son to be a charity, would he? I 

carn’t write no more. Excuse mistakes in 

spelling, for I’m awful low. Yours, 
CrysTAL 

P. S.—Tell Dick I loved him true from 
first to last. I always knew that he never 
loved me. But I give my baby to you. 

A week later Dorothy was back in 
Touraine, accompanied by the baby and 
a stout, red-cheeked wet-nurse found at 
Saint Malo. To Susan Judkins, the 
truth was told. In a sense, Susan rep- 
resented fairly enough the opinion of 
the world she had served so faithfully. 
We shall, therefore, set down her pro- 
tests without apology. 

“T’ve nothing against your looking 
after the child, Miss Dorothy, but it’s 
this hole-in-the-corner way of doing it 
that upsets me. Not a word to her 
ladyship or anybody else, and me sworn 
to ’old my tongue, not that I ever was 
a tattler. Round here, they'll say the 
child’s yours.” 

“So it is mine,” said Dorothy. “It 
vas given to me, I have written to 
Mr. Gasgoyne. When we hear from 
him, Susan——” 

“And suppose we don’t hear—— 

“Now you are talking nonsense.” 

“Tt’s better to say foolish things than 
to do them,” retorted Susan. “How- 
ever, what’s done is done. But to stop 
their evil tongues, I’m willing that you 
should tell ’em that it belongs to— 
me.” 

“Oh, Susan.” 

Dorothy began to laugh. Susan 
looked very cross. 

“You can call it my grandchild,” she 
said with dignity. ‘These Frenchies 
can think what they like of me.” 

But Dorothy justified herself to her- 
self. This matter concerned Dick, and 
Dick only. A word to her ladyship 
would have brought a hornet’s nest 
indeed about her ears. Sir Augustus, 
in pursuit of what he deemed to be his 
duty, would have put his well-shod 
foot upon every tender feeling in her 
heart. Let us admit that from the first 
Dorothy deliberately ignored the pos- 
sible consequences of her act. But 
then she was sure that Dick would ap- 
prove, and Dick’s smile obliterated ten 
million frowns. Dick would come back 
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soon, and she would whisper: “I have 
done this for you.” There remained 
the grim possibility that they might not 
hear from Dick. Not hearing—as 
Susan had hinted delicately—meant the 
wiping out of Dick. He was not 
bullet-proof, her splendid Dick; but 
surely, surely! Oh, he must come! 
She had an infallible conviction that 
Dick would live long and accomplish 
great things. 

Accordingly, not even to Moira 
Curragh was mention made of this 
baby, who throve apace from the be- 
ginning. Never was seen a handsomer 
boy. But, at first, Dorothy could hard- 
ly bear the sight of him, because he 
was not hers. Perhaps—what man can 
read a woman’s heart?—but, perhaps, 
the instinctive repugnance which the 
child inspired in her, the occasional 
abominable wish that he had never been 
born, and a thousand other inarticulate 
antipathies—in their sum, the inevitable 
shrinking of the pure from what is 
tainted—these may have driven Dor- 
othy to an extreme of altruism and in- 
discretion. If the baby had been her 
own, he could not have received more 
tender care. He had come into this 
world by a by-path; a king’s son, upon 
the king’s highway, could not have been 
handsomer or happier than this ob- 
scure, motherless creature, who had no 
name but one—Noel, because he had 
been born on Christmas day. 

He had been baptized at Southamp- 
ton. “Noel, son of Crystal Wride,” 
was inscribed upon a certificate which 
lay in Dorothy’s dressing-case. His 
birth was duly recorded elsewhere—the 
crude fact hastily written down and 
forgotten as soon as written. The 
parson who baptized him, the doctor 
who registered his birth, both busy, 
overworked men, forgot his existence 
long before he was short-coated. 

It is significant that from the first 
the baby adored Dorothy. In her arms, 
he lay quiet, when in others, he howled 
lustily. His first smile—according to 
the trusty Susan—was for Dorothy. 
When he could crow, he crowed always 
at sight of her, and reached out white, 
dimpled fists. 

















If she struggled against this never- 
ending wooing, this subtle enticement, 
nobody but herself was aware of that 
struggle. In the end the male tri- 
umphed. Dorothy had fought against 
friendship for the mother, and been 
vanquished. She did not hold out so 
long against Dick’s son, in whose blue 
eyes she saw Dick himself. She began 
to tell herself that baby was all Dick, 
that from tip to toe he was his father’s 
son. The child clawed at her bosom 
and at her heart-strings. With divine 
audacity he demanded love—love un- 
stinted; and the inordinate demand 
created the supply. And Dorothy was 
no niggard. When she gave love or 
friendship she never measured it. 

“T love you,” she whispered into the 
tiny pink ear. “I love you to distrac- 
tion.” 

Solomon gave Susan to understand 
that his nose was out of joint. One 
day he found a filmy veil beside an 
empty perambulator. He tore it vi- 
ciously to pieces! 

This happened three months later, 
when spring was abroad in Touraine. 
No word had come from Dick. Each 
day, as Alcibiade swung into sight car- 
rying his stout leather bag, Dorothy 
would feel a lump in her throat, a 
weakening of the knees, a quiver of 
excitement. Alcibiade would deliver 
the paper—there were few letters now 
—and swing on, whistling gaily. Then, 
after a decent interval, Susan Judkins 
would appear, with a careless: “Any 
news this morning, Miss Dorothy?” 
Dorothy would shake her head; and 
Susan would return to her work with 
a tightening of her thin lips and the 
mournful expression of the confirmed 
pessimist. Dick, of course, had not re- 
ceived the letter. After Sir Frederick 
Roberts had proclaimed the annexation 
of the Kuram district, Dick’s letters to 
his paper had ceased. There was a 
paragraph to the effect that “Our spe- 
cial correspondent, Mr. Richard Gas- 
goyne, is about to make an expedition 
into the country beyond our frontier, 
supposed to be occupied by wild tribes 
friendly to British rule.” After this 
paragraph—-silence. 
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Three more months passed; then a 
bolt fell. Richard Gasgoyne had per- 
ished in the mountains. There were 
paragraphs in the papers—short obitu- 
ary notices of a young man of brilliant 
promise. A famous soldier expressed 
his profound reyret; the greatest editor 
in the world observed ex cathedraé that 
such men as Gasgoyne were scarce. 

Dorothy gallantly refused to believe 
this terrible news. When detailed con- 
firmation followed the first attenuated 
report, when her letter was returned 
unopened (she had written her address 
on the envelope), she collapsed utterly. 
God had been too cruel! Susan looked 
very sour, scowled at all the world, es- 
pecially the baby. Why had Gasgoyne 
and his misbegotten brat spoiled her 
young mistress’ life? She asked her- 
self this question a score of times, and 
then put another, a poser, to Dorothy. 

“What are you going to do now, 
Miss Dorothy ?” 

Poor Dorothy, haggard from loss of 
sleep, perplexed, miserable in mind and 
body, answered irritably: “I have de- 
cided what to do. I shall adopt the 
child and bring him up as my own.” 

To this Susan replied with one word: 

“Lory 

The faithful creature had the wit 
and kindness to perceive that in Doro- 
thy’s present mood, expostulation, how- 
ever discreetly worded, would be the 
further laceration of surfaces already 
cruelly abraded. So, for the moment, 
she held her tongue. Some five days 
later Moira Curragh rushed down from 
Paris. Her astonishment and exasper- 
ation when she heard the truth from 
beginning to end may be imagined. 

“Doll, you are crazy. Do you know 
what the world will say?” 

“Why should I care what the world 
says?” 

“They will say that this is your child, 
that Dick Gasgoyne Oh, my dear, 
you must let me take you in hand. I’m 
so glad Icame. If I had delayed——” 





She broke off abruptly, surprised by 
the expression forming itself upon her 
friend’s face—a certain rigid determi- 
nation. 
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“The world, you say, Moira, will be- 
lieve that Dick’s son is mine?” 

“Of course a 

“Then I accept the world’s verdict.” 

“You are quite cracked.” 

“Cracked? Well, in a sense I am 
cracked. I feel exactly as if I were 
Dick’s widow. Oh, Moira, don’t I read 
what is in your mind? You'd take me 
back to Paris with you, cheer me up, 
buy me clothes, and find me a good 
fellow for a husband. It is written 
on your kind face. And in reply, I can 
only say: ‘No, thank you.’ Yes—I am 
cracked,” she laughed gently, as if with 
a sense of the irony of life, “and some 
of the love which makes life worth liv- 
ing to women has leaked out of me, 
but some remains. And he loves me. 
He is mine, mine!” 

At these words, so quickly spoken, 





Moira Curragh, whom her enemies 
stigmatized as a heartless butterfly, 
bent her head and burst into tears. 


Dorothy did the comforting, after all— 
and her eyes were quite dry. Later, 
Lady Curragh asked an _ important 
question: 

“What will you tell your poor Aunt 
Charlotte ?” 

“You needn’t pity her. Haven’t you 
heard the news? Amy is going to 
marry Teddy Ipswich, who will never 
give her a moment’s uneasiness.” 

- ey 

“Yes; [ am asked to be bridesmaid. 
The letter arrived only this morning.” 

“He was devoted to you once. How 
men chop and change——” 

“Some men do, and many women.” 
Slight lines formed themselves about 
her mouth and eyes. She was won- 
dering whether she envied Amy, and 
all the girls of Amy’s pattern who are 
not capable of love or hate or any emo- 
tion whatever other than a tepid self- 
satisfaction. In quantity and quality 
Teddy Ipswich’s brains might compare 
favorably, perhaps, with a hen’s, but 
he could make Amy happy. Beneath 
his touch and the words “With all my 
worldly goods I thee endow,” Amy 
would purr like a plump, white cat 

“You must tell your people some- 
thing, Dorothy.” 
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“Moira, how understanding of you 
to know I can’t tell them everything. 
It would be like throwing mud at Dick’s 
grave.” 

“Yes. Yes. And the pompous ‘J 
told you so; J warned you, my dear 
Dorothy . . . But, still, some- 
thing as 

“Half the truth—eh? I can write 
that I shall never marry, that I have 
adopted a child, that I propose to call 
myself ‘Mrs.’ I must expect red-hot 
letters, but they will cool crossing the 
Channel. It is so comfortable to re- 
member that both uncle and aunt are 
the worst sailors in the world.” 

Lady Curragh protested eloquently 
against adoption for nearly half an 
hour. At the end she said with exas- 
peration : 

“This is suttee. 
not in weeds.” 

Dorothy was in white, unrelieved by 
any color, 

“T wear white, not black,” said Dor- 
othy. “I look a fright in black.” 

“Oh, ho!” murmured her friend, re- 
flecting that the case was far from 
hopeless. 

“Baby detests black.” 

“You wear white on his account?” 

“Moira, let us talk of him; it will 
do me good. He is such a darling; 
and both Solomon and poor old Susan 
hate him.” 

Lady Curragh had a boy of her own, 
and was quite willing to talk baby- 
talk. Presently the nounou, a-flutter 
with gay ribbons, brought the child to 
the salon, and Moira Curragh exclaim- 
ing: “’Pon my word, I never saw 
such a baby, never!” was repaid for a 
long and dusty railway journey by the 
first radiant smile she had seen upon 
her friend’s face. 

“TIsn’t he? And now he is all mine.” 

Next day Lady Curragh returned to 
Paris. As the train bore her through 
the pleasant vineyards and orchards of 
the garden of France, she had time to 
reflect dispassionately upon what Dor- 
othy was doing. At parting, after kiss- 
ing her friend, she had whispered: “I 
have told you before that you are a 





I wonder you are 





Dorothy had smiled, 
and in her smile lay wisdom, not folly, 
as if she alone of all the world knew 


heavenly fool.” 


that she had done well. Moira had to 
admit that this particular fool was liv- 
ing in a paradise. From the windows 
of her carriage, Moira could see the 
Loire, silvery gray, in a landscape of 
delicate shades of color which in com- 
bination produced a suffused neutral 
tint. If there was no “wild freshness 
of morning” (Moira was too true an 
Irishwoman not to set an extravagant 
value upon livid color and dashing ac- 
tion), one could not deny or ignore 
the sweet restfulness of afternoon, 
herald of “evening’s best-light.” Dor- 
othy loved her garden, her books, her 
piano, and her son. Moira had these 
blessings, also, and many others, nota- 
bly a husband who adored her and 
an ever-increasing circle of friends 
whose friendliness, while undeniably 
flattering, became at times importunate. 
She told herself that she loved her boy 
devotedly, but she saw very little of 
him, 

Nevertheless, dominating these re- 
flections, rose the conviction that Dor- 
othy of all the women she knew was 
best equipped to be a happy wife and 
mother. It was intolerable to think of 
her wearing the willow for ever and 
ever. It was equally intolerable, per- 
haps more so, to conceive of her as a 
shunned creature; one with a possibly 
abominable secret, one to be “cut” by 
society, disregarded if not disavowed 
by her high and mighty relations, un- 
worthy, for instance, to assist at the 
wedding of Amy and “It.” Moira 
clenched her fists and set her teeth. In 
spirit she was groaning out: “Oh, 
Doll, Doll, you are a fool, and that is 
why I love you so. To think of you 
as Virgin—and Martyr.” 

Then, to distract her mind, she won- 
dered what her exact feeling would 
have been, had Dorothy been about to 
marry “It,” with his many acres, his 
famous diamonds, hi. house full of 
Romneys and Gainsboroughs. “It” 
had offered his possessions to Dorothy, 
not once, but half a dozen times. If 
she had accepted them, would her life, 
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presumably, have been happier? To 
this question Lady Curragh could find 
no answer in a very tired and muddled 
head. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Within a month, Dorothy moved to 
Champfleury, a pretty village not far 
from Vouvray, and situated high upon 
the right bank of the Loire. Here she 
found a small furnished house stand- 
ing in a pretty garden, which she took 
on a three years’ lease in the name of 
Madame Armine. The reasons which 
constrained her to borrow a name are 
fairly obvious, but they were fortified 
by the Helmingham letters which 
streamed across the Channel for a fort- 
night, and then stopped suddenly. Sir 
Augustus exacted entire frankness, but 
quite wrecked any chance of obtaining 
it by the wording of his penultimate 
sentence: 


I shall endeavor to bear any revelation, 
however shocking it may be, with patience 
and fortitude. I remember your upbringing, 
which was undisciplined and harum-scarum. 
But I insist upon the truth. 


Aunt Charlotte wrote in a kinder 


vein: 


My Poor UnnAppy CuiLtp: What am I to 
think? Your letter has distressed us terribly. 
Your dear uncle—whose strength makes him 
so nobly forbearing with the infirmities of 
weakness—has been indeed a tower to me. 
We can guess what has happened. Oh, my 
child, I was wretched when your mother 
died; and now how thankful am I that she 
was spared this! But do not harden your 
heart against us! We will hush things up! 
For the present you are wise to keep out of 
England. If I were not distracted by Amy’s 
wedding, I should cross to you. The dear 
Duke of Anglia is our guest; he is Edward’s 
godfather, but nothing has given me any 
pleasure since your letter came. You have 
pledged us to secrecy—was that necessary ?— 
but I should like to speak to the dear vicar; 
may I? Augustus says I am blameless, but 
I cannot forget that I sent that terrible in- 
vitation. If it had only gone to Chelsea Bar- 
racks! I implore you to open your heart to 

Your miserable aunt, 
CHARLOTTE. HELMINGHAM. 


Amy, that virgin page, wrote in semi- 
ignorance of what had taken place. She 
was aware that Dorothy had dis- 
tressed her parents to such an extent 
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as to interfere with her approaching 
marriage, and even to tarnish slightly 
its gilded splendors. Let us not blame 
our Amy because *she displayed curi- 
osity and petulance. _ 

What have you been up to, my dearest Dol- 
lie? Father and mother are so cross, and 
really, it’s rather hard on me and Teddy. 
Father told me, or father I wheedled it out 
of him, that you had adopted a baby! I 
never heard of anything so utterly amazing. 
Is it a French baby? For some absurd rea- 
son I have been ordered not to tell Teddy, 
from whom I have no secrets. I am afraid 
you have done something very naughty! I 
do wish you would write me everything. I 
am now quite as good as a married woman, 
You were horrid to refuse to be my brides- 
maid, but if you had arrived with a baby—— 
Really, it is too extraordinary. What does it 
call you? Or is it too wee to speak? Did 
you buy it? Or find it? I can remember 
you saying to me years ago, when we were 
quite tots, that you would like to have a real 
baby, although you hated dolls. I had more 
sense than you, because I said I liked the 
dolls best. One could always put them away 
in a drawer when one was tired of playing 
with them. Darling Teddy has given me the 
loveliest rope of pearls. 

When Dorothy received these letters, 
her first impulse was to cross the Chan- 
nel and to confront her uncle with 
Crystal’s death and the baby’s birth- 
certificates. Doubtless a wiser, a more 
worldly young woman would have done 
so instantly. The temptation to clear 
herself of a shameful imputation was 
strong, but her love for the child, her 
love for the child’s father were strong- 
er. She realized clearly enough that 
all the truth must be told, and, in 
fancy, she could hear the pompous, 
carefully articulated accents of Sir Au- 
gustus: “My dear Dorothy, de mortuis 
nil nisi bonum. You are Latinist 
enough to understand the quotation; 
but the story you have told me only 
fortifies me in my own good judgment 
in having shown an unfortunate, and, 
permit me to add, unprincipled young 
man the door!” With that he would 
purse a slightly swollen underlip and 
refuse to continue the conversation. 
Aunt Charlotte, good, kind soul, would 
renew those offers of kinship and af- 
fection which Dorothy had found such 
difficulty before in declining. Lastly, 
the adopted child of a spinster would 
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excite endless gossip. A shadow would 
envelop him from the beginning, a stain 
would discolor his innocent blue eyes. 
When he was oid enough to think in- 
telligently, he would ask for details 
about his mother. 

Let us admit, then, that a foolish, an 
indiscreet, a short-sighted determina- 
tion was reached by Dorothy. Let us 
admit, also, that she was furious with 





her relations because—as Moira Cur- 
ragh had predicted—they placed the 


worst construction possible upon her 
explanations. And she was too young, 
and too sore at that moment, to forgive 
them, or to try to look at her act with 
their blinking eyes. She replied cold- 
ly that she had nothing to add to her 
first letter. Anything would have 
served her better than this cold, dig- 
nified refusal to exculpate herself from 
an abominable accusation. “Do not let 
me hear that abandoned creature’s 
name!” commanded Sir Augustus, in 
the full sonorous voice with which he 
read Family Prayers. “She is no long- 
er my niece.” 

Lady Helmingham wrote again, 
thereby softening Dorothy’s resentment, 
but confirming her resolution to hold 
her tongue. Aunt Charlotte, well mean- 
ing, muddled, always dependent upon 
others, would abide by her husband’s 
judgment in this, as in everything else. 

Because uncle and aunt reflected 
faithfully the opinions and judgments 
of the world in which she had lived 
hitherto, Dorothy determined to drop 
out of it altogether. She sold the lease 
of the house in Oakley Street, and the 
furniture that Dick and she had bought 
together, which she felt she could not 
bear to see again. But she sent for 
her father’s prints and engravings. 
Then came the adoption of a new name. 
Armine pleased her. She shrank from 
giving another woman’s son her own 


name. His father’s did not belong to 
him. “Wride” was really sinfully 
ugly. 


And so it came to pass that Dorothy 
dropped out of a large circle of ac- 
quaintances into a very small one, who, 
with Gallic politeness, accepted her as 
a young English widow with a beauti- 


ful baby and independent means. Some 
tongues wagged, but Susan Judkins 
looked so aggressively respectable, and 
Dorothy herself met suspicious glances 
with an air so candid, a bearing so as- 
sured and dignified, that the world of 
Champfleury became unanimous in 
agreeing that Madame Armine was 
good as she was charming—“trés, trés, 
bien, avec un bébé comme un ange: 
absolument un chef-d’euvre!”’ 

Before many months had passed the 
masterpiece could say “Mum” and 
“Min.” He called Dorothy “Mum,” 
possibly an imitation of Susan’s “M’m,” 
always uttered with a defiant emphasis. 
It is certain that “Mum” was the first 
articulate word the Wonder uttered, 
and Dorothy, whom we know to be 
truthful, swore that he said it looking 
into her eyes and smiling. Later he 
christened himself “Min”; presumably 
an abbreviation of Armine. 

After the nounou returned to Saint 
Malo, Susan appointed herself head 
nurse. “I shall do my duty,” she told 
Dorothy, “but the child can’t expect 
me to love it, miss, I mean ma’am.” 

“But he will,” said Dorothy; “and in 
your hard old heart you do love him.” 

“If I was not a Christian woman, I 
should curse it,” Susan had replied. It 
will be noticed that she refused the 
infant the small compliment of sex. 

“You are a pagan, but Min will con- 
vert you.” 

“Not it,” retorted the ancient hand- 
maid. 

When Min was eighteen months old, 
he fell ill, This happened in the mid- 
summer of the year 1881, just before 
Sir Frederick Roberts’ famous march 
to Candahar. When the illness seemed 
likely to be fatal, Susan Judkins as- 
sumed a face of stone. “God knows 
what’s best,” she said to herself, but 
she meant that she knew also, and that 
death would cut knots. But she had 
not steeled herself against the piteous 
sight of the child’s sufferings, nor had 
she understood what he had become to 
her mistress. Min grew steadily worse. 
Finally, there came an awful moment, 
when a consulting surgeon advised an 
operation. 
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“Not on him,” said Susan, shudder- 
ing, “not on such a tiny mite.” 

“Nothing else will save him,” said 
Dorothy. “Oh, Susan, you don’t—you 
don’t wish that he would die, do you?” 

“Miss Dorothy, I do not deny that I 
have thought that would be a way out 
of the wood.” 

“God forgive you, Susan, when you 
know what he is to me!” 

Susan bustled away, red of face, but 
she wiped her eyes with hér apron 
more than once when she found herself 
alone. 

Dorothy sat down in the pretty salon, 
gay with flowers and chintz, listening 
to the whispers of the two doctors in 
consultation over Min’s tormented lit- 
tle body. Solomon thrust a cold nose 
into her hand. 

“And you don’t want him to live, 
either,” she exclaimed. 

Solomon caught her eye and held it. 


His clear moss-agate-colored orbs 
shone with pity and sympathy. As 


plainly as a tyke can put it, he was 
expressing his regret and promising 
amendment. Then he wagged his short 
tail hopefully. Dorothy took his head 
between her hands. 

“Do you think Min will get well?’ 
she asked. 

Solomon considered a moment; then 
he tore his head out of Dorothy’s 
hands, and, very deliberately, lay upon 
his back, a pose known as dying for 
his queen. He would always lie like 
this, quite immovable till Dorothy said: 
“Live and eat!” Now, without any 
word, he lay perfectly still, and then 
jumped to his feet and tore round the 
room like one possessed. But he never 
barked. It was uncanny to see him. 

“T believe he does know,” said Dor- 
othy. 

But an awful twenty-four hours fol- 
lowed, so poignant in its anxiety and 
misery that Dorothy looked never quite 
the same again. The look of the 
nymph, which the actor had noted when 
he passed her upon Albert Bridge, upon 
the day of the storm, vanished forever 
while Min fought for his life, and she 
looked on, unable to do anything except 
hope and pray. 
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Toward the end of this terrible 
period the doctor, a kind, clever fel- 
low, who had children of his own, in- 
sisted upon her taking a mouthful of 
food and fresh air. 

“Madame,” he said gravely, “you 
will want all your strength to nurse 
him.” 

Dorothy thanked him, and left. the 
room. Her hands were closed, as if 
she were holding on tight to the morsel 
of hope in the doctor’s voice. Outside 
the bedroom door she discovered Su- 
san, not only red-faced, but red-eyed.- 

“Susan !” 

Susan spoke very hurriedly, with a 
choked, hardly articulate utterance. 

“Tf it had cost me my place, I was 
going to get you out of that. I know 
why you’ve not let me go near him. 
You don’t trust me, because of what I 
said. I dessay you thought I’d forget 
to give him his medicine, quite acci- 
dentally on purpose.” 

“Susan, you’re crazy!” 

“No, I ain’t, but I have been. Yes, 
crazy and wicked. When you said: 
‘God forgive you, Susan!’ yesterday 
it come upon me suddenlike that you 
meant me to understand that God, in 
His mercy, might forgive such a mis- 
erable sinner, but that you wouldn't, 
not if it was never Now, I’ve 
been on my knees askin’ Him to take 
me and leave you Min. Yes, I have, 
and I mean it. I’m a hateful old 
woman, and you'll never forgive me; 
never.” 

“Susan!” . 

“Oh, Miss Dorothy 

They fell into each other’s arms, but 
even at this moment Susan’s common 
sense routed her sentiment. She re- 
leased herself quickly, and said, quite 
in her old authoritative manner: 

“It’s not salt tears you want, but a 
glass of wine, and a bit of chicken.” 
“T believe you love him, Susan.” 
“Of course I do, but I wouldn’t al- 
low it. I wanted to hate the blessed 
lamb more than I ever wanted any- 
thing in my life. Now, you come along 

with me.” 

That night Min took a turn for the 
better. The operation was pronounced 


so. 


” 
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entirely successful. And within ten 
days the little fellow looked as if-noth- 
ing had happened; but upon his body 
and upon the hearts of two women 
were scars, 


After this incident, life at Champ- 
fleury flowed on as placidly as the great 
river below Dorothy’s cottage. It 
would be optimism to state that Dor- 
othy was happy, but we have her own 
testimony that she was not unhappy. 
And there were wonderful moments 
-when she forgot everything except the 
ravishing fact that a child loved her. 
Most healthy women have the maternal 
instinct strongly developed, but as of- 
ten as not it is as strongly repressed, 
or, perhaps, diverted into other chan- 
nels. With Dorothy this instinct 
seemed to blow, to bloom, to expand, 
day by day, nourished by what it fed 
on. Philosopher enough to put from 
her the past, she sunned herself in the 
present, with an occasional jaunt into 
the future. She sent for Herbert 
Spencer’s book on education. Let us 
whisper that she pinched a bit, in her 
personal expenditures, so as to provide 
a fund for private and public school ex- 
penses. But her excursions into the 
future carried her no further than, let 
us say, Winchester, where Richard 
Gasgoyne had been educated. Of her 
own life, apart from Min’s, she refused 
to think lucidly, or, indeed, to evoke 
any image whatever. Some women are 
extremely clever at adaptations. In a 
round hole ‘hey grow round; in a 
square hole they develop right angles. 
Dorothy told herself that she was a 
chameleon, because she assumed the 
color, the gray, neutral tints of 
the house and place wherein the hours 
drifted by so pleasantly and placidly. 

One gets further insight into her 
character and temperament, when one 
realizes that she held fast to the con- 
viction that Min, since he had survived 
a dangerous operation, would live to do 
all that his sire would have done had 
he not been slain in the mountains of 
Afghanistan. Min was going to be a 
great man. 

It is not to be denied that the circle 


soit, 


For 
instance, partly from motives of econ- 
omy, partly from lack of interest in 
distant happenings, partly, also, because 


in which she lived grew smaller. 


the mere mention of certain familiar 
names and places provoked pangs, she 
gave up her English newspaper, per- 
haps the most serious mistake of any 
that she had made. No letters came 
from England, either; and Moira Cur- 
ragh, whose husband had been made 
governor of a distant colony, wrote but 
seldom, because Dorothy took an un- 
conscionable time in answering letters. 
Here again we get a glimpse of a cast- 
away turning aching eyes from the ele- 
ment which has witnessed disaster. 
Dorothy could not think of Moira with- 
out seeing Dick. 


Min was two years old when the 
unforeseen occurred. It chanced that 
an English spinster had come to 
Champfleury to pass the winter and to 
improve—so she told Dorothy—her 
French accent. Dorothy was drawn 
to her; divining much that was beauti- 
ful beneath an uncompromisingly plain 


exterior. The spinster’s name was 
Mirehouse. Two or three persons 
called her Adelaide. Her story was 


soon told to Dorothy. Mirehouse pére 
had been a well-to-do merchant, ruined 
in his old age by centralization. A 
vast emporium had established itself 
in the provincial town in which Mr. 
Mirehouse had labored long and _ val- 
iantly. The cockle-shell tried to com- 
pete against the line-of-battle ship and, 
of course, foundered. Had Mr. Mire- 
house retired with his savings, all 
would have been well, but with British 
obstinacy he refused to move till his 
last penny was spent; then he retreated 
suddenly to the cemetery. His two 
daughters, neither of them young or 
strong, had to begin life again as gov- 
ernesses. After a decade of middle- 
class teaching, the younger sister, 
Laura, married her employer, a wid- 
ower of sixty, with a large family, a 
chronic dyspepsia, and a_ nice, snug 
business which Miss Mirehouse euphe- 
mistically described as the meat trade. 
Laura’s husband was indeed a butcher; 








a pork butcher, if the whole truth must 
be told. 

“How she.could marry him!” sighed 
Miss Mirehouse. “But she has; and, 
in consequence, I have felt myself jus- 
tified in spending a certain portion of 
my savings. I am about to ‘reculer 
pour mieux sauter.”” She _ blushed 
faintly. ‘You know what I mean, dear 
Mrs. Armine. If I perfect my French 
accent, I can demand a higher salary. 
The French here is very pure, I have 
been told.” 

“Yes,” said Dorothy. 

“And everything else is so good and 
so cheap.” 

After this Miss Mirehouse was in 
and out of Dorothy’s cottage at least 
once a day. She asked no questions, 
evinced no curiosity whatever, and 
adored Min. Solomon treated her with 
distinguished consideration. 

In return for such small courtesies 
as occasional meals, the loan of books, 
a nosegay or two, Miss Mirehouse was 
punctilious in bringing to Dorothy the 
Illustrated London News, despatched 
regularly from the house of the pork 
butcher, after he and his wife had—as 
Miss Mirehouse put it—perused it. 

“My sister Laura has begged my ac- 
ceptance of other things—we are about 
the same size—but I could not justify 
myself in accepting more than this. 
Pray keep it as long as you like.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Dor- 
othy. 

One never-to-be-forgotten day Miss 
Mirehouse arrived with the paper in 
her cotton-gloved hand. As she handed 
it to Dorothy, with the usual “pray 
keep it as long as suits your conveni- 
ence,” she added: “It is more than 
usually interesting this week. There is 
a long review, and some interesting 
pen-and-ink sketches, of Mr. Gas- 
goyne’s book.” 

“Mr.—Gasgoyne——” 

Afterward she wondered that she 
had been able to speak; but, although 
the name struck her with violence, her 
quick wits apprehended instantly that 
Miss Mirehouse must be speaking of 
the other Gasgoyne, the Coldstreamer. 

“Mr. Richard Gasgoyne, you know.” 
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Dorothy hesitated a second, then 
quite easily she said: 

“Dear Miss Mirehouse, I am ashamed 
to say I do not know. What has Mr. 
Gasgoyne done?” 

Happily the  spinster’s modesty 
averted the catastrophe which im- 
pended. 

“You will read it all there,” she said, 
indicating the paper. “How is darling 
Min this morning?” 

“He is with Susan Judkins,” Dor- 
othy replied absently. “In the next 
room, if you would like to see him.” 

“it 1 msy.” 

As soon as she had gone Dorothy 
opened the paper. Her fingers trem- 
bled slightly, because nobody of the 
name of Gasgoyne could be indifferent 
to her. Perhaps instinct warned her 
of what she was about to find. 

Five minutes later Miss Mirehouse, 
returning from the nursery, uttered a 
shrill cry. Dorothy was lying back in 
her armchair—senseless. The paper, 
unnoticed in the general excitement, lay 
upon the floor. 

When she recovered consciousness, 
she was lying on her bed, and Susan 
was bending over her, holding up a 
warning finger. 

“You keep quiet, Miss Dorothy. 
You’ve just fainted, that’s all. It must 
ha’ been the smell o’ onions in that 
raggoo. Miss Mirehouse noticed it. 
She’s with Master Min outside.” 

“Get me the Iilustrated London 
News.” 

“bor!” 

“At once, please. It’s on the floor in 
the salon.” 

When the faithful Susan returned, 
Dorothy was walking up and down, her 
eyes sparkling, her cheeks ablaze. 

“Mercy me! What’s happened?” 

“Susan, he’s not dead. Do you un- 
derstand? Mr. Gasgoyne is alive— 
alive!” 

“God preserve us!” 

“He has preserved him. Oh, Susan, 
give me the paper, quick. I must read 
it to you. He’s alive. Oh, Susan, Su- 
san!” She slipped from the bed and 
knelt down. “Let us return thanks to- 


gether for God’s mercy!” 
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The old woman and the young knelt 
side by side in solemn silence. 

A slight attack of hysteria, laughing 
and weeping, followed, treated dras- 
tically by Susan. 

“Miss Dorothy, you stop it. If you 
don’t be’ave, I’ll—I’ll slap Master Min; 
yes, I will. That'll bring you to your 
senses. If you go on like this Mr. 
Gasgoyne’ll find you in your coffin, and 
what would he say to me then, I’d like 
to know ?” 

3ut has joy ever been known to kill 
a young and healthy woman? Dorothy 
stopped crying, although she laughed 
at intervals—a laugh that warmed 
chilled fibers in Susan’s heart. 

Gasgoyne, it seems, had been cap- 
tured by one of the tribes and held a 
prisoner. His companion had _ been 
killed and left with Gasgoyne’s camp 
equipage. This man happened to be 
wearing Gasgoyne’s clothes. His fea- 
tures, when his body was found, were 
unrecognizable. Hence the mistake in 
identity. The review went on to de- 
scribe Gasgoyne’s thrilling escape, his 
adventures, the knowledge of the coun- 
try he had gleaned, and so forth. At 
the end Susan said suddenly: 

“Lor’, Miss Dorothy, if we'd kept on 
with the Morning Post we'd ha’ known 
all this six months ago.” 

Dorothy gasped. 

“So we should.” 

But — so she reflected — Gasgoyne 
might not have returned to England. 
There was work for him to do in 
India. And, of course, her letter to 
him had been returned. Otherwise 
Her speculations were interrupted by 
Susan, who had been glancing through 
the paper. 

“Here’s his photograph, Miss Dor- 
othy.” 

“Shush-h-h! You 
to call me ma’am.” 

“Not when we’re alone—not now,” 
said Susan, with decision. “Pore young 
gentleman, he has had a rough time of 
it. Skin and bone!” 

Dorothy gazed at a much-shrunken 
Dick. The photograph, she noticed, 
had been taken in Bombay. Under the 
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heading “Our Illustrations” she found 
the following paragraph: 

Mr. Richard Gasgoyne, whose now famous 
book is reviewed at length in these columns, 
has settled permanently in London. We are 
glad to be able to state authoritatively that 
he has recovered his health. 

Dorothy read this aloud, then she 
said, with decision: “I shall go to 
London at once.” 

“And me and Master Min?” 

Dorothy considered. The month was 
February. 

“You and Min must stay here. I 
shall come back as soon as I have seen 
him.” 

“He'll bring you back,” 
san. 

“Perhaps.” Dorothy blushed. 

A minute later she was explaining to 
Miss Mirehouse that business of im- 
portance was taking her from Champ- 
fleury. Of her fainting-fit she said 
nothing, and the discreet spinster asked 
no questions. 

“I shall come to see the little darling 
every day.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” said Dor- 
othy. Her face looked so radiant, that 
Miss Mirehouse ventured upon a com- 
pliment. 

“My dear, your business must be of 
a pleasant nature. You are positively 
beaming.” 

“Am I?” said Dorothy. Then the 
desire to acknowledge her great hap- 
piness overwhelmed her. 

“When I return I shall have some- 
thing to tell you. Yes, I am happy. 
God has been very good to me.” 

Miss Mirehouse tried, and quite suc- 
cessfully, to hide her curiosity. When 
she came to Champfleury, some one had 
told her that Dorothy was a widow. 
Later Susan Judkins, in answer to a 
question delicately put by the little spin- 
ster, had said: “Yes, his father’s 
dead Seeing the radiance in Dor- 
othy’s eyes, Miss Mirehouse leaped to 
the conclusion that Min was about to 
be connected with a stepfather. A 
jealous pang pierced the heart of this 
insignificant, dowdy, middle - aged 
woman, who had inspired nothing much 
stronger than the lukewarm affection 
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of a few pupils. Why should Dorothy 
have so much: youth, health, ample 
means, an angel of a child, and two 
husbands! Poor Miss Mirehouse gazed 
ruefully at her carefully darned cotton 
gloves, at her stout, serviceable skirt, 
at her elastic-side boots. Then she told 
herself primly that she could not ap- 
prove of a second marriage. 


The journey to England in the heart 
of winter contrasted curiously with the 
same journey undertaken two years be- 
fore. The dominant note, then, ringing 
pitilessly in Dorothy’s ears, had been 
the knell of the year, the passing of 
1878 which had given and had taken 
away so much. The presentiment, too, 
that Crystal was dying, that she might 
arrive to find her dead, had lain heavy 
upon her. And over land and sea had 
hung wracks of cloud, torn and twisted 
by the wind into monstrous shapes of 
darkness. 

Now, in early February, the skies 
were clear, and upon all things lay the 
magical touch of spring. ‘The air was 
sparklingly fresh and bracing. Hoar 
frost had silvered the trees and the 
grasses in the fields, but when the sun 
rose a delicious warmth pervaded the 
air. The joyous notes of the black- 
bird echoed in every coppice; the fluting 
of the robin singing to his mate could 
be heard; the male chaffinches, no long- 
er banding together, were busy a-court- 
ing; from wattled folds came the 
feeble, piteous bleat of newly born 
lambs. Moreover, Dorothy was pecul- 
iarly sensible of the charm of her own 
country, of its gripping fascination af- 
ter absence, of its power to evoke half- 
forgotten facts and fancies of long 
ago, and to present them not exactly 
as they were, but as they might have 
been under the happiest circumstances. 
Most of us are aware of this glamour 
when we revisit old haunts, and if we 
are wise we make no effort to dispel it, 
but, rather, welcome it. Time has 
rubbed down some rough edges, hard 
stones have been covered with soft 


mosses and lichens, the red bricks are 
mellower in tint; everything is differ- 
ent, and we know it. 
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During this journey Dorothy had 
time to answer several difficult ques- 
tions. Why had Dick not attempted to 
communicate with her? The paper 
spoke of illness: he might have stag- 
gered back across the frontier, a wreck, 
broken in mind and body. But the 
press, which he had served faithfully, 
must have proclaimed his resurrection 
from the.dead. The Helminghams—in 
particular the chief of the house—al- 
lowed no jot or tittle of news to es- 
cape them. It was cruel of them not 
to have written, unless—Dorothy felt 
herself to be blushing furiously, afire 
with indignation, with helpless resent- 
ment. The Helminghams, of course, 
were the last people in the world to 
speak, when silence, according to their 
inviolable rules, might be conscientious- 
ly deemed more appropriate. Aunt 
Charlotte, who was not a Helmingham, 
might have bleated faintly: “Oh, Au- 
gustus, I must let Dorothy know,” and 
Sir Augustus would have answered in 
his Mr. Dombey manner: “My dear 
Charlotte, I am surprised at you. You 
propose to compound a moral felony, 
to be a party to a shocking misde- 
meanor,” and so forth. And if Dick 
had called upon her august relatives, 
she was sure that the flunkies had 
slammed a nicely varnished door in his 
face. If he had gone to Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, he would learn nothing. 
If he went to Oakley Street, ignorance 
would answer. the bell. Moira Cur- 
ragh was somewhere in New Zealand. 

No, deliberately she had cut herself 
off from Dick, because she had made 
certain that he was dead. 

When she reached London she whis- 
pered to herself that she was in the 
same city with Dick, that in a few min- 
utes she would know his address, that 
in less than half an hour she might be 
in his arms. She drove to a hotel, 
where she left her baggage, and then 
went on in the same cab to Dick’s pub- 
lishers, who, of course, would know 
Dick’s address. But, to her surprise, a 
civil clerk hemmed and hawed a semi- 
refusal. A note would be duly for- 
warded, or a telegram. Dorothy, who 
had forgotten to give her name, said 
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excitedly: “I don’t think you quite 
understand: I have only just learned 
that Mr. Gasgoyne is alive. I have 
mourned him as dead. I have traveled 
from Touraine to see him. Surely you 
won't refuse me his address.” 

At this the clerk, who was human, 
said amiably: 

“T will speak to the head of the firm. 
Your name, madam, if you please.” 

Dorothy hesitated, but only for a 
moment. 

“Miss Fairfax, Miss Dorothy Fair- 
fax. 

“Thank you.” 

Half a minute later he came back 
accompanied by a tall, thin, kindly 
faced man. 

“Miss Fairfax, will you spare me 
one minute?” 

“Certainly,” said Dorothy. She was 
wondering. what was the matter with 
the head of the firm. Did he suffer 
from a slight form of St. Vitus’ dance, 
or was it an incipient palsy ? He seemed 
to be much afflicted with some unfa- 
miliar nervous affection. Dorothy fol- 
lowed him into a square, cozy room 
lined with books, in the center of which 
stood an enormous desk, littered with 
papers, letters, and manuscripts. There 
was a smell of musty leather coming 
from a row of quartos in the book-shelf 
nearest to Dorothy’s chair. That faint, 
decaying odor came back to her a 
thousand times. 

“So you are Miss Fairfax?” His 
voice quavered oddly. 


“cy 
X CS. 


” 


“You—-pardon me, for I must seem 
indiscreet, but you will forgive me? 
You—you were engaged to Mr. Gas- 
goyne before he went to Afghanistan?” 

“Yes,” said Dorothy gravely. “I 
was engaged to him.” 

“And the engagement was. broken 
off ?” 

“Tt was indefinitely postponed.” 

The publisher, who was not only at 
the head of his own business but a 
personage in the social world, picked 
up a pencil and began to make a series 
of dots upon a scribbling pad. His 
partner and his wife were aware of this 


habit, which indicated indecision and 
anxiety. 

“My clerk tells me that you have 
only just heard of Mr. Gasgoyne’s re- 
turn to life and England.” 

“The day before yesterday.” 

“And you know nothing more?” 

“He is not—ill?” 

“He is perfectly well 

“You have something to tell me; 
what is it? I am sure you are kind; 
you wish to spare me some sudden 
shock, some—— Oh, what is it? I 
know nothing, except that he has writ- 
ten a book.” 

“Just so; a very successful book. 
The third edition comes out to-morrow. 
I have a copy here.” He picked up a 
large, attractively bound volume, which 
he held toward Dorothy. As she took 
it, she saw that the man’s eyes wan- 
dered uneasily from hers. He could 
not face the startled interrogation of 
her glance. Abruptly he rose from his 
chair and walked to the window. When 
he turned he had recovered his self- 
control. Dorothy, holding the book in 
her hands, stared helplessly at him. 

“Mr. Gasgoyne has gone abroad for 
a fortnight.” 

“Abroad ?” 

Instantly Dorothy smiled, divining 
the truth, interpreting the man’s awk- 
ward manner, his hesitation, his eva- 
sions, Dick and she had crossed each 
other. He was on his way to her, and 
this publisher, evidently a friend also, 
knew it. Dick had discovered her ad- 
dress. That was like him. He had 
hunted for her. She put her thoughts 
into quick words. 

“He has been looking for me? And 
you have helped him?” 

“VYes—TI have helped him. We ad- 
vertised for D. F. You never read our 
advertisements ?” 

“oe.” 

“We advertised for C. W., also.” 

“Oh!” 

“We heard through a theatrical agent 
that C. W. was dead.” 

“Did you hear anything more about 
C. W.? Where she died, for instance, 
and how?” 


” 











“We heard that she was dead; that’s 
all.” . 

“How on earth did you find out 
where I was living?” 

Very gently he answered: 

“We did not find out.” 

“Then 

“Mr. Gasgoyne has not gone abroad 
to look for you. He has gone abroad.” 
He rose stiffly, then he pointed at the 
book in Dorothy’s hand, as he con- 
tinued in the same quiet, even voice: 
“Tf you will look at the title-page, you 
will understand why Mr. Gasgoyne 
has gone abroad, and why I asked you 
to give me, his friend, and yours, and 
yours,” he repeated, “this interview.” 

He turned abruptly and walked to 
the window. 

Dorothy opened the book. Upon the 
dedicatory page were inscribed three 
words: 


, TO MY WIFE 





CHAPTER VII. 


Dorothy could never remember with 
any definiteness how she escaped from 
Gasgoyne’s publisher, but outwardly 
she behaved with coolness and self-pos- 
Her most vivid memory of 
what followed was that of pledging the 
publisher to secrecy, and then finding 


herself in Piccadilly, clutching Dick’s 


Sessit yn. 


book, dedicated to Dick’s wife. She 
preserved a dim recollection of laugh- 


ing aloud and meeting the amazed and 
amused glance of a foot-passenger, a 
very correctly attired youth, on his way 
to his club. After that, although she 
was able to control herself, she had a 
feeling that must know what 
had to pass, that her story was 
vritten in indelible ink upon her face. 
The porter at her hotel seemed to 
stare, the chambermaid, who answered 
the bell, conveyed by her manner that 
1 l 

l 


others 


come 


she knew everything, that she coul 

subtleties of the feminine min 
which as yet Dorothy herself had hard- 
ly had time to apprehend or even to 
perceive. 


divine 


The servant girl looked as 
if she also were torn in two by misery; 


her eyes, positively, were wet; she 
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might have been crying outside the 
door. 


“Have you lost a—relation ?” 

“A relation? I could spare one or 
two of them! I’ve lost my young man, 
miss.” 

The young man, it appeared, had 
abandoned her for a “shoppie,” a minx 
who tried to ape real ladies, and, with 
the help of pinchbeck jewelry and a 
new hat, had succeeded in alluring 
Jack from the side of an honest and 
faithful Jill. 

“He'll come back to you,” said Dor- 
othy. 

“Not ’im, miss. He went off in a 
huff like; and he won’t come back. I 
know he won't. They never do. If 
I'd held on to ’im tighter-——” 

Dorothy tried to comfort her, 
very unsuccessfully. After the 
had left the room, she marshaled her 
own thoughts, faced the facts, specu- 
lated miserably upon what might have 
been. If she had held on tighter! If 
she had continued her subscription to 
an English newspaper! Who has not 
writhed under the torture of realizing 
how insignificant an incident may mar 
our lives, until the higher wisdom 
teaches that nothing is insignificant, ex- 
cept perhaps our own sickly and lan- 
guishing efforts to rebel against Om- 
nipotence. 

Dorothy remained in her own room, 
and ate with difficulty one poached egg. 
A man, she reflected idly, would prob- 


but 


girl 


ably have heartened himself up with 
the best food and drink he could af- 
ford. In affliction, is weak tea a better 
substitute than champagne? Dorothy’s 
tea was very weak, and she lacked the 
energy to order a stronger brew. 


She passed a wretched night. Twice 
ived to read Gasgoyne’s book; 
was so individual, so personal, 
so saturated throughout with his own 
particular quips and tvrns of speech, 
man, so to speak, seemed to 
at her She saw him plain- 
ly, and he mocked her with his blue, 
sparkling eves which shone warmly 
upon another woman—his wife. 
Dorothy fell to wonderine what 
manner of woman she was. She wished 


side. 


stand 
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that she had asked the publisher for 
details. Was she pretty? Clever? 
Good and kind? She must have great 
qualities, to be sure, or Dick would 
not have chosen her. Had Dick told 
her about Crystal? 

Dorothy spent an hour at least re- 
solving this last question into its el¢- 
ments. Long before that time she real- 
ized almost with amazement that the 
shock she had undergone had changed 
her into a creature hardly recognizable. 
In her jealousy, her misery, her futile 
rage, she knew that she had become 
even as poor Crystal. She could feel 
her nails upon the wife’s cheek. She 
desired intensely to injure her and 
him, to injure each—a subtler injury— 
through the medium of the other. 

And Min was the weapon which the 
Fates had thrust into her hand. Be- 
fore the honeymoon had waned, bride 
and groom would know of Min’s ex- 
istence; Min, who was no pitiful waif 
of the gutter, but a strong, master- 
ful, man-child. 

One would prefer to pass over in de- 
cent silence this phase in a good and 
tender woman’s life. It is like looking 
at foxed and discolored pages in a 
really fine edition of a book we love, 
but Dorothy herself would wish the 
truth to be told, the blemishes to be 
exposed. 

Mentally speaking, she felt herself to 
be eviscerated. Those who have suf- 
fered from overwhelming shock will 
remember this feeling of emptiness, as 
if the husk alone were left. And all 
that one can whisper to such unfortu- 
nates is the certainty that because 
everything old seems to have been 
swept away, therefore something new 
must replace it. In the world of feel- 
ing, as in the physical world, nature 
abhors a vacuum. 

The only pleasure which Dorothy 
experienced during the next twenty- 
four hours was derived from the hate- 
ful conviction that Min would avenge 
her wrongs, would shatter her enemies. 
She pictured the scene. Dick and his 
bride in some charming spot in the Ri- 
viera. The publisher had mentioned a 
village near Nice. Into this paradise 





enter Dorothy and Min, with certifi- 
cates of birth and baptism and Crystal’s 
letter. 

“Do I hate myself more than Dick?” 
Dorothy asked herself, when she had 
rung down the curtain upon her drama. 

Next day her resolution to set about 
the brewing of an abominable stew was 
strengthened by the discovery that she 
knew Dick’s wife. A description of 
the wedding was in one of the society 
papers. Gasgoyne had chosen an heir- 
ess, a certain, Miss Katharine Tabard, 
the granddaughter of a successful cot- 
ton spinner. Dorothy could remember 
her perfectly:.a thin, graceful, feline 
creature. Many impecunious young 
men had asked the heiress to supply 
them with free board and lodging, and 
she had refused so prettily that they 
remained her friends and champions. 
You will know her, therefore, to be 
clever. About her good looks there 
was hot debate. In those days the late 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones and others 
had been at pains to present to a grate- 
ful nation an entirely new type of 
beauty. Sallow skins, hollow cheeks, 
mouths with large, full, red curves, 
heavily lidded eyes, set as far apart as 
a sheep’s, and drooping heads upon 
swanlike necks, were to be seen upon 
the walls of the Grosvenor Gallery, and 
also in Hyde Park. Arsenic pills for 
the complexion became fashionable 
about this time, and self-respecting ad- 
mirers of the new school repapered 
their houses with dismal olive greens 
and peacock blues. Kitty Tabard was 
reckoned to be the high priestess of 
this new cult. 

Why-had Dick married her? 

Or, why had she married Dick? 

The latter hypothesis seemed the 
more probable. Kitty was admittedly 
a siren, a Vivien woman, a weaver of 
spells. Dick had been snatched, with- 
out doubt. The more she thought of 
this marriage, the more radical became 
the conviction that Kitty Tabard had 


captured Dick. She loved him, of 
course, and love was an_ irresistible 
force. Dick had the weakness of a 


strong man; he had suffered himself to 
be entangled with a woman whom he 

















did not love, but to whom he was grate- 
ful. You will say that his affair with 
Crystal should have served as a warn- 
ing. But the wise know that a first 
false step in life is almost sure to be 
followed by a second and a third. 

Three days later Dorothy, looking 
terribly pale and tired, was,vack at 
Champfleury. Min’s delight at seeing 
her did not soften her heart, nor the 
resolution to make use of him as a 
weapon. Then followed a talk with 
Susan, who said, at the end of it: 

“Miss Dorothy, I ’ad the feelin’ that 
Mr. Gasgoyne would not come back. 
I know something of—men, not much, 
I’ve not had the chances some have, 
but enough, quite enough. Whatever 
are you going to do now, miss?” 

Dorothy had wondered how she 
would answer this inevitable question. 

“Mr. Gasgoyne and his wife are in 
France, in the south. I have their ad- 
dress. Min must go to them.” 

“Lor’!” said Susan. 

“T have quite made up my mind, 
Susan.” 

Susan looked deep into the dazed 
eyes of her mistress. Then she said 
slowly : 

“You mean to leave Master Min with 
—her.”’ 

Susan Judkins’ pronunciation of the 
pronoun had, for Dorothy, all the force 
and emphasis of a commination service. 
Dorothy’s voice trembled slightly as she 
answered : 

“With—him.” 

“Well, I never!” 

“Tf you would speak plainly, Su- 
san 

“Leave Master Min with a Man? 
What does a man know about the care 
of such a child as that? If you leave 
that blessed darling with him, she’ll put 
it out of the way.” 

“Please don’t be ridiculous.” 

Susan _ sniffed. 

“What would you do, Susan?” 

Susan burst into flame. 

“What would I do? Why, I’d keep 
the blessed lamb, I would, and not 
turn him over to a she wolf, and a man 
as ain’t fit to look after ’imself, let 
alone a baby. Master Min’s more to 
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you than to all the rest of the world. 
He’s all you have. That’s plain as print 
to me, though my eyes are dim. Why, 
you worship him. But, oh, miss, you 
can’t think that those who’ve never set 
eyes on him will feel as you do.” 

Dorothy’s pale cheeks flushed. 

“The father must be told.” 

Vhy? <A nice father he’s been, to 
be sure! Master Min will be packed 
off to the foundling : 

“No, no.” 

“Miss Dorothy, you mean well, of 
course, but you are a child yourself. 
Whatever would this young couple do 
with a baby? What would he be 
called? What place would he have in 
their house? Why, if you plotted and 
planned to make both of ’em wild with 
rage and wickedness you couldn’t do 
better than take Master Min to ‘is 
father.” 

And again the blood rushed hotly 
into Dorothy’s cheeks. Susan, mis- 
taking her emotion, drove home her 
arguments. 

“T never was one to say ‘I told you 
so, but I did warn you that you was 
making an ’ole-and-corner business of 
this. Now it’s done. But I hate to 
see you a-throwin’ pearls before 

“Susan !” 

“T don’t care. I dare say you'll be 
packing me off next, but to see such 
goodness as yours turning sour 

“Susan!” 

“Well?” 

Dorothy paused. She was about to 
confess, to lay bare her real motives. 
Then, in a moment, she realized what 
it would mean to the faithful creature 
with such hard features and so soft a 
heart. She sighed, knowing that ever 
after Susan’s admiration and respect 
would be hard to bear. Then she said 
quietly : 

“You would keep him without say- 
ing a word?” 

“Yes, I would, I would, I would. 
I’d sooner speak than hold my tongue 
any hour of the day, but there’s times 
and seasons to be quiet. Did that poor 
creature when she was dving give her 
baby to him or to you? To you, of 
course, because the mother in her knew 












































that she was doing the right thing. 
And now that we’ve learned to love 
him you mean to give him up. Oh, 
dear! Oh, dear! And there’s some- 
thing else.” 

“Well?” 

“Miss Dorothy, you know it will be 
just awful for you meeting Mr. Gas- 
goyne.” 

“T might send Min with you?’ 

“With me? No, miss; that dirty 
work I will not do.” 

This duologue took place in the small 
salon adjoining the nursery, where, at 
the moment, Min was playing with Sol- 
omon. The wise tyke, having accepted 
Min, had determined to make the best 
of him. He regarded the child as a 
puppy, and when in want of a little 
relaxation condescended to romp with 
him. Min gurgled and gloated over 
Solomon in a manner that might be 
boring, but must be considered flatter- 
ing. And what great dog has been 
proof against flattery? Now, through 
the open door, came the sound of Min’s 
laughter and Solomon’s short, curt re- 
niarks. 

“And you’d separate ’im and poor 
Solomon!” 

This was Susan’s last shot. It struck 
Dorothy’s sense of humor so shrewd a 
blow that she laughed, and no derision 
lurked in that laughter. 

“Solomon would be glad, Susan; he 
has been so jealous.” 

“That’s over and done with. Sol- 
omon’s got his feelings, and there was 
a time when him and me thought alike, 
and quite right, too; but now, after 
what we’ve all been through, the teeth- 
ing and his illness and that awful op- 
eration— 

At this moment Min’s voice came 
floating to her ears, the insistent cry of 
the child who has never been denied: 

“Mum, Mum—Min wants oo.” 

“T’ll keep him,” said Dorothy firm- 
ly. She rose up, pale and slightly ex- 
cited. “I'll keep him; his father is 
dead, and I’m his mother.” 

“If there were more mothers like 
you,” murmured the astute Susan, riv- 
eting the bolt, “children like Master 
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Min wouldn’t live to wish they’d died 
before they was born.” 

“All the same, I shall not feel easy 
in my mind.” 

“Master Min’ll be a sight easier in 
his body.” 

“Susan, do you understand what this 
means? It means deception, and, later, 
when Min asks questions, it means 
lies.” 

“Call ’em fibs, Miss Dorothy. No 
woman minds telling fibs for them she 
loves. Wouldn’t I tell a big lie and 
stick to it, too, if it would do you any 
good ?” 

“Susan, we are wicked women.” 

“You can speak for yourself, miss. 
I never felt better in my life.” 

But Dorothy hesitated. 

“Susan, if he should live to reproach 
me——” 

“And if he should die with them of 
—neglect——” 

“If one could ask for a sign,” said 
Dorothy desperately. 

“The Lord has given you signs 
enough, I should think. Thomas him- 
self couldn’t doubt what was in- 
tended.” 

Again Min cried aloud for Dorothy: 

“Mum, Min wants oo.” 

Afterward she wondered Whether a 
sign had been vouchsafed her, for Min 
came toddling toward her, holding out 
his dimpled arms. Dorothy looked at 
Susan, who said meaningly : 

“He wants you. Don’t you want 
him?” 

Dorothy bent down and picked up 
the child, who clung to her neck. When 
she felt his kisses upon her cheek, his 
fingers at her throat, his soft, lisping 
voice in her ear, she clutched him to 
her bosom with passion. Susan glanced 
at her, smiled knowingly, and went out 
of the room. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

We pass over a few uneventful years. 
Looking back, long afterward, Doro- 
thy often wondered why they had been 
so happy. Perhaps compensation had 
so ordained it, realizing that Dorothy 
was entitled to such rest and peace as 
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may be found in the placid backwaters 
of the world rather than in its roaring 
thoroughfares. In cutting herself off 
from relations and friends, she had lost 
much that most women rate highly, but 
she had gained freedom of thought and 
action. The hours glided by with so 
little friction that she might have im- 
agined time as standing still had it not 
been for the growth of Min. From the 
cradle he had shown himself to be mas- 
terful. Dorothy never forgot the first 
serious clash between their wills, when 
Min was three years old. Susan hav- 
ing forbidden the child to do something 
or other, he had disobeyed his too in- 
dulgent nurse. Appeal was made by 
both parties to Cesar; Czesar, of course, 
sustained authority. Whereupon Min, 
standing with head erect and defiant, 
had said emphatically : 

“Susan says ‘No,’ and Mummie says 
‘No, but Min says ‘Yes’-—and Min 
will.” 

And Min did the thing forbidden. 

He had to be spanked. After the 
spanking, which he endured manfully, 
he remarked: “Mum spank Min too 
hard.” 

“Mum hopes that Min is sorry he 
was naughty.” 

“Min is very glad.” 

A year later, when he was caught 
playing with fire, a more serious whip- 
ping had to be administered. Dorothy 
cut a small hazel switch, which Susan 


and she tested in secret upon each 
other’s hands. 
Min received four stinging cuts. 


Next day Dorothy, coming quietly into 
the nursery, found him dancing in front 
of the matches. He was advancing and 
retreating, stretching out his fingers till 
they almost touched the box, and then 
withdrawing them. Dorothy, unper- 
ceived by the urchin, watched him in 
amazement. 

“See, Satan, see! I’m not touching 
7em. See! You’d like me to, wouldn’t 
you? But I won't. 

“What are you doing, Min?” 

“Mumsie, I’m takin’ in Satan. He 
thinks I’m going to touch the matches, 
but I ain’t.” 

Dorothy taught him his first lessons, 


See, see!” 
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but she soon realized that he would 
need teaching other than she could give. 
Shall we say that she was afraid to 
imperil Min’s adoration for her by met- 
amorphosing herself into a daily gov- 
erness? At any rate, a disciplinarian 
of a Frenchwoman was found in Tours, 
and under her able rule Min learned 
much that he never forgot. 

Then, one day, Susan said tartly: 

“Master Min is becoming that 
Frenchified.” 

He was eight years old, and big for 
his age, when Susan fired this train of 
gunpowder. 

“Rubbish, Susan.” 

“He speaks French like a Frenchy.” 

“Of course he does, thank Heaven!” 

“And he speaks English like a 
Frenchy.” 

“Fiddlesticks !” 

“You're becoming Frenchified your- 
self, m’m.” 

“Really, Susan——” 


“And so am I. It’s not natural. We 
ought to go back to England. Master 


Min might attend Miss Mirehouse’s 
school in Winchester.” 

This gave Dorothy pause. The ex- 
cellent Miss Mirehouse had established 
a small day-school in the ancient city, 
and had forwarded a prospectus to her 
kindest and dearest Mrs. Armine. For 
two days after her talk with Susan, 
Dorothy walked about Champfleury 
saying to herself: “Why not?” 

But she loathed the idea of leaving 
her cottage and her independence. Tou- 
raine had cast its glamour upon her. 
She had taken root in its friable, fertile 
soil; its. sunshine had warmed her to 
the marrow when she had felt herself 
to be chilled forever. She knew every 
soul in the small village. She had made 
friends with half a dozen pleasant fam- 
ilies in the neighborhood. Indeed, two 
men of position had formally demanded 
her hand in marriage. Briefly, she 
might reckon herself bien installée, 
with an assured position among very 
charming people. In Winchester she 
would have to begin all over again. 

In the end, however, she returned to 
her native country. 

With the assistance, effusively ten- 
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dered, of Miss Mirehouse, the lease of 
a house near Winchester was taken 
over. It was a tiny house, but it stood 
in a pretty, old-fashioned garden, and 
hard by flowed the river Itchen. Dor- 
othy felt that she must live near a river. 
After the mighty Loire, the pretty 
Hampshire stream seemed but a rill; 
nevertheless, it also flowed to the sea, 
yearing with it Dorothy’s fancies, her 
hopes and ambitions, fears, disappoint- 
nients; all that she was constrained to 
hide from fellow creatures. 

In fine weather, as had been her 
habit in France, she liked to sit by the 
stream, reading or reflecting. The run- 
ning water was the medium by which 
she held communion with the larger 
world beyond. 

The parson and the parson’s wife 
called, and then, in due course, others, 
who heard that a young and charm- 
ing widow had taken Rosemary Cot- 
tage. In the cathedral close, in scho- 
lastic circles, in the mess-room, around 
the dinner-tables of august county 
magnates, gossip trifled with the name 
of Armine. The dean put the question 
concretely: “Who was Mr. Armine?” 

Miss Mirehouse replied: ‘The fa- 
ther ©‘ that darling child, who has 
been entrusted to me.” Society, ur- 
ban and suburban, accepted this crumb 
in lieu of a loaf, but curiosity was only 
whetted. Dorothy’s French frocks 
were too pretty to be quite the right 
thing. Her manner, moreover, in a 
person about whom Mrs. Grundy knew 
absolutely nothing, was a trifle assured. 
She had certainly an—air. The wife of 
a minor canon whispered the word 
“dangerous.” Another lady said that 
Mrs. Armine’s French was too good. 

It was, however, generally admitted 
that the newcomer’s deportment and 
conversation with men, particularly 
with officers, were as they should be. 
A gallant colonel described her as “cold 
as the Rocky Mountains.” She re- 
fused invitations to dine out, and was 
seen but seldom at luncheons and teas. 
Children worshiped her, and she gave 
a most successful children’s party. 

Sooner or later she knew that she 
would have to dissemble. The day 


came when an indiscreet neighbor asked 
outright : 

“Was Mr. Armine in the service?” 

“No,” said Dorothy calmly. Then 
she added, with a composure slightly 
overdone: “I never speak of—of 
Min’s father. He left me to explore 
the hill country beyond our Indian fron- 
tier, and there he was attacked by some 
wild tribe, and—and——” 

“My dear, say no more. How very 
terrible!” 

“T shall never forget the moment 
when the truth was at last established.” 

“I see that I have distressed you; 
but may I, as your friend, repeat what 
you have told me?” 

“Please do,” said Dorothy. 

“People are so——”’ 

“Aren't they? Well, tell them I am 
the only daughter of a doctor, that I 
have hardly any relations, that my in- 
come is six hundred a year, that I 
don’t mean to marry, that I am a sup- 
porter of church and state, and——” 

“The most devoted mother in Hamp- 
shire.” 

“Yes, you can add that.” 

She laughed lightly. The neighbor 
repeated the story at a score of tea- 
tables, with only reasonable embellish- 
ment. Mrs. Armine’s heart was buried 
with what was left of a massacred ex- 
plorer in Afghanistan. She had eight 
hundred a year, and could be counted 
on for subscriptions to church charities. 

More than once Dorothy met people 
she had known during her London 
days, but if they eyed her keenly, they 
failed to recognize her. She had 
changed. And nowadays memories are 
short; we see too many people, hear 
too many people; the sensitive plate of 
the mind becomes blurred. Her own 
relations were buried in East Anglia. 
Sir Augustus had broken down in 
health; Lady Helmingham nursed him 
devotedly ; Amy and her Teddy divided 
their time and attention between the 
nursery and the kennels. Somebody 
had said that they owned the hand- 
somest terriers and the ugliest children 
in England. In short, of the people 
she had known intimately, Dorothy now 
knew no one except Lady Curragh. Af- 
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ter that lady’s return from Australasia 
she and Dorothy met regularly. The 
meetings were more or less secret, be- 
cause of Master Min, who, it was 
agreed, must never know the truth con- 
cerning his birth. 

“He is mine,” said Dorothy; “mine.” 

“Certainly he is yours; but, oh, Dor- 
othy ——” 

“Well?” 

“When I think of you buried 
alive . 

“Do I look like that?” 

“You look astonishingly well and 
young.” 

“T feel young and well. My dear 
Moira, don’t worry about me. I am 
happy, happier, much happier, than 
most of the married women | know. I 
wish we could meet oftener: that I 
could visit you and you visit me, but 
it’s too dangerous.” 

This was said in a small room over- 
looking the Thames, after a delightful 
afternoon spent upon the river. Dor- 
othy had just settled down into her 
cottage. 

“It would be dangerous,” Lady Cur- 
ragh assented, “because he comes to 
my house.” 

“Dick! 

“Yes, and his wife. If ever a mar- 
riage was a failure. He’s making a 
fortune and she’s spending it. He 
t seem to care what she does. 






doesn’t 
She’s always been fiendishly jealous of 
him, and she has an awful temper. 
There are no children. He owns three 
important newspapers, and when his 
party comes into power he will get 
whatever he asks for.” 

“T am so glad. 

“That he has been so successful, or 
that the marriage has Well, I 
won't say it, but if you saw her com- 
plexion you would be sorry for him. 
Dorothy, he has spoken to me of you.” 

“And what did you say?” 

“T am such a poor liar!” 

“You underrate yourself, Moira.” 

“T said that you were living with 
your little boy in the south of Eng- 
land. I let him think that you made 
an unfortunate marriage, quarreled 
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with the Helminghams, and are now a 
widow.” 

“You are much too modest about 
your powers of dissimulation.” Dor- 
othy sighed; then, with.a faint blush, 
she asked: “Did he say anything?” 

“Nothing worth repeating.” 

“Moira, you are indeed a poor liar. 
Now, tell me exactly what he said.” 

“Tf you will have it—he is as im- 
pulsive and expansive as ever. He 
must have been a manly boy, and he 
will always be a boyish nian. He 
rushed into marriage as he rushed off 
to Afghanistan.” 

“He tried to find me, when he got 
back.” 

“If you had not buried yourself in 
France——- Oh, the whole story is 
such a muddle!” 

“The beginnings of most lives worth 
the living are muddles.” 

“T have nothing of the philosopher in 
me. Sometimes I think you must have 
been a tiny bit—cold.” 

Dorothy laughed. 

“Men can’t stand that,’ said Lady 
Curragh. “I couldn’t have let him slip 
through my fingers as you did.” 

“And what would have become of 
Min?” 

“We can’t go into that.” 

“But we must go into that. Crystal 
would have killed herself. You may 
shake your head; but I know it. If it 
had to be done all over again, I should 
do what I did. Nothing else was pos- 
sible—for me. Now, let’s talk of some- 
thing else.” 


It was after Min began to attend 
Miss Mirehouse’s day-school that he 
asked the first question concerning his 
sire. Urchins are fond of boasting to 
each other about their fathers. Min 
had a friend, a certain Billy Parflete, 
whom he asked permission to present 
to his mother. 

“Mummie, he’s awfully decent, and 
perfectly mad. If I might bring him 
home next Saturday.” 

“Certainly.” 

“T hope you don’t mind red hair.” 

“On the contrary, I admire it.” 
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“His father is a banker. Was my 
father a banker?” 

“ed 

“What was he? 

“An—explorer. By the way, Min, I 
bought some acidulated drops for you 
this morning. They are in the drawer 
of my writing-table.” 

“Oh, mummie, how decent of you.” 

He ran off. Dorothy sat with a 
slight frown puckering her smooth 
forehead. The wedge had entered her 
heart. Upon it Min would hammer 
ruthlessly. She might distract his at- 
tention a score of times, but he would 
return, again and again. That very 
evening, at tea, he continued as if there 
had been no break in the talk. 

“What is an explorer, mummie?” 

“Min, you mustn’t speak with your 
mouth full.” 

The boy swallowed his bread and 
butter. 

“Now, mummie, what is an ex- 
plorer ?” 

She told him. At once she perceived 
that his imagination had grappled with 
her explanation. He was keenly inter- 
ested. Authoritatively he announced: 
“Billy is going to be a banker. I shall 
be an explorer.” 


” 


The idea obsessed him for a week. 
Pressure was brought to bear upon 
Master Parflete, who _ incontinently 
chucked his prospects as a banker, and 
swore to consecrate his life to darkest 
Africa. Min and he made wonderful 
lists of such things as explorers might 
reasonably hope to bring home to their 
mothers. One will suffice as a sample. 
Dorothy put it away in her desk. 


550 birds of paradise. 

1,000 elephants’ tusks. 

1,000 lions’ skins. 

75 necklaces of grizzly bears’ claws. 
A lot of gold-dust in a sack. 

One stuffed savage. 

One stuffed giraffe. 


The stuffed savage was part of Mas- 
ter Parflete’s spoil. Being perfectly 
mad—as has been said—he _ insisted 
upon that, and even went so far as to 
assign it a place in the hall of his fa- 
ther’s house. Min added the giraffe 


out of exasperation, because Parflete 
would not give way about the savage. 

The result of this you can divine. 
Min asked endless questions. His fa- 
ther became flesh and blood. 

“Was he very brave, my father?’ 

“Very brave.” 

“And handsome ?” 

“Very handsome.” 

“Could he fight like wildcats ?’ 

“Ves, in a just cause.” 

“Was he ever afraid of being left 
alone in the dark?” 


, 


’ 


“When he was a tiny mite he may 
have been.” 

“T don’t believe he was; I'll bet he 
wasn’t. You was once, wasn’t you, 
mummie ?” 

“Yes.” 

“O’ course, I get that from you. I 
wish father wasn’t dead. Did you love 
him more than you love me?” 

Dorothy hesitated before she an- 
swered the question. 

“The love I had for him was differ- 
ent” her voice shook slightly—“and I 
loved him, Min; loved him and lost 
him before you came.” 

“I ’spect God sent me to make up.” 

“Yes.” 

He regarded her attentively, but said 
nothing at the time. That night, when 
she went as usual to kiss him in bed, 
he flung his arms about her neck and 
hugged her close. In England he had 
grown less demonstrative. Now the 
passion of his embrace almost startled 
her. 

“I’m going to be just like him, mum- 
mie; and I’ll love you even harder than 
he did. Poor little mummie!” 

She lay down beside him and held 
him in her arms. When she got up, 
he said in a quavering voice: 

“Please blow out the night-light.” 

“But, Min, you know that is 

“Blow it out, mummie.” 

After it was blown out, he said: 
“To-night, just for once, if you'd play 
the piano down-stairs ‘a 

“Of course I will.” 

“Something gay, mumsie.” 

Dorothy went down-stairs and played 
two polkas and a valse; then she stole 
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up again. Min was fast asleep. But, 
by the shaded light of the candle she 
carried, Dorothy could see that his 
lashes were wet. And she divined that 
his tears had been shed for her out of 
the purest love that is to be found on 
earth. She knelt down, and thanked 
God because this love had been given 
to her. 

After this incident, Dorothy deter- 
mined to make substance out of shad- 
ow—to recreate, for Min’s_ benefit, 
Min’s father. She was fully sensible 
that, however devotedly a boy may love 
his mother, he models himself and his 
conduct upon his father. Billy Par- 
flete, for instance, insisted upon adopt- 
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ing a very slight limp, because the 
banker’s right lez was a shade shorter 
than his left. He loathed his. own red 
curly locks, because his sire’s were a 
deep brown; and he tried to speak in a 
deep bass voice when he was alone with 
Min. 

And so it came to pass that during 
this first year in England, a very glori- 
fied father was created for our hero. 
In short, to know the late Mr. Ar- 
mine, as his son learned to know him, 
might be described, indeed, as a liberal 
education. The hypercritical will in- 
fer that Dorothy overdid it. Let us 
admit this candidly. Will any one be 
so lacking in charity as to blame her? 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





MARCH 


HOARSE the horns of the wind are braying 
Over the field of the rifted sky; 


Ghostly gray in their rout dismaying, 


Wrecks of the cloud-rack hurry by. 


Sudden the sun through the press is breaking, 


Borne aloft in his burnished car. 


Ruthless, unerring, his foes o’ertaking, 


Golden arrows he drives afar. 


Swift are his shafts, and his wrath is burning, 
Snow-drifts shrink that are white with fear; 
Now is her lord to the earth returning, 


Now is the month of the war-god here. 


Joun Curtis UNDERWOOD. 


































MAALIE habit of giving is 
one of the most insidi- 
ous that human nature 
can acquire, and when 
acquired, one of the 
most difficult to break. 
The saver may, on oc- 
casions, be shamed out 
of saving, but the giver out of giving, 
never! In the eyes of the world, lav- 
ishness is so admirable a quality that 
secret commendation cannot help ac- 
companying open rebuke on most occa- 
sions. 

Thus: “I declare I don’t know what 
to do with Mathilda,” says Mathilda’s 
mama complacently, folding fat hands 
over a comfortable front and _ af- 
fecting to frown at her daughter. 
“She hasn’t a mean bone in her body, 
and I’ve had to get her papa to increase 
her allowance twice.” And Mathilda, 
and Mathilda’s mama, and Mathilda’s 
mama's visitor, all feel in a large, 
vague way that the casting to the winds 
of Mathilda’s allowance is, on the 
whole, rather a fine thing, and reflects 
credit upon Mathilda. 

Or: “Jones would give you the coat 
off his back,” exclaims Smith, censure 
in his tone and warm approval beaming 
from his face—“the very coat off his 
back, and not remember he’d done it!” 
And so Jones would; and forthwith or- 
der a new one from his tailor, utterly 
and happily oblivious of where he was 
to get the money to pay for it. The 
disposition that confers easily is apt to 
be gloriously oblivious of ways and 











THE LADY BOUNTIFUL 









means. The high heart mocks the 
empty pocketbook, and honest, prudent 
Smith stands abashed before the splen- 
did recklessness of his friend. ‘“He’s 
the most generous beggar on earth!” 
he will tell you earnestly, and with 
more truth than he knows, for Jones, 
in his easy-going, improvident fashion, 
demands the necessaries of life quite as 
readily as he supplies them. 

But prodigality is not always the at- 
tribute of those who bestow. Most of 
us can call to mind cases where a great 
harvest of gratitude is expected in re- 
turn for a very small outlay of gift; 
cases, even, where satisfaction of spirit 
and the warm sense of well-doing that 
pervade the consciousness of the giver 
have been attained by the mere sem- 
blance of liberality. Do we not all 
know ladies who descant by the hour 
upon the unthankfulness of persons 
who wouldn’t be provided for in their 
way? Persons whom they have gra- 
ciously endeavored to assist, and who 
have shown themselves sadly wanting 
in appreciation? 

“T tried to help her, my dear. I gave 
her my old sewing-machine. I thought 
she could take in work, you know. 
And she said she could not use it be- 
cause she had some sort of trouble with 
her back! I don’t believe in giving 
way to ailments myself, and it’s really 
discouraging to try to do things for 
people when they won’t do anything 
for themselves—won’t meet you half- 
way, you know.” 

So much for the women, and as for 
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the men-—-have not we seen, every day, 
wily old millionaires making their os- 
tentatious contributions to charity de- 
pendent upon the rest of the amount 
raised? Or _ obstinately advertising 
themselves in connection with some 
special donation which a long-suffering 
public would cheerfully decline if it had 
its way? 

Here are careless good nature 
(which Marion Crawford describes, 
rather harshly, as a mixture of “the 
vulgarity that wishes to please every- 
body and the weakness that cannot say 
No’), easy self-righteousness, the busi- 
ness instinct, and the love of display, 
all at work in the name of generosity, 
and exhibiting very little of that pre- 
cious commodity when you come to 
investigate them closely. It is a curi- 
ous study—the motive that possesses 
the donor. The desire to supply a need 
—the wish to give pleasure, are not 
lacking. Some characters can no more 
behold a longing without hastening to 
satisfy it, than nature can help filling 
a vacuum. Kindness, thoughtfulness, 
the service of willing hands and feet, 
the love of heart and brain, they will 
pour out unsparingly, and never count 
the cost. But when you come to in- 
quire into the whys and wheretores, 
don’t they give—especially women 
because they want to, and occasionally 
more than is either desired or deserved, 
or- for that matter—more than is even 
good for the recipient? I cordially 
agree with anybody who suggests that 
this has all been said before, but does it 
make much difference? There are 
some grand old subjects of discussion 
where any one may “cut and come 
again,” and surely the When, and 
How, and Why it is, or is not, pure 
benevolence to give, is one of them. 

Yielding time, attention, and _ real 
interest to other people’s concerns 
studying what they need and putting 
them in the way of getting it for them- 
selves, seems the most unselfish form 
in which good-will toward our fellows 
can be expressed. But, oh, the effort 
of it! For it is as difficult to find time, 
to force attention, and to pump up in- 
terest from the bottom of an over- 
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worked heart, a's it is easy to dip a free 
hand into a full pocket and relieve ap- 
parent misery. Just as—in lighter vein 

it is extremely hard to tender patient 
hearing and kindly advice and as- 
sistance to the dull grievance of a 
neighbor, and fatally easy in a moment 
of weakness to buy something that ap- 
peals to our own fancy, and then salve 
a reproachful conscience by bestowing 
it ona friend. In this, as in everything 
else, our characters follow the line that 
pleases us best, if we don't “watch 
out.” 

There are feeble natures, for in- 
stance, that find themselves dependent 
for a certain kind of happiness on the 
smiles and good words of every one 
with whom they come in contact, and 
are willing to purchase such approval 
and applause, from the highest to the 
lowest, with graduated gifts. And 
there are dominant natures, also, for in- 
stance, that are unable to donate with- 
out dictating; that perhaps, quite un- 
consciously to themselves, donate for 
the pleasure of dictating. Masterful 
women who march into other people’s 
lives “almed (as one might say) to the 
teeth,” and entirely ready to arrange 
the affairs of the family as the family 
would rather die than have them ar- 
ranged. Whose motto is “sense, not 
sentiment,” who will put “Granther” in 
the Old Man’s Home, Willy in the 
Reformatory, Mary Jane at service, 
and the baby at the Half-Orphan Asy- 
lum in the twinkling of an eye. So 
leaving Mrs. Casey free to be “set up” 
in the laundry business, for which they 
conceive her to have an aptitude. Per- 
haps she has, and perhaps she hasn’t, 
and perhaps her enforced separation 
from the late Mr. Casev (who, like Mr. 
Pepys’ cook maid, was “a good, drudg- 
ing soul, but would be drunk at times’’) 
is better for trade. But can Mrs, 
Casey be expected to see it in that 
light? And was the disintegration of 
the Casey family worth while? 
Couldn’t they have been set on their 
feet in some way that would have satis- 
fied them instead of their benefactors, 
By all of which I mean to show, as 
many wiser people have done before 
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me, that the impulse to give can be 
very widely divided from the instinct 
of generosity. Even when they exist 
together, they may, if carried to excess, 
produce very extraordinary results in 
the most upright character. As, for 
example, Miss Meggs—who must have 
a whole story to herself. 

Miss Meggs was the eldest daughter 
of the richest man in the country town 
where she lived. She lost her mother 
when she—Miss Meggs—was about 
fifteen years old, and from that time 
she brought up her brothers and sisters 
(who were wild and numerous), and 
administered her father’s house ac- 
cording to the sweetest, old-fashioned 
ideas of dignity and decorum. She 
was somewhat patriarchal in her no- 
tions, considering herself the appointed 
mistress and manager of all affairs 
under her roof, and holding herself 
responsible for everything, from the 
family health to the habits of the watch- 
dog—which were vagrant and displeas- 
ing to her. She kept gentle guard over 
her man-servants, and her maid-serv- 
ants, her cattle, and the stranger within 
her gates. Also she was the confidante 
and adviser of the whole neighborhood. 
Nobody who came to her in need of 
help was sent empty away, and if she 
did not “withhold her testimony” from 
the wrong-doer, neither did she refuse 
her assistance at his first promise of 
amendment. When “the boys” ex- 
ceeded their allowance she “set things 
straight” for them. When “the girls” 
desired any especial bit of finery or fol- 
ly she “managed it.” What she loved 
best in the world was. to have some- 
body want something that she could 
give. 

“Miss Meggs,” said popular opinion, 
“is that free-handed, that she’d snatch 
the eyes out of her head for you.” 

And Miss Meggs couldn’t help grad- 
ually coming to enjoy this reputation, 
to feel a most comfortable glow, with- 
in and without, when old and young 
turned to her to adjust their lives “a 
little nearer to the heart’s desire.” She 
gave not unwisely; she governed well; 
she was a perfect, happy picture of 
“The Lady Bountiful.” 





And then, all of a sudden, just as the 
brothers and sisters had begun to mar- 
ry and settle—all, indeed, except the 
youngest boy, who was at college—just 
as Miss Meggs was beginning to think 
of “grandmothering” her nephews and 
nieces, Mr. Papa Meggs died, and his 
fortune, after the way of some fictitious 
and some real fortunes, went up in 
smoke. The poor mistress of his house 
found herself most unexpectedly 
stranded; helpless where she had been 
helpful; a stranger in her own king- 
dom; a woman who must support her- 
self instead of others—a much harder 
thing to do. Before she had had time 
to face more than the first shock of it, 
however, a crabbed old bachelor uncle, 
with whom they had had but little in- 
tercourse, offered her, much to her sur- 
prise, a home and the occupation of 
keeping house for him as she had for 
her father. Having no option, she ac- 
cepted. The wrench was made; the 
servants were pensioned, the animals 
domiciled here and there, and she de- 
parted for her new abode, which was, 
after all, only on the other side of the 
town. 

But here things were amazingly dif- 
ferent. Miss Meggs found herself in 
a very alien atmosphere. Lavishness 
was a dream of the past. Her uncle 
looked at both sides of a penny before 
he thought of spending it, and then 
didn’t spend it. She was expected to 
sustain a system of cheese-paring econ- 
omy which was hateful to her; to keep 
the peace in an overworked, under- 
fed, discontented household; to patch 
meannesses together and make ignoble 
ends meet; to account for the variation 
of a cent in the measure of the month- 
ly bills. Charity would have suffered 
long enough before the gentleman she 
served showed it any kindness, and beg- 
gars for bread would have been amply 
treated to stones. In point of fact, he 
was a miser, and a particularly dis- 
agreeable one at that. The only inter- 
est he had, besides saving, was a pas- 
sion for postage-stamps, which, begun 
in his sharp youth, had lasted him into 
his dull, blear-eyed old age. He was 
still an occasional collector, and for 

















that, and that only, would he groan- 
ingly part with his dear dollars. 

Now, I do not mean to defend Miss 
Meggs. (Indeed, she is introduced 
solely for the purpose of pointing a 
moral; which is, that we should control 
even fine tendencies if we have not the 
means to indulge them.) But the truth 
is, that her liberality of nature couldn't 
stand the position she was in. As long 
as she could draw upon the little hoard 
she had brought with her—supply to 
deficiency, give to necessity, gratify the 
loving kindness of her spirit—she was 
able to contain herself, but after that 
was gone she lost her bearings. She 
detested the grinding’ down of her 
uncle’s unfortunate domestics and 
tradesmen. She could not bear to 
withdraw her subscriptions from cer- 
tain worthy institutions; to know that 
this old woman might no longer count 
upon her for help with the rent, and 
that old man must go without his bit 
of tobacco in the almshouse. Her soul 
was wrung by the thought of shoulders 
shivering that she had promised to 
cover, or little feet going bare that she 
once had shod. It hurt her like a stab 
that she could not play the fairy god- 
mother to her kith and kin. She had 
been so long accustomed to the role and 
rule of benefactress—it seemed so 
fundamentally right, so fitting and 
proper, to be generous, that she quite 
forgot to be just. 

What particular pull at her heart, or 
purse-strings, first brought about her 
downfall is not known. Perhaps the 
brother at college found himself in 
some scrape, perhaps a poor neighbor’s 
child was ailing and needed treatment 
that Miss Meggs herself could not give. 
But certain it is that she gradually ab- 
stracted and resold (with much hag- 
gling) to her aged relative almost the 
entire contents of two of his most valu- 
able albums, and devoted the sums so 
obtained to her own private purposes. 
That these were excellent is not to be 
doubted; in fact, Miss Meggs subse- 
quently justified herself by the declara- 
tion that she had done more good with 
the money in eight months than its 
owner in the eighty odd years of his 
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life. “Of course,” she used to add re- 
gretfully, “the amounts were compara- 
tively small.” Neither this, nor the 
whole humor of the situation, however, 
would have struck her uncle if he had 
discovered the trick played upon him. 
Fortunately, his increasing childishness 
protected him from any disquieting 
suspicions, and he crossly closed his 
eyes upon a voracious world before the 
knowledge that any part of it had been 
fed and clothed at his expense could 
be brought home to him. It was Miss 
Meggs herself who shamefacedly told 
the truth when she found he had be- 
queathed to her his beloved albums “on 
account of the interest she had invaria- 
bly shown in assisting him to add to 
the collection.” 

The information she had _ been 
obliged to acquire on the subject was, 
indeed, by no means _inconsiderable, 
and she might easily have carried on 
the hobby as a business if she had been 
so minded. But she was not. Having 
relinquished her claim upon the stamps 
(her only legacy from her uncle), she 
declared she felt “her own woman 
again”— whether justifiably or not, 
those who read may judge. To any- 
body desirous of knowing her further 
career, it may be said that some hither- 
to unproductive property, belonging to 
her own family, became suddenly valu- 
able, and she was enabled to live (and 
give) in moderate prosperity for the 
rest of her days, a dignified, rosy, gray- 
haired little person with a firm chin, 
and a twinkle in her eye, very much 
respected in the community. 

Let nobody suppose that in giving 
these instances, and deducing this evi- 
dence, as it were, against “The Lady 
Bountiful,” I have any intention of be- 
littling the efforts of all those admira- 
ble women who, like Dorcas, go about 
doing good. I know and respect many 
of them who bestow great gifts of time 
and toil, mercy and patience, under- 
standing and sympathy; helping with 
mind, as well as money, other people 
to help themselves. Which is, as I 
have said, the greatest charity. 

As for the mere self-gratification of 
making presents, balanced against a 
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generous judgment, a real interest in 
our neighbor’s rights, or (say) the 
negative kindness of not allowing our 
tongues to wag at his expense, it would 
not weigh a feather! And this is real- 
ly all I mean, though it has taken a 
parlous long time to say it. 

The ready givers (I am one of them, 
and I know) are, for the most part, 
a warm-hearted, impulsive, pleasant 
sort of people, not much given to self- 
denial, and therefore only too anxious 
to make things easy for others. The 
righteous givers are a grand, stern old 
set, dealing out alms and admonition 
like blows, with absolute belief in their 
own general and particular wisdom, 
and precious little regard for the spe- 
cial requirements of a case. The real 
givers do not feel they are giving. 
They breathe out tolerance and succor 
(as the god of the heathen, I think 
it was—at all events, somebody in the 
3ible—did fire and slaughter) in the 
most natural way possible. It is not 
charity they offer; it is the service of 
kinship, simply and fully. 

And here should be an end, but that, 
apropos of charity, I have suddenly be- 
thought myself of a cynical little fable 
of the Russian novelist Turgenieff. 


Thege was, it seems, a great féte in 
heaven. And in attendance were all 
the big and little virtues. Perhaps I 
should say the “great and small vir- 
tues,” since the words apply rather to 
their mental than their physical at- 
tributes. At any rate, they were at the 
féte; the small ones very companion- 
able and pleasant together, the great 
ones disposed to be somewhat haughty 
and distant with each other, as is oc- 
casionally the way with prominent peo- 
ple in this world. At last the master 
of ceremonies observed two unusually 
beautiful grand ladies, who, though 
seated not far apart, appeared quite 
unconscious, or at least oblivious, each 
of the other’s presence. He hastened 
to introduce them, for which they 
thanked him kindly. One was Grati- 
tude and the other Charity. And on 
earth they had never met. 

3ut that is a fable of Russian con- 
ception written in French. We, in 
America, are not going to admit that it 
has any foundation worth mentioning. 
We do know of many meetings between 
Gratitude and Charity; and, even while 
we make a little permissible fun of her, 
there are things we greatly like about 
The Lady Bountiful. 





A NIGHT ETCHING 


WORLD of groping shadows vast and vague; 

Above, the vault unstudded by a star, 
A mighty and mysterious gulf of gloom. 
A low wind moaning like a restless soul; 
Save this no sound, but everywhere a sense 
Of stealthy presences, forms of the void 
As immaterial as the shapes of dream. 
Then suddenly a stabbing shaft of gold 
Piercing the blackness, and the hurried throb 
Of human footsteps; then a woman’s voice 
Vibrant with joy, and from a wide-flung door, 
Unhesitant, the outstretched arms of Love! 
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HE January thaw had 
come to a sudden end 
in the night, and by 
nine o'clock the next 
nrorning Blackwater 
was already deep in 
drifts, with a stiff 
northwester driving the 
snow in long lines that never seemed 
to come to earth. One could hear the 
cakes of ice alongshore grinding to- 
gether, and the sullen wash of the 
hampered waves breaking on the beach; 
but the harbor had vanished in the gray 
loom of the storm, and the white houses 
of the port stood ghostly and dim above 
the deserted streets. 

A bit of moving color suddenly took 
shape on the Shore Road as Captain 
Amos Cosgrove appeared around the 
corner of Bell’s pump-and-block shop, 
walking briskly, with the teetering gait 
that was characteristic of him. The 
only concessions that he had made to 
the bitter cold were shown in his bowed 
head and in his hands, which were 
thrust deep in his trousers’ pockets ; for 
his heavy sack coat flapped loosely 
about him, and his low-cut waistcoat 
showed a wide expanse of white shirt, 
upon which the snow settled or sifted 
in through the wunbuttoned front. 
“Tough as a hick’ry knot,” we used to 
say of him. 

At the rigging-loft he veered across 
the street and gazed out upon the har- 
bor through keen, half-closed eyes, half- 
unconsciously looking to see how his 
little schooner, the Mary Ellen, was 
standing the gale; then he went on to 
Palmer’s store, and, lifting the latch, 
entered. 

In the rear room, where the. usual 
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group sat about the whitewashed stove 
eternally discussing the sea, he seated 
himself, remarking genially to no one 
in particular: 

“Well, we’re havin’ a real touch 0’ 
weather, ain’t we?” 

“Yes,” said Captain Henry Brace. 
He tilted his chair comfortably back 
against a barrel as he added: “Ruther 
surprised me to have it heave in sight 
to-day. Sun went down all right last 
night; didn’t see no signs o’ change.” 

“Well, I looked out about midnight,” 
replied Captain Amos, “an’ they wa’n’t 
a cloud in sight; but the stars were 
bright as buttons—too bright. ‘This 
here ain’t a-goin’ to last,’ says I. An’ 
here ye be.” 

“What you prowlin’ around at that 
time o’ night fer, Cap’n Amos?” asked 
Jehiel Dace. “Looks suspicious to me.” 
He turned to the group. “Didn’t no 
one see a light burnin’ late last night 
at the Widder Blunt's, did ye?’ he 
asked, with a wink. 

Captain Amos laughed with the rest. 

“Oh, I jest happened to look out,” he 
said good-naturedly. “Always turn out 
once or twice durin’ the night to see 
how the weather’s makin’ it.” 

“Well, I’ve noticed you ain’t turned 
out much to the revival lately,” con- 
tinued Dace. “Seems to me you're get- 
tin’ kind o’ hardened, an’ neglectin’ 
your sins.” 

“Me?” said Captain Amos. “My 
lands! I ain’t had no time to commit 
no sins. Be’n as busy’s a bee in a tar- 
barrel. It’s be’n so mild an’ open late- 
ly, I’ve pottered round considerable at 
one thing or another. Jest got my 
front stoop all tore up, thinkin’ I’d fin- 
ish the job to-day. Now I suppose 
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she'll hang there in the wind till spring, 
with no chance to git things ship- 
shape.” 

Deacon Armstrong, a large-framed, 
rugged old man, looked up and smiled 
seriously, shaking his head. 

“That’s the devil’s own plea, Amos,” 
he said slowly—‘bein’ too busy. 
There’s more’n one kind o’ sins. 
There’s sins of omission. How about 
them ?” 

“Good Lord, Uncle John!” exclaimed 
Captain Amos. “Ye don’t suppose I 
count them, do ye? No, sir. Long’s 
I keep so busy I don’t have time to do 
nothin’ wrong, I feel pretty good— 
good’s the average. I call that sailin’ 
mighty close to the wind. Human na- 
ture’s jest human nature, an’ we ain't 
none of us too good to live with here, 
an’ not quite good enough to live with 
up yonder.” He waved his hand 
vaguely toward the stars. “You don’t 
want to wear out your welcome in 
neither place by bein’ diff’rent from 
other folks.” 

“T don’t know about that,” replied 
the deacon. “The things ye leave un- 
done, but ought to have done, I guess 
they’re goin’ to bulk pretty large with 
the Lord at the last day. I1 guess 
you're a pretty average good man, 
Amos, but you.ain’t humble, an’ you’re 
et up with the sin of morality—yes, sir, 
the sin of morality. Some o’ you foiks 
seem to think that’s goin’ to save ye, 
an’ you’re prouder of havin’ done noth- 
in’ real wrong than a peacock is of its 
tail. I guess that’s about what it is— 
jest tail; an’ you'll find Saint Peter 
shettin’ the gate on it in the last day.” 
A grim smile of appreciation of the fig- 
ure flitted across his face, and he raised 
his hand impressively. “Amos,” he 
said, “I don’t know but I’d give a good 
deal more for your chances if I saw ye 
committin’ a real good old-fashioned 
sin now an’ then, an’ feelin’ humble 
about it, an’ tryin’ to make it up to 
your fellow sinner, than I’d give now, 
when I see ye layin’ back an’ doin’ 
nothin’ for the Lord, an’ braggin’ about 
it.” 

“Sho!” said Captain Amos, a good 
deal disquieted by the criticism. “I ain’t 
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like that. Don’t I give to the church? 
Ain’t I charitable? Never saw me go- 
in’ round with a sour face, scowlin’ at 
the children an’ scarin’ ’em off of my 
lot an’ out of my apple-trees, did ye? 
No, sir; you’ve got the wrong pig by 
the ear, Uncle John.” 

The deacon smiled gravely, but he 
shook his head. 

“Mebbe so, mebbe so,” he answered. 
“T agree with all ye say—you’re good- 
natured an’ charitable, an’ all that; 
but——”_ He glanced out of the win- 
dow at the sightless world of the har- 
bor, leaving his sentence unfinished. 

Captain Henry Brace also looked 
out. The gray, unpainted lofts of the 
shipyard loomed spectrally through 
the storm, darkening and paling in the 
driving snow, the icy particles of which 
clicked softly against the window- 
panes. 

“T don’t: know’s I’m hankerin’ over- 
much to be beatin’ up the Jersey coast 
jest about at present,” he said, with 
seeming irrelevance; “but then that 
may be jest because I’m ruther inclined 
to prefer a seat by Alfred’s fire here. 
Still, I ain’t sayin’ there might be some 
to prefer the other thing. Takes all 
kinds to make a world, my sonnies.” 
After that the talk drifted back to the 
sea. 


ie 


On Sunday morning Captain Amos 
dressed himself in his broadcloth suit, 
and in well-tallowed boots squeaked his 
way up to his accustomed pew in the 
First Church. He was there again in 
the evening. There was no formal ser- 
mon, for the church was holding revi- 
val meetings, and, standing by the al- 
tar-rail, the minister exhorted the 
congregation briefly and solemnly on 
the duty of proving the faith that was 
in the heart, and then threw the meet- 
ing open to the members of the church 
for a service of prayer and song. 

Deacon Armstrong was the first to 
rise, and the keynote of his exhortation 
was the thought which he had used 
to stir Captain Amos two days before. 
He spoke long and powerfully, and 
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something in his rude eloquence moved 
the hearts of his fellow worshipers to 
follow the same thought through many 
channels. Through it all Captain 
Amos sat with alert, sedate counte- 
nance, and when at last he went silently 
out into the night, his heart was a little 
sore. Something of his jovial self- 
satisfaction was shattered; he was also 
a bit resentful. 

He went to sleep with troubled 
thoughts, and slept uneasily; but in the 
middle of the night he awoke with a 
smile on his face. In a flash, in his 
awakening moment, an idea had come 
to him that left him chuckling in the 
dark. 

He rose even before his usual early 
hour, with an almost boyish eagerness 
to put to the test at once the plan that 
had come to him. Briefly, it was to 
make every act of his life for his few 
remaining months ashore an absolutely 
conscientious attempt to do good. If 
there was no theoretical novelty in the 
resolution, there was at least a certain 
unusualness in his self-avowed pur- 
pose—he was supremely confident, so 
exemplary, in his own belief, had his 
life been, that neither Deacon Arm- 
strong nor any other of his lifelong 
but critical friends would mark any 
change in him. Already, in gleeful an- 
ticipation, he saw their faces when he 
should lay his record before them. 

“Blame ’em!” he chuckled to himself. 
“T’ll show ’em. Jest because I ain’t 
always gittin’ up before a passel of 
folks in church an’ makin’ great pro- 
fessions, I’m a black sheep, an’ sunk 
in sin. Well, I'll show ’em.” 

For a little over a year the captain 
had been a widower, whose household 
had been looked after by a distant rela- 
tive; a pleasant-faced widow of forty- 
five. It had always been a theory of 
the captain’s married life that “every 
tub should stand on its own bottom,” 
and, while generous and kind, he had 
never been noticeably “handy” about 
the house. But every good sailor is a 
jack at all trades, and notably at home 
as a cook, and this morning, as the cap- 
tain passed into the still darkened kitch- 
en, his thought of doing good seized 
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upon its first opportunity—he started 
the kitchen fire. 

The kettle was singing cheerfully, 
the buckwheat-batter was warming on 
the stove hearth, and the captain was 
slicing the ham, when Mrs. Bascom, 
the housekeeper, entered the room, with 
a startled glance at the clock. 

“Why, Cap’n Amos!” she ex- 
claimed. “I haven’t overslept, have I?” 
She hurried toward the kitchen-shelf 
to assure herself of the hour. “Why, 
it lacks five minutes of six. You ain't 
goin’ anywhere, be ye?” 

“No; oh, no!” replied Captain Amos 
good-naturedly. “I jest thought it 
would be pleasant for ye to have that 
fire started. It’s pretty sharp this 
mornin’. So one thing led to another, 
till I got as fer as slicin’ the ham. I 
guess that’s about the end of my rope.” 

“Well, I declare, if you ain’t good!” 
she exclaimed. She glanced at him co- 
quettishly. “I did think of this cold 
kitchen more’n once before I got up 
courage to stir; an’ that’s a fact.” She 
laughed as she hastened about her 
work. “Well, of all things!” 

Captain Amos ate his breakfast with 
rather less than his usual enjoyment of 
that hearty meal. There was a sugges- 
tion of fluttering tenderness in Mrs. 
Bascom’s almost hysterical loquacity 
that vaguely disquieted him, and, as 
he rose from the table, instead of as- 
sisting in clearing away the dishes—in 
his new-born zeal for doing good, the 
thought had been in his mind—he hur- 
ried out to his wood-house, where he 
busied himself in settling its disorder. 

“Guess I’d better not carry on too 
much sail first off, or I'll be runnin’ 
ashore on this v’yage before I git un- 
der way,’ he told himself. But he 
resolutely carried an armful of wood 
into the kitchen before he took his 
usual walk down to the village, stop- 
ping at the door, as he went out, to 
say: 

“Want anything down-street, Cousin 
Anne? No use in your goin’ out in 
this weather when I’m goin’ anyway.” 

“No,” she answered, smiling. “I 
guess I can git anything, if I want it. 
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I ain’t goin’ to have you doin’ ev’ry- 
thing.” 

“Oh, I ain’t goin’ to do ev’rything,” 
he replied soberly. ‘‘When a man gits 
old’s I be, you can’t expect much more 
of him than to potter round a little 
here an’ there—without no great 
change.” He shut the door and went 
thoughtfully down the path. “Hope 
she took that hint,” he said to himself. 

Where the curve of High Street 
meets the Shore Road there is a sharp 
ascent, and, as Captain Amos neared 
it, a group of men stood huddled about 
a wood-sled piled high with cordwood. 
A horse had fallen. 

The captain pushed his way to the 
front. He had none of the sailor’s 
usual fascination for a horse, and, as he 
gazed down upon the _ tired-looking 
beast, lying helpless and forlorn, his 
only thought was of pity. He was 
turning away, when it came to him in 
a flash that he was being derelict to his 
high resolution. He stooped and patted 
the horse’s head. 

“Ain’t hurt, is he, Briggs?” he asked 
solicitously. 

“Naw,” replied the driver; “he’s jest 
contrary.” He tugged savagely at the 
bridle, and several bystanders tried 
to push the horse to his feet, while 
Captain Amos stood debating with him- 
self whether the greater good would be 
gained by assisting or by allowing the 
horse to rest. The opportunity to de- 
cide was lost when the horse dropped 
back on his side, with his long, thin 
neck stretched helplessly on the snow. 

“That horse is sick,’ declared the 
captain. 

“Sick nothin’!” snapped Briggs. 
“He’s smooth-shod an’ he fell, an’ now 
he’s too lazy an’ contrary to git up.” 
He jerked angrily at the bridle, and 
with a spasmodic effort the horse rose 
to his feet. 

Captain Amos stepped forward and 
stroked his nose, white the driver be- 
gan to buckle the traces. 

“T don’t believe ye treat him any 
too good, Briggs,” the captain said so- 
berly. “Looks half-starved to me.” 

“Nothin’ of the sort,” retorted the 
other. “He’s one of the kind that eats 


so much it makes him poor to carry it 
round. I give seventy dollars for him 
two weeks ago, an’ I’d be mighty glad 
to git half the money back for him.” 
He kicked at the horse viciously. 

“Well, if you’re so anxious to sell 
him for that,’ retorted the captain, 
“jest take him round to my barn an’ 
come an’ git the money. You don’t 
know how to treat a horse.” 

He was walking over to Palmer’s 
store as Briggs called after him: 

“You'll find him there to-night, an’ 
I'll call for the money.” 

“Very well,” replied the captain. 

Jehiel Dace followed him into the 
store. 

“Well, Cap'n Amos has bought a 
trotter,’ he announced to the gathered 
company. “Looks to me’s if the Mary 
Ellen would stay tied up to the dock 
most of the summer, while the cap’n 
hangs around the race-track. First he 
skips the revival meetin’s an’ then he 
takes to horse-racin’. Looks kind 0’ 
bad.” 

The captain sat in dignified silence, 
and Dace continued: 

“Seems to me, though, Cap’n Amos, 
you've got a little somethin’ to learn 
about buyin’ horses. Never seen one 
bought before without lookin’ in his 
mouth to learn his age, an’ feelin’ his 
legs, an’ tryin’ to beat down on the 
price. I understand Briggs give twen- 
ty dollars for him.” 

“He said he give seventy,” answered 
the captain defensively. 

“Oh, well,” retorted Dace, “if you’re 
goin’ to take a man’s word for gospel 
in a horse-trade, I ain’t got nothin’ 
more to say.” 

“Well, I wa’n’t thinkin’ about the 
price,’ said Captain Amos. “I was 
thinkin’ of savin’ the beast from bein’ 
ill-used.” 

“Don’t ye think ye ought to consider 
the man, too?” demanded Dace, with a 
grin. “It’s kind o’ demoralizin’ to let 
a man have it all his own way in a 
trade. Ain’t that so, Uncle John?” 

Deacon Armstrong smiled. 

“‘Tead us not into temptation,’ ” he 
said slowly. 

“That’s it, 
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chirped Dace. “Ruther 

















surprised me Cap’n Amos didn’t see it 
in that light.” 

“Land o’ mighty!’ exclaimed the 
captain irritably. ‘“Ain’t I told ye I 
wa’n't thinkin’ of nothin’ but the horse? 
If you folks’ want to practise on the 
man, all right. Il sell that horse. fer 
thirty-five dollars, jest what I give fer 
him. Now sail in; I’m ready.” 

“I'll give ye ten dollars,” said Dace 
promptly. 

The captain looked at him, and Dace 
snickered. 

“You'll snap at half that price in a 
week’s time,” he told the captain. 

“Then you wait, an’ you'll save mon- 
ey,’ replied Captain Amos tartly. 

A breathless small boy entered the 
store, calling to the captain: 

“Cap'n Cosgrove, Joe Briggs says 
he’s left that horse in your barn, an’ 
they ain’t no feed there, an’ what’s he 
goin’ to do.” 

“Well, if they ain’t no feed in sight, 
I guess that horse feels right to home,” 
replied the captain coolly. But he rose 
to go. Outside the door he pulled him- 
self together mentally. “’Pears to me 
I’m gittin’ the least mite touchy, con- 
siderin’ I’m tryin’ to do nothin’ but 
good,” he muttered. 


III, 


He stopped at the feed-store and or- 
dered hay and oats, and then hurried 
home. In the stable Briggs was in- 
dustriously rubbing the horse down 
with a rag. He turned as the captain 
appeared. 

“Seein’ ’s he was smooth-shod, I 
thought best to bring him right over. I 
didn’t want to run no risk with another 
man’s property.” he declared. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?’ queried the 
captain. “Didn’t know but you was 
afraid he’d die on your hands before 
night.” 

“Oh, no,” replied Br 
right; only he’s a bit 1 
But he’s a good lady’s h-rse, kind an’ 
gentle, an’ a child can drive him.” 

“Well, I ain’t no child,” said the 
captain. He seated himself on a box. 
“Oh, he’s a good drivin’-horse for 


iggs. “He's all 
ichit fer my use. 
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any one,” Briggs declared cheerfully. 
“Git him in condition, wouldn’t be sur- 
prised to see him trot under three min- 
utes. Before summer, I expect to see 
you rigged out real sporty, drivin’ 
round the block, givin’ ev’rybody your 
dust.” 

Captain Amos was still sitting in the 
barn, mentally contemplating this allur- 
ing picture, when Mrs, Bascom en- 
tered. Briggs had gone, and the horse 
was quietly munching his oats. Mrs. 
Bascom started at sight of the captain. 

“Oh, you here!” she exclaimed. “I 
saw that Joe Briggs lead a horse in, 
an’ when he went away without him, 
I come down to see about it. Ain’t he 
got no barn fer his horses?” 

“He ain’t got none fer mine,” replied 
the captain dryly. ‘“He’s a brute.” 

“Yours!” exclaimed Mrs. Bascom. 

Captain Amos nodded. ‘“That’s 
mine,” he said. 

“Well!” exclaimed Mrs. Bascom. 
She walked around the horse, eying 
him knowingly; she had been reared 
on a farm. “What’s his name?” she 
asked, after a painful pause. 

“Lord Nelson,” replied the captain, 
at a venture. 

“My!” cried Mrs. Bascom. “How 
high-soundin’!” Then suddenly she 
asked: ‘How old is he?” 

Captain Amos read criticism in the 
query, and was a little disturbed. He 
was also ashamed to acknowledge that 
he had not ascertained that detail, 
which every one seemed to consider 
important. 

“IT guess he’s old enough to stand 
alone,” he replied diplomatically. Then 
he hurried to add: “But the main 
pint is, he’s a good lady’s horse, gen- 
tle an’ kind, an’ a child can drive him; 
an’ he ain’t goin’ to take nobody’s 
dust.” The captain was so much 
pleased to think that he had learned 
these details of Briggs’ that his spirits 
rose. 

If Mrs. Bascom was a horse expert, 
and therefore naturally inclined to 
spread equine knowledge in criticism, 
she was even more a woman. She 
beamed upon the captain. 

“An’ you’ve bought him!” she cried. 
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“Well, you are good, Cap’n Amos! 
You know how I love horses, an’ how 
nice it will be fer me, when you are 
away in summer, to have one handy, 
so’s I can drive over to Horeb now an’ 
then an’ see my folks. Well!” She 
began to stroke the horse’s nose affec- 
tionately as she added: “He does look 
gentle. I thought at first he was jest 
tired—or something.” 

Captain Amos’ heart sank, but he was 
equal to the emergency. 

“That would be mighty nice fer ye,” 
he declared, with assumed enthusiasm, 
“an’ we'll have to think of that, now 
I’m gittin’ my hand in as a horse-own- 
er; but this one ain‘t good enough for 
an expert like you be.” He gathered 
himself together for a final excuse. 
“Ye see, he’s kind o’ engaged, so to 
speak. He—ye see, there’s the dominie 
has to trot over to Horeb ev'ry other 
Sunday afternoon to hold meetin’s, an’ 
no way to go but catch a chance ride 
or go by shank’s mares. I kind o’ 
talked it over—thought it would be do- 
in’ good to give him this craft. The 
dominie ain’t no horseman, like you be, 
an’ this would jest about suit him; ’t 
wouldn’t make no difference whether 
he got the harness on right-end first or 
not. Then all them young ones of his 
an’ his wife—be a good thing fer them. 
What ye think?” 

“Tt’s real Christianlike of you, Cap’n 
Amos,” she declared bravely. “But, 
then, you'd have to git a wagon an’ 
harness fer him. He couldn’t git ’em,” 
she went on hesitatingly. 

“Oh, I’d have to git ‘em, anyway,” 
he answered cheerfully. “But I guess 
I’ll see him first off.’ He rose to go. 


“Well, it’s generous of you as can. 


be,” she said, adding, as they left the 
barn: “But I wouldn’t git an expen- 
sive wagon. Jest as likely as not the 
dominie’ll drive it off a bank the first 
time he uses it, he’s so—unworldly.” 


Captain Amos chuckled. 

“Well, he’ll be unworldly, all right, if 
he drives it off a bank that’s high 
enough,” he called over his shoulder. 

But when he was well on his way to 
the minister’s, his face grew grave. 

“Guess 


good, straightfor’ard lyin’ 








ain’t goin’ to count in this here busi- 
ness of doin’ good, so long’s nobody 
knows it,” he thought. “But plague 
take that woman!” he went on, grum- 
bling to himself. “Can’t I do no good 
without her readin’ her title clear in it, 
soto speak? But that wa’n’t a bad 


idee about the dominie, though. Came 
to me all in a flash. Nobody couldn’t 
call that lyin-—anything that come 


providential like that did, jest as if the 
words were put right in my mouth. I 
ain’t to blame.” 

The Reverend Mr. Paddleford was 
at home. A tall, slender, unpractical 
man, with a kindly face, he came to 
the door to meet Captain Amos. 

The captain went straight to 
point. 

“Dominie,” said he, “I’ve thought a 
good deal about your footin’ it up to 
Horeb an’ back ev’ry two weeks, an’ 
’t ain’t right. Well, to-day I bought 
a horse of a man who wa’n’t usin’ him 
as he ought to—‘good lady’s horse, kind 


the 


an’ gentle, an’ a child could drive 
him’”—he quoted Briggs with great 
satisfaction—‘“an’ I’m goin’ to git a 


substantial wagon an’ harness, an’ deed 
him over to you. You can keep him in 
my barn, an’ I guess there'll be hay 
an’ oats on hand to last till we find out 
how the experiment’s goin’ to work. 
May take some time. What do you 


say? Is it a bargain?” 

Mr. Paddleford’s face kindled with 
pleasure. 

“Why, Brother Cosgrove,” he re- 


plied, “it is very kind and generous 
indeed, and I should be an ingrate to 
refuse so fair a bargain.” He smiled, 
and turned to call to his wife, who was 
moving about in the next room. 
“Mary, come here. Here’s Captain 
Cosgrove giving us a horse and car- 
f 


riage. Think of it!” 
He was still vigorously shaking the 
captain’s hand when his wife, a bright- 


faced little woman, came into the room; 
and she had no heard of the 
offer than she was eager to go over 
to look at the prize. 

But Captain Amos had seated him- 
self. 

“Why, I ain’t got the wagon an’ har- 


sooner 














ness yet,” he explained, with some hesi- 
tation, “an’ that man I bought him of 


wa’n’t over good to him. He don't 
look like much at present. Suppose 


you folks jest wait an’ keep this a se- 
cret till I git him sleeked up a bit an’ 
evrything ready—say a week or two— 
an’ then we'll make a splurge an’ open 
folks’ eyes. If this snow holds on,” 
he continued, with a sudden realization 
of becoming more and more deeply in- 
volved, “I suppose you’d need a sleigh, 
wouldn’t ye?” 

The minister looked doubtfully at his 
wife. 

“Why, I don’t know,” he answered, 
with some hesitation. “A sleigh, some- 
how, seems a trifle unministerial—rath- 
er showy, you know.” 

“Jest so,” replied the captain. He 
rose to go. “Well, we'll wait an’ see 
what the week brings forth. Of course, 
if it keeps on like this, we could scare 
up a sleigh somewhere. Wheels would 
look like a cat in a strange garret.”’ 

For a week he was very busy. He 
bought a rather showy set of harness 
and a second-hand carryall, 
which he had neatly repainted; and 
most of his waking hours were passed 
in the barn, currying his horse, foster- 
ing his appetite for oats, and consult- 
ing with such experts in the condition- 
ing of horse-flesh as were not troubled 
with too great a sense of humor. 

And a week did wonders for Lord 
Nelson. He lost his dejected look, and 
had begun to nip playfully at the cap- 
tain, and to frisk a bit long before the 
day when Dominie Paddleford and his 
wife were gravely summoned to the 
exhibition of the secret gift. 

The captain had put the harness on, 
and had moved the horse to the floor 
of the barn for better viewing, and, as 
the minister and his wife stood silently 
gazing at Lord Nelson, the captain 
watched them with pleased but anx- 
ious eyes. Suddenly Mrs. Paddleford 
spoke. 

“Is he a colt?” she asked solicitously. 

“Why, I shouldn’t call him jest that,” 
Captain Amos answered guardedly. 


gC »( yal 


He had learned from his experts that 
Lord Nelson was seventeen, but he had 
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sworn them to silence. “He’s jest 
about old enough to have sowed his 
wild oats, but not old enough to be sot 
in his ways.” 

“Are we going 
Paddleford asked. 
ness on,” 


out to-day?” Mrs. 
“You have the har- 


“Not to-day,” answered Captain 
Amos, with becoming regret. “Ye see, 


the varnish on the wagon wa’n’t quite 


dry. I put the harness on because it 
looks more natural. A _ horse looks 
kinder ’s if he wa’n’t all there without 
it. ’Twouldn’t be fair to Lord Nel- 


son.” 

“Ts that his name?” 
ister’s wife delightedly. 
real high-bred.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the captain mod- 
estly; “it does truly.” 

The dominie had drawn near to the- 
horse in a sort of fascination; now he 
turned to Captain Amos. 

“Why does his under lip droop like 
that?” he asked curiously. “Is it usu- 
al? I have never noticed it in horses 
before—in so pronounced a degree, at 
least.” 

“Character, sir— jest character,” 
glibly responded Captain Amos. ‘You'll 
be surprised in that horse, sir, at the 
things he knows.” 

Mr. Paddleford put out his hand to 
stroke Lord Nelson’s nose, but jumped 
back quickly when that creature of 
character nipped at him. The dominie 
looked concerned. 

“T hope he is not vicious,” he said 
anxiously. “With young children, who 
would naturally wish to make a pet of 
him, it——”’ 

“Only his playfulness,’ Captain 
Amos assured him. “It’s a kind 0’ way 
he has of bein’ sociable; shows he don’t 
feel above folks—or below ’em.” 

Mrs. Paddleford breathed a sigh of 
delight. 

“Well, it does seem too good to be 
true, that he’s our own, doesn’t it, 
James?” she said softly. “I long for 
spring to come, when I think of the 
long rides through the woods that I’ve 
always wanted to take with the chil- 
dren, but never could. Captain Cos- 
grove, I don’t know how we are ever 


cried the min- 
“Tt sounds 
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going to show our gratitude. We 
can’t.” 

“Oh, sho!” exclaimed Captain Amos 
good-naturedly. ”I guess I know how 
you feel—an’ how I feel. Ain’t it more 
blessed to give than to receive? I’ve 
got ye beat, if ye believe in the Bible.” 

“Of course we believe that,” she an- 
swered, with a laugh; “but this splen- 
did gift——-” She paused in her de- 
spair of voicing her thankfulness. 

“That’s all right,” said the captain. 
“Don’t you worry; I don’t.” 

The snow had melted rapidly under 
a warm sun, and was to be seen only 
in perforated patches by the roadside, 
when, two days later, the captain again 
called at the dominie’s house. 

“Well, I guess Lord Nelson is ready 
to go into *commission,” he told Mr. 
-addleford. “You can take him now 
any time ye want to. The wagon’s in 
the barn, an’ I got a light sulky for 
you to use when the roads are too 
heavy. Know how to harness?” he 
asked abruptly. 

The minister hesitated. 

“T have a hazy notion,” he replied 
slowly. 

“Well, I guess you’d better come 
over an’ take some lessons, if that’s all 
ye know,” the captain told him. “They 
ain't no light of nature in harnessin’ a 
horse. Too risky.” 

The sun was setting when they fin- 
ished their task, and, as they paused 
in the dimly lighted barn, Mr. Paddle- 
ford turned to the sulky. 

“T am a little doubtful about that 
style of conveyance, Brother Cos- 
grove,” he said, with an anxious note 
in his voice. “Isn’t it a bit suggestive 
of the race-course? I shouldn't care to 
arouse criticism.” 

“Sho!” exclaimed the captain scorn- 
fully. “That’s out o’ date fer any 
track. “Twon’t be criticized half as 
much as that there heavy carryall when 
the roads are bad. Don’t ye worry 
about that. Well, ye know how to feed 
him an’ harness him, an’ where ev’ry- 
thing is; so sail in an enjoy yourself. 
I’m goin’ over to Connecticut to visit 
with my folks to-morrow, so make 
yourself right to home.” 


iV 

Revival meetings in winter begin at 
half-past seven. Under the pleasurable 
excitement of Captain Cosgrove’s great 
gift, Mr. Paddleford had been lifted to 
new heights of hopefulness and emo- 
tion, and the meetings had _ been 
crowded. Thursday had been beauti- 
ful, and the night was mild, with a star- 
lit sky, and, long before the hour for 
beginning the service, the church was 
thronged. As the last bell had ceased 
to ring, the congregation settled itself 
and watched the narrow side door 
through which Mr. Paddleford always 
made his appearance in the silence that 
followed the last stroke of the bell. 

At twenty minutes to eight, Jehiel 
Dace leaned over to whisper to Deacon 
Armstrong, who sat in front of him. 

“Suppose Lord Nelson——” he 
snickered, and the deacon drew haught- 
ily away; but Dace was not discon- 
certed. He turned to Captain Henry 
Brace, who sat behind him, beckoning 
him near. “Suppose Lord Nelson’s 
gone home to his folks, an’ taken the 
dominie an’ his family with him?” he 
asked, in a hoarse whisper. “I see ’em 
all goin’ off together about two o’clock.” 

“Where'd the horse come from?” in- 
quired Captain Brace, with keen inter- 
est. 

“T guess nobody but Lord Nelson 
knows,” Dace replied. “That’s jest the 
difficulty.” 

At ten minutes to eight, Deacon 
Barrows, who always sat near the door 
to overawe unruly boys, tiptoed out of 
the church. In five minutes he re- 
turned, and in a whisper announced to 
Deacon Armstrong that the parson- 
age was dark. Without further delay, 
Deacon Armstrong rose and offered 
prayer. 

It was only a half-hearted meeting, 
and, long before the usual hour for 
closing, the doxology was sung, and 
the congregation stood about in ex- 
cited groups, discussing the minister’s 
strange absence, and scenting disaster. 

Search-parties went out at once, and 
it was long after midnight before the 
last one came back from its fruitless 
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search, only to learn that the minister 
and his family had returned at ten. Six 
miles away, on a lonely road among 
the scrub-oaks, Lord Nelson had 
balked, and for five mortal hours had 
stood like Buddha contemplating eter- 
nity. Naturally enough, on Friday 
night the meeting was poorly attended; 
every one was tired. 

For all his impracticability, Mr. 
Paddleford was a determined man, not 
easily overwhelmed by obstacles. With 
such a nature, Lord Nelson had the 
great opportunity of his life, and for 
eleven days he occupied the center of 
the stage. He succeeded in running 
down a boy and a dog, both of whom 
escaped miraculously; utterly unmind- 
ful of the minister’s wild jerks on the 
reins, he playfully smashed an image 
of himself in Horace Manning’s plate- 
glass show-window; he tore a wheel 
from the Widow Barlow’s top buggy; 
and more than once he had caused the 
minister to utter, on the public high- 
way, language that approached the un- 
scriptural. In justice to him, it may be 
said that he was not exacting in taking 
up the minister’s hours of service, for 
only once again did he delay his mas- 
ter’s return. On Wednesday, in de- 
scending Mount Pisgah Hill, he had 
elected to sit down upon his haunches 
and slide, but so unsuccessfully, that 
Mr. Paddleford, in his frantic attempts 
to unravel the tangle, and, scripturally 
speaking, lift his ox from the pit, was 
only half an hour late to meeting. It 
is true that this absence, in a way, was 
more unfortunate than the first, owing 
to the coincident mischance that as, hot 
and excited, the minister tiptoed to his 
place, Deacon Armstrong was feeling- 
ly praying that those in authority in the 
church might not be carried away by 
the frivolous vanities of the world, even 
to the forgetting of the immortal souls 
placed in their charge. There was a 
moment of acute mental disturbance in 
the congregation when, the prayer be- 
ing ended, it looked up, to see Mr. 
Paddleford sitting at his desk and lift- 
ing his flushed face from his hands. 

The following Sunday dawned clear 
and mild, and, as the hour for his de- 
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parture for his afternoon service in 
Horeb drew near, Mr. Paddleford 
faced the most trying doubt he had 
known for years. On Saturday after- 
noon, in one of those moments of play- 
fulness which Captain Amos had aptly 
interpreted as only Lord Nelson’s way 
of showing his social instinct, that 
friendly beast had genially launched a 
rear hoof at his passing master with 
such effect that Mr. Paddleford felt too 
lame to walk. 

“I might try the sulky, Mary,” he 
debated with his wife. “I think I know 
all that creature’s idiosyncrasies now, 
and, if he chooses to balk or entangle 
himself, [’ll simply leave him and walk 
home. It’s only three miles. I'll have 
ample time.” 

“It seems like tempting providence, 
James,’ Mrs. Paddleford replied doubt- 
fully. 

“*Tempting providence,’ Mary?” re- 
torted the minister. “Isn’t that an un- 
fortunate way of putting it?” 

And because he really thought it 
was, and had, besides, a stubborn man’s 
inadaptability to his wife’s arguments, 
the course he proposed now seemed the 
only possible one to follow. He rode 
to Horeb in the sulky. 

It seemed more than a fortunate con- 
clusion, and, as the minister drove 
slowly and sedately home through the 
late winter sunshine, thinking of his 
lame knee and the ideal ride in that 
mild afternoon, his heart warmed to 
the docile beast before him. 

“He’s taming down,” he thought, 
with a glow of satisfaction. “Poor old 
fellow, that carryall’s too heavy for 
him yet, after his hard life.” 

He was nearing the foot of Horeb 
Hill, where the road runs smooth and 
level across the salt meadows into 
Blackwater, when Lord Nelson pricked 
up his ears and snorted. Behind him 
Mr. Paddleford heard the resounding 
hoofs of horses racing down the hill. 
He pulled the rein sharply to draw out 
of the way, when Lord Nelson lifted 
his head and lengthened his stride. 

Mr. Paddleford always drove with 
loosened reins, but now, as Lord Nel- 
son increased his speed, the minister 
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reached forward, and, gathering the 
reins in both hands, leaned back, pull- 
ing mightily. 

It will never be known what long- 
buried memories of a glorious past 
awoke in Lord Nelson’s simple mind 
as he felt the light weight he drew 
and the firm grip on the bit, and heard 
the thundering hoofs behind him; but 
all at once the years seemed to fall 
from his shoulders, and the buoyancy 
of the spring of life, the eager call of 
the contest, the wild desire for victory, 
sprang to life in his brain. 

It was a beautiful day, as has al- 
ready been said, and all Blackwater 
was out to enjoy it. It was a still day, 
and sound carried far under the quiet 


hills. The beat of flying heels on the 
Shore Road, the snarling whir gf 


wheels, the cries of men urging on their 
horses, went echoing up the streets. 
The bridge was passed, Meadow Street 
was reached, and people, sauntering 
home from leisurely Sunday walks, 
stopped with mouths agape and with 
wondering eyes, as Dominie Paddle- 
ford, with the set look of a seemingly 
exalted sportsman, with rigid arms, and 
with braced feet, swept into Main 
Street, with Lord Nelson trotting true 
and strong, while behind him two wild, 
shouting young men from a neighbor- 
ing village trailed in his dust, hopeless- 
ly beaten. Blackwater buzzed that 
night. 
We 

On the afternoon of the following 
Tuesday, Captain Amos boarded a 
small Blackwater oyster-sloop at 
White Haven, and, crossing the sound 
in a lively northwester, reached Black- 
water harbor in the early dusk. Ow- 
ing to the ice in the bay, he landed at 
Duck Cove, and trudged the long and 
weary way up the dark beach alone. 

It was nearly eight when he reached 
the village, the waterside portion of 
which showed its usual bleak and de- 
serted winter aspect. But, as he passed 
into Main Street, out of the rush of the 
wind from the harbor, he was struck 
by a similar air of solitude—he met no 
one, and hardly a dwelling showed a 





lighted window. 


In Old Man’s Lane, 
his own street, the only light shone 
from his own house, set high on a 


slope, well back from the street. Idly 
the thought came to his mind that the 
revival was increasing in interest, and 
the whole village was there. 

As he went up the path to the house, 
from the darkened barn there came to 
him the rattle of a halter drawn across 
the edge of the manger, and the dull 
thud of a stamping hoof. Captain 
Amos smiled. 

“Well, the dominie ain’t druv him to 
death yet,” he said to himself. 

Mrs. Bascom looked up from her 
knitting with a little cry as he opened 
the door. 

“Why, Cap’n Amos, is that you?” 
She rose hurriedly, and came forward 
to meet him. “I don’t know why,” she 
went on, “but I’ve had a feelin’ all day 
that you’d drop in before bedtime. I 
guess it’s time.” Her laugh seemed 
charged with meaning, and the captain 
glanced up sharply. Then he seated 
himself. 

“Well, I’ve dropped in, if ye call 
walkin’ up the beach droppin’,” he said 
whimsically. “Blame if I do.” He 
stretched his legs out stiffly and looked 
up at her again. “Ev’rything ship- 
shape?” he queried. 

She laughed hysterically. 

“Ain’t you heard?” she 
“Ain’t no one told ye?” 

He shook his head. 

“T ain’t seen nobody but you,” he re- 
plied. 

She dropped her face to her hands 
and laughed till she cried. 

“Ain’t nobody told you about the 
dominie an’ Lord Nelson?” she per- 
sisted. 


asked. 


“What they be’n doin’?” he de- 
manded. 

“Ev’rything—ev’rything,” she an- 
swered, and laughed again. 

Then finally she told him all. “An’ 


it hasn’t be’n so excitin’ here since the 
war ended,” she said, at the close of 
her tale. “Of course, between them 
two, they’ve killed the revival, except 
that people go to see how the minis- 











ter’s standin’ the strain, an’ to hear if 
he will make any excuses. But he ain’t 
mentioned Lord Nelson once—you’d 
think he’d never heard of a horse, But 
that horse-trot was the last straw, with 
the other churches pokin’ fun at the 
horse-racin’ dominie, an’ so they’re 
holdin’ a meetin’ to-night to git rid 
of Mr. Paddleford. It’s too bad, for 
he seems real well-meanin’, though he’s 
never learnt much about horses. But 
that Lord Nelson”—she giggled hys- 
terically—“‘Cap’n Amos, I believe he’s 
possessed.” She glanced up at him 
demurely as she added: “How did you 
know ?” 

The captain looked at her blankly. 

“Know what?” he asked. 

“About Lord Nelson,” she answered. 
“The church folks are wild about it— 
say it’s all one o’ your jokes, an’, after 
you'd started it, you run off, so’s no 
one could git ye to stop it.” 

Captain Amos rose to his feet and 
silently reached for his hat. 

“Where are ye goin’?” Mrs. Bascom 
asked. 

“Why, I jest thought I’d step over 
to the church an’ see how they argued 
that out,” he answered, as he went out 
of the door. 


VI. 

In the church, which was packed to 
the doors, the proceedings had taken on 
an unusual form. During the day mem- 
bers had been quietly informed that a 
business meeting would follow the 
night’s revival services; but, as he en- 
tered the church that evening, a friend- 
ly partizan had slipped into Mr. Pad- 
dleford’s hand a note disclosing the 
secret call and its purpose. Filled with 
righteous indignation, at which he 
considered an wunderhand movement 
against him, at the close of his regular 
exhortation, the minister had made a 
defense of his conduct in open meet- 
ing. He was nearing the close, when 
Captain Amos slipped quietly into the 
church and stood in the pack by the 
door. 

“And so far from taking pleasure in 
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this experience,” the minister solemn- 
ly declared, “or of becoming enamored 
with worldly things”—he was evidently 
quoting some reported indictment 
against him—“I think I can truly say 
that these last few days have been a 
hideous nightmare. I am not, as you 
know, a Calvinist’—the shadow of a 
smile flitted across his face-—‘‘and only 
my firm disbelief in the doctrine of to- 
tal depravity, even in a quadruped, has 
led me to persist in this unfortunate 


affair. I hoped that good might come 
of it. My friends, I have been bitterly 


disappointed. 

“TI have not spoken thus frankly to 
move you, and I can see faces here 
that show that I have not succeeded, 
even if that had been my desire. In 
justice to myself, I have simply ex- 
plained my part. 

“There is one point more, and only 
one. I have learned that many of you 
think that this was simply a senseless, 
practical joke on the part of—one 
whom I trusted. I cannot believe it. 
He is absent, but he, too, I am sure, 
was only a blind actor in the painful 
concatenation of extraordinary events 
that has made it impossible for us to 
continue our old relations here. With- 
out rancor or resentment, with perfect 
kindness to all, I feel it my bounden 
duty to resign this sacred trust. The 
pleasant relationship we have borne to 
one another could have survived any- 
thing but ridicule.” 

A wave of suppressed emotion swept 
through the house, but down in the 
front of the church, near the altar-rail, 
Deacon Armstrong was nodding his 
head in emphatic approval. Captain 
Amos saw it, and a glint of angry light 
flashed in his eyes. He was pushing 
ahead just as Mr. Paddleford rose and 
extended his hands for the benediction. 

“Wait a minute, dominie.” Captain 
Amos’ voice brought every head about 
as if pulled by a cord. Mr. Paddle- 
ford stepped back to his chair as the 
captain wormed his way down the 
crowded aisle. Half-way from the door 
he paused, and looked placidly about 
him. 

“T ain’t no hand to speak in meet- 
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in’, as you all know,” he began slowly, 
“but I’ve be’n drawn into this here 
rumpus, an’ I guess the words will be 
give me to pull myself out, and some 
others, too. Well, to begin, at the 
start, I understand that some folks are 
sayin’ that this here horse business is 
all a joke of mine. Land o’ mighty! 
do any of you really think that me or 
anybody else could cook up a joke as 
good as this here, an’ have it run right 
off the reel without a hitch as this 
done? Why, it ain’t reasonable. As 
the dominie says, we was blind actors. 

“Now, I believe in churches, but, as 
ye all know, I ain’t no church-member 
—never could seem to feel myself so 
bad that I had to be one to try to be 
better. As the good deacon over yon- 
der—Deacon Armstrong— says, I’m et 
up with the sin of morality. I guess 
that’s so, if he says so. But now lemme 
tell ye—one of the sins of morality, 
as he’d call ’em, in my view on it, is 
not to bear false witness agin’ a neigh- 
bor; an’ if any of you think the do- 
minie’s be’n enjoyin’ himself with that 
there present of mine, why, I say he’s 
a bigger fool than I was when I give 
the dominie that horse without first 
tryin’ him on the dog, so to speak. I 
orter found out first what Lord Nel- 
son was capable of in the way of divil- 
try before I give him to a man who’d 
had more experience with deacons than 
horses. I ain’t sayin’ which is hardest 
to drive. 

“Now, you don’t any of you think 
the dominie’s done any real wrong, an’ 
when some of ye git up a secret meet- 
in’ to pitch him out of the church be- 
cause things didn’t sashay along ac- 
cordin’ to his idees an’ mine when we 
took Lord Nelson in pardnership with- 
out knowin’ his idees, it’s jest your 
own mortal pride. You are thinkin’, 
as he says, of the ridicule—what other 
church-folks are talkin’ an’ laughin’ 
about. Well, let ’em talk an’ laugh! I 
never heard that this here port was so 
blame’ excitin’ a place that it couldn’t 
enjoy a little more without gittin’ into 
a fever over it. 

“Now, here’s the main p’int: if any 
man on God’s earth is responsible for 
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this here whole tumult, it’s Deacon 
Armstrong. Some of you here may re- 
member that a few days ago, down in 
the store, he an’ me were havin’ a pleas- 
ant little talk about my sins. The 
deacon ain’t got none to speak of, so, 
naturally, he talked about mine. 
They’re more on show, so to speak. 
“Well, the next Sunday night I 
come to the revival here, an’ the talk 
kind o’ drifted into the same channel, 
an’ set me thinkin’. Well, that’s jest 
about where my mortal pride come in. 
Says I to myself: ‘Guess I'll crowd 
on a leetle extry sail in this here busi- 
ness of doin’ good, an’ see if I can’t 
make a record.’ An’ I had so all-fired 
a good opinion of myself, that I be- 
lieved the deacon wouldn’t notice no 
diff'rence in me. ‘That’s where I 
slipped up; for it was only because I 
thought I was bein’ a leetle too good 
to live that I give the dominie that 
horse. Well, as I say, I slipped up 
the deacon noticed the diff’rence right 
off. I understand other folks did, too.” 
The captain needed to go no further ; 
the atmosphere of the meeting-house 
was charged with silent laughter. Men 
to whom comedy came rarely, choked 
with suppressed chuckles; women to 
whom weck-days were serious and 
Sundays solemn, found the saving 
grace of humor here, and, with primly 
set lips, darted twinkling glances from 
pew to pew. Here and there a bonnet 
was rakishly askew, as shoulders shook 
with anticipation of the open merri- 


ment when the congregation were 
again in secular surroundings. Only 
Mrs. Deacon Barrows, who was very 


deaf, and was under the impression 
that the captain had risen to ask for 
the prayers of the congregation, main- 
tained the set smile that is more por- 
tentous than a frown, until, at the 
thought of her mystification, Deacon 
Armstrong suddenly exploded in a 
guffaw like a cannon cracker. No one 
knew what expression the minister 
wore, for his face was shaded by his 
long, thin hand—an attitude habitual 
with him when seated in the pulpit, al- 
though probably never before resorted 
to because of hidden smiles, 











with 
his 


Captain Amos never stirred; 
immobile face he waited, though 
eyes twinkled a bit. 

“Well, I guess that’s all,” -he said 
modestly, when he could be heard again 
—he knew his cause was won —‘I 
guess that’s all. But one thing, I’m 
goin’ to keep that horse.” He turned 
abruptly toward the minister, suddenly 
recollecting himself. “That is, if you’re 
sure you don’t want him, dominie.” 
The minister waved an emphatically 
denying hand, and the congregation 
shook again in restrained amusement. 

“Well, I understand you ain’t took 
no pleasure in him,” continued the cap- 
tain; “but I’m goin’ to keep him. Some 
way he pleases me—he’s so_ blame’ 
human. It was jest because I thought 
I was a leetle more’n human that 
started all this rumpus, an’ I guess ’t 
won't be no bad idee to have a reminder 
close.by in future, an’ Lord Nelson can 
do fer us all. He don’t hide his light 
under no bushel. 

“But now about that resignation of 
the dominie’s a 

Deacon Armstrong rose to his feet, 
and the captain turned silently and tip- 
toed away. His first and last speech 


in church was over. 
“T move,” 
“that Mr. 


said the deacon solemnly, 
Paddleford’s resignation be 
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not accepted. All those in favor, sig- 
nify it by rising in their places.” 

Every soul in church, both members 
and outsiders, arose. As Jehiel Dace 
whispered to Captain Henry: “Looks 
to me like a packed convention; but 
nobody don’t seem to mind.” 


Captain Amos walked home with the 
minister; outside the gate he paused. 

“Now, dominie,” he said, “I’m goin’ 
to git you a horse that’s be’n proved. 
I can’t——” Mr. Paddleford had put 
out a protesting hand. 

“No, no, captain,” he laughed; “I’m 
no horseman, I fear. I’ve learned that 
much. I should always be uneasy, not 
knowing what to expect next. No; I 
thank you, but let it go.” 

“Well, I'll make it up somehow,” 
said the disappointed captain. He 
looked up the road absent-mindedly, 
then held out his hand and said: 
“Well, good night, dominie. I’m 
mighty sorry I brought that all on ye 
—mighty sorry. When I come home 
to-night and heard how Lord Nelson 
had r’ared around, you could have 
knocked me down with a straw. Don’t 
know when I’ve be’n so cut up about 
anything. But’—his face widened in 
a broad grin—“blame if I wouldn’t ’a’ 
liked to seen that there horse-race !” 
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WISH 


I sing; 
I do them well |] 


think ; 


And from a lively tale or quip 
My pale lips never shrink. 


But O! to dance because my soul 
Is holding Jubilee. 

And O! to sing because the tune 
Within my heart bids me. 





Mary HInMAN PAINE. 
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\NODSAWANA. 


ODS” he was called, not 
& because he was particu- 
larly sleepy, but rather 
as an abbreviation for 
4 the only name which 
Me S fa he had ever known, his 
a eS SS Indian appellation of 

Nodsawana. Maybe he 
without christening. 





got the 
When the Nez Perces got a white boy, 
they didn’t go much on formality. 
When Sandy Smith first saw him, he 
was about three years old and was in 


name 


trouble. He was about as dirty as any 
member of the tribe which harbored 
him, and save for occasional light 


spots, where his skin accidentally broke 
through the crust, and save for his top 
shock of straw-colored hair, it would 
have been rather difficult to recognize 
him as white. He was standing out- 
side a teepee at a safe distance—where 
things couldn’t be thrown at him—grit- 
ting his teeth, sobbing, and kneading 
his eyes with two very dirty, very 
pudgy fists. 

Sandy had been on a kind of vaca- 
tion, the kind that suited him best. By 
selling some timber-land in the Olym- 
pics and reinvesting in a mining- 
claim, he stood in a pretty fair way to 
get rich. ‘Phat is, almost everybody 
in the district thought so. So he’d been 
making a little trip over into Idaho. 
3ut that hasn’t much to do with Nods. 
Coming back to him—Sandy happened 
to ride through this camp just at the 
time when Nods was feeling pretty bad. 

If the angel Trouble had a job on 
hand, he must have felt like pulling a 
gun when Sandy Smith came around; 
‘because that was Sandy’s weak point. 













Couldn’t bear to see anybody, let alone 
a child, in sorrow. 

Seeing Nods crying, out in front of 
the teepee, Sandy pulled up his horse, 
swung over into the side of his saddle, 
and took a look at such an amazing 
thing as a little white boy in an Indian 
village a hundred or so miles from any- 
where; and, naturally, Nods_ recipro- 
cated the attention. 

The pudgy fists came away about a 
foot from the tear-stained face and then 
stopped. The eyes, which looked just 
like gentian flowers, opened wide, and 
Nods sized Sandy up for all he was 
worth. Then, either because he hadn’t 
forgotten white folks, or because there 
was something about Sandy that went 
to his baby heart, he twisted his face 
into a smile that was like a big burst 
of sunshine over a rain-swept meadow. 

Now all this time Sandy had been 
watching him with kind of a paralyzed 
look. When Nods gave him that smile, 
he couldn’t help giving it back. Sandy’s 
face, with its long, straggling mus- 
tache, was one of the set, steady kind 
that seldom changed; but if any one 
ever saw him laugh, it was sure to be 
a surprise. It was so unexpected, and 
made you think there were things in 
Sandy that you never knew about be- 
fore. 

Nods saw this, and without delay 
trudged up alongside the pony and held 
up both hands. Wanted to be taken 
up and away from that village; to go 
some place with some one who had a 
kind word instead of a kick for him. 
Sandy fairly fell off his horse, dropped 
down on his knees, and put his big, 
long arms around Nods and that’s how 














it began. How Sandy and Nods be- 
came acquainted. 

Nods gave a sigh big enough for a 
full-grown man, and, soon as he could 
get room, put his two little arms around 
Sandy’s neck, snuggled his face right 
up against Sandy’s, and held it there. 
And from that on Sandy could have 
died for him. It wasn’t anything he 
was used to. He had, in his time, loved 
and been loved by lots of things, but 
not by a small chap like this. A pard- 
ner’s grip, a pony’s nicker, a burro’s 
muzzling, or a dog’s tongue licking 
your hand, are all things that send the 
heart along a little faster; but there 
isn’t anything in all the great, wide 
world that will send it off into a gallop 
and bring the tears racing into your 
eyes like two baby arms around your 
neck. It’s about the only thing that 
makes you want to cry and laugh at 
the same time- cry because the arms 
are so weak, and laugh because you are 
big enough to take care of them. 

So Sandy was crying and laughing, 
when he felt something looking at him, 
turned round, and saw three or four 
blanketed bucks. But in all the crowd 
there wasn’t anything white. They 
didn’t look as though they liked Sandy 
much. And he, being of the border, 
frowned back, and let them know he 
didn’t have a heap more affection for 


them. He straightened up all of his 
big six-feet height and stood, giving 
them back scowl for scowl. Nods 


looked from the bucks to Sandy, and 
then anchored himself around Sandy’s 
legs, which was his way of showing 
that he didn’t want to be left behind. 
A powwow brought out the fact that 
this youngster had been left with an 
old squaw by a man who claimed to 
be his daddy. Said he was coming 
back in a week, but a year had slid off 
into the nowhere. This squaw was too 
old to do much camp work; but she 
wasn't too old to think a heap of Nods- 
awana. And probably about all the 
kindness the little shaver ever knew in 
all that year had been from her. The 
old woman, being not much use, had to 
subsist off the camp pickings, so there 
may have been times when both she 
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and Nods went pretty hungry. It was 
easier for her to stand abuse, though, 
than it was for Nods. She was more 
used to it, having lived longer. 

The minute Sandy showed signs of 
wanting Nods, the chief valued him 
highly. It took a day and a night’s 
trading to get him, but Sandy won out, 
being the kind of fellow that never 
quits. Once or twice he decided he’d 
end the difficulty by going to war with 
the whole Nez Perces nation, grabbing 
Nods and riding off, trusting to God 
and his Winchester to pull him 
through. 

As he was getting ready to go and 
Nods was waiting, Sandy heard a kind 
of moaning noise in the teepee where 
Nods lived, so took a look inside. 
There, with her blanket over her head 
and rocking to and fro with her hands 
clenched in front of her, was Nod’s 
foster-mother. All the time that the 
trading was going on, no one had paid 
any attention to her. She didn’t count. 
Nods bossed this job, too. He acted 
as if he had forgotten something be- 
sides the bow and arrows, and about 
three yards of string, which he had al- 
ready brought out in the way of bag- 
gage. He crawled between Sandy’s 
legs, where the latter stood in the door 
of the teepee, put his arms around the 
old woman’s neck, and she made one 
quick grab, and held him close to her 
breast. Some folks have an _ idea 
squaws aren’t like other women when 
you get clear down below their outer 
skin. Well, they are. Sandy was up 
against it again, because he understood 
how she felt. 

Then he argued with himself in this 
fashion: “Although I do know how 
to care for mules and dogs, I ain’t 
much up on kids. Onc’t when I made 
a shirt out of buckskin for a kid, it 
took me six months. This old dame 
would be mighty handy. So she’s in 
the play. She’s goin’ to be Nod’s little 
nursery maid, because he likes her; 
even if she is a hundred and fifty years 
old.” 

The chief didn’t care. It meant one 
mouth less to feed, and saved somebody 
from knocking her on the head. And 











she, poor wretch, divided between af- 
fection for her tribe, distrust of the 
white man, and love for Nods, finally 
gave in to the latter, and went along. 

Well, in the course of time, they all 
landed in Canada Gulch, and settled 
down into the happiest little party you 
ever saw. Before they came, the only 
pardner Sandy had was a three-legged 
dog. Before they came, an eight-by- 
ten shack -had been big enough. Now 
all this was changed. 

Sandy had the finest cabin on the 
gulch. The biggest in all the district. 
Had three rooms and a big porch, and 
some store furniture. Quit using tin 
plates and tin cups and tin spoons. 
Swore off on tin, and got so that real 
china, a half-inch thick, the real, fine 
kind they use in restaurants in big cit- 
ies, wasn’t any too good. Had chairs 
inside instead of sawed-off logs, or 
stools, or benches, such as most every- 
body else in that country uses. Hired 
men to help build this palace. And 
Nods was the busiest one of the lot, 
lugging sticks and politely offering 
folks a drink of water. 

In less than a year everything 
looked different. First—and that was 
the most wonderful thing of ail—the 
old squaw, whom Sandy named Re- 
becky, got so that she was clean. Used 
to have at least three or four beautiful 
dresses, which Sandy bought for her in 
Seattle. No pale, weak-looking things, 
the kind some women like; but pretty, 
red ones, with big, yellow dots all over 
them, or right bright yellow ones with 
purple stripes. But she never got out 
of the moccasin habit. Couldn’t get 
shoes on her, anyway. 

This thing of getting clean is like 
getting religion. If you get it right, 
you get it all over. So it was there. 
Nods was ’most always clean, unless he 
had a lot of work to do down around 
the claim, or digging ditches for him- 
self, or some of those other farming 
things that boys of his age always have 
to do. Sandy remembered how flow- 
ers helped the look of his place up in 
the Olympics, and this new cabin had 
plenty of them. Flowers ’most every- 
where, which Nods liked and used to 
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water, or when he thought they would 
look better somewhere else, pulled up 
and replanted. 

Nods brought an addition into the 
family, not being satisfied with loaf- 
ing around with the dog and Rebecky. 
It was a shaggy little burro. He called 
it Pete, although Sandy thought Jane 
would be more appropriate, because it 
wasn’t a “Pete” kind of burro. 

Sandy, wanting to give Nods an “ed- 
dication,” used to come in at night and 
laboriously teach him his A B C’s, un- 
til the little yellow head would get the 
droops, and the eyes would lose their 
velvety brightness. Then any one pass- 
ing the cabin would see the glow of 
a pipe, and, if he took the trouble to 
walk up the path between the sweet- 
smelling flowers, he would find a big, 
lank man sitting on a bench in the dark- 
ness of his porch, looking far out over 
the hills and the lights of other cab- 
ins, and either telling stories or hold- 
ing tight a tired little boy who had 
gone asleep—very fast asleep. ’Most 
always at their feet was curled a three- 
legged dog, ready to fight for them 
both if harm offered. If you looked 
farther, where the lamp shone through 
the cabin door, you would probably 
see a bent old squaw, squatted on the 
floor, making something out of beads. 
When there’s money enough to buy 
them, a “squaw never gets completely 
out of the bead habit, and, if Nods and 
Sandy could have lugged all the things 
that Rebecky made for them, they 
would have been mighty strong. But 
into her ugly designs she wove her 
heart. And she won't have to go to 
an Indian heaven for that! 

When one is happier than ever before 
in all his life, and has everything he 
wants, and all the love he has starved 
for through all the years, the heels of 
Time’s moccasins are greased. Then 
Time is young and travels fast. The 
fellow who first pictured him as 4 slow, 
dragging old man, with a gait like a 
turtle, and toting a scythe, must have 
known him only in trouble. That’s 
when he goes slow. Two years, which 
didn’t seem more than an hour long, 
had passed over before Time went 














slow in Canada Gulch, then stopped 
and made each day a month, each week 
an age, and a lifetime a pack too heavy 
for the shoulders. 

Sandy had a piece of pipe to mend, 
and came up to the cabin, on the point 
of the hill, when he heard steps. He 
turned round inquiringly to see a man 
as big as himself. And he wasn’t the 
sort of man you like. One of those 
bull-necked, thick-lipped, coarse-looking 
fellows, who leers instead of smiles, 
and brags when he talks. 

“T’ve come to get my boy—the one 
you call Nods,” he said. 

The wrench dropped from Sandy’s 
clay-covered hands. A _ minute be- 
fore the had sung, the flowers 
bloomed, and the sun shone. Now the 
birds were voiceless, the posies with- 
out color, and the sun had slipped from 
sight. It was very still, and all the 
world was unreal and full of bloom. A 
blow in Sandy’s face would have 
brought instant response, but this 
stranger, in a dozen words, had hit full 
in the heart, so that it almost stopped 
beating, and, for the first time in all 
his life, Sandy trembled and _ was 
afraid, and couldn’t strike back. He 
looked at the stranger, at the cabin, 
and then up into the sky. It didn’t 
seem that God could be so unkind! 

This was something he had never 
thought of. He swallowed several 
times before he could get speech, then 
said, in a dazed way: “Your boy? 
Nods your boy? And you’ve come for 


birds 


him? Come for him? For Nods? To 
take him away from me—to take 
Nods 2” 


‘he man didn’t really know Sandy, 
you see, or he wouldn't have broken it 
so confidently. Most men would have 
sooner gone against a Kansas cyclone, 
or a nest of rattlers, or a band of 
Apaches, than to stir up Sandy Smith. 
But this fellow didn’t know him, and, 
to tell the truth, for once Sandy was 
taken off his feet. 

Nobody knows what would have hap- 
pened next, but just then, around the 
corner of the cabin, with the dog and 
Pete following, came Nods, talking to 
Rebecky. The stranger turned, took a 
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look at the squaw, knew her, and tri- 
umphantly waved his hand at her. “I 
can prove it,” he said. “She knows it. 
I left him with her three years ago— 
over in Idaho. She'll tell you so. She 
has to tell you—it’s the truth.” 

Sandy turned and looked at Re- 
becky, and she looked at this stranger. 
But her face never changed a muscle. 
They all looked at her quite a while; 
then Sandy woke up. For the first 
time he was rough with her. He made 
three quick steps, leaned over and 
grabbed her so tightly by the arm that 
winced, in spite of her Indian 
blood, and said: 

“Rebecky, for God’s sake, tell 
Did ye ever see this man before?” 

Everything was quiet for what 
seemed another long time. The man 
grinned at her, as if pleased over all 
the trouble he was making, and she 
looked him straight in the eyes, and, as 
she looked, her eyes changed. Instead 
of having a quiet, contented look, like 
happy old folk have, they grew narrow 


she 


me! 


and black and sharp and young. Then 
she turned to Sandy: 
“Heap lie. Never saw this white 


man before.” Without waiting to say 
more, she stooped over Nods, who had 
stood curiously looking at all of them, 
fiercely gathered him into her arms, 
and trudged through the cabin door. 

“You see, you’re mistaken, stranger 
Sandy drawled gently, with a big sigh 
of relief. “She don’t know you. You 
cain’t have the boy.” 

The stranger beran to argue, in a 
peaceable sort of way, and he and 
Sandy sat down ona log. Then Sandy 
heard something “slip-slipping’ over 
the grass behind him, and turned round 
in time to see Rebecky with a hunting- 
knife, about ready to end the stranger’s 
claim on Nods, or anything else in the 
world. She was all Indian again, and 
was there to kill. Sandy grabbed her, 
and, although she was withered, old, 
bent, and small, and he a giant in 
strength, it was about all he could do 
to hold her off. She fought like a wild- 
cat trying to get at this intruder. 

Sandy got the knife away from her 
and turned to the man. 


” 
’ 
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The fellow sneered, and said: “Put 
the knife into her, why don’t you? 
She’s nothin’ but a lyin’ old squaw.” 

That started Sandy to boiling, and he 
moved toward him with that kind of a 
stealthy, deadly way that panthers have 
when slipping up on something. The 
fellow saw he had gone too far, and be- 
gan to back off. 

“Now you hike, and be damned 
quick,” Sandy said between his teeth, 
“or [ll put it in you clear up to the 
hilt.” 

The stranger ran away, but in this 
last move Sandy had practically ad- 
mitted his own defeat. Had practical- 
ly admitted that he knew the man was 
within his rights. Otherwise, why Re- 
becky’s denial, and then her attempt to 
decide the question at the point of the 
knife? That was convincing. 

He turned into the cabin, an old, old 
man; dropped on his knees over Nods, 
who was looking at a _picture-book, 
gathered him into his arms, and sobbed 
in the way a fellow of that kind does 
when he goes all to pieces—the big, 
dry, shaky kind, where the heart jumps 
and jerks, and tries to hammer its way 
out of the body. Sandy knew that 
Trouble had ridden over the trails to 
tear from him the thing that he loved 
more than the world—little Nods. And 
Nods looked up, and traced with his 
chubby finger a rivulet, saying wonder- 
ingly: “Daddy Sands, there’s a little 
sluice right down through the clay on 
your face.” 

The next day the sheriff came 
alone. He knew Sandy, and loved him, 
and dreaded the trip. He knew that to 
bring a posse would mean a fight in 
which many men would die. He knew 
that old Sandy Smith, unless influenced 
by reason alone, would unflinchingly 
fight a regiment of officers to hold the 
thing he loved. But Sandy and the 
sheriff were friends, so it didn’t come 
to that. 

“Sandy, old friend,” he said, when 
Sandy had shut down the hydraulic’s 
roaring mouth. “Sandy, God knows I 
hate this trip. I’d rather not be sheriff 
than to have to tell you. But you’ve 


got to give the boy to his father. The 


man’s got the proof and the order of 
court for his child. You might kill me, 
or a dozen other better men who come 
after, but you can’t kill the law. You 
know that! It’s the one thing that fol- 
lows a man in open fight, and is un- 
whipable.” 

So it was that the big tamaracks 
moaned that night, and the flowers 
around the cabin drooped, while in 
company with them an old squaw 
moaned upon the floor, and a bent, 
wearied, heart-stricken old man sat on 
the door-step with his fingers clutched 
through his hair—robbed—desolated 
and alone. And away over across a 
ridge, in a dirty little shack, on a 
worthless claim purchased for a song, 
a big, coarse man brutally cuffed a 
tired little boy for sobbing and gloated 
over a triumph. Nods had gone from 
Sandy’s life. 

’Most all the boys on the gulch knew 
Nods and Sandy, and, naturally, 
couldn’t help liking them. In a few 


days they got to know Nod’s father, 


and couldn’t help disliking him. Nod’s 
father’s life wasn’t worth much about 
that time, and even now, ’most any day, 
he’s liable to meet with an accident—a 
very curious accident. There are bul- 
lets cast that want but slight excuse to 
speed. 

Of course, Sandy and Rebecky knew, 
within a day or so, where Nods had 
been taken. There was just one ridge 
—a low divide—between Canada Gulch 
and Poor Man’s Gulch, where Nods’ 
father had taken his claim. But it was 
several days before either Sandy or 
Rebecky tried to see the boy. 

In the meantime, Sandy didn’t work. 
He was kinder to Rebecky than usual, 
because he knew how the old woman 
suffered. He thought more of her for 
it, because it was perfectly natural that 
he should love anything which had 
loved Nods. He wandered aimlessly 
around the cabin, or out among the 
flowers, where Nods had dug holes. 
He gulped when he picked up the little 
A B C books, and when he was alone, 
out under the big, sympathizing trees, 
had long talks with the Lord, begging 
Him to show the way so the little feet 
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might patter into the cabin again. He 
didn’t need to pray for their pattering 
into his heart; that was open, and sore 
with desolation. 

Then his thoughts took a new turn, 
and he was the grim Sandy that men 
feared. Rebecky understood, and she, 
too, feared. Perhaps it wasn’t fear 
she felt, but rather the old call of the 
Indian blood. But, anyway, on the 
morning when Sandy dragged down 
the dusty Winchester from the wall, 
oiled it up, and filled the chambers, she 
showed sense. He was just starting 
from the door with it in the crook of 
his arm, his eyes fixed toward the other 
gulch, when she stopped him, and said 
in Indian, which they sometimes used 
when talking together: “Not that 
way, brother. It would do the boy-no 
good, nor bring him back to you and 
me. Peace-pipes and the Great Spirit 
can make smooth rough trail.” He 
didn’t resist when she took the rifle 
from his hands, and stood quietly 
thinking, as cartridge after cartridge 
was ejected by her hand, to rattle, un- 
heeded, on the cabin floor. 

Sandy finally went down across the 
gulch and up to the brow of the oppo- 
site hill, where he could look on that 
other cabin. He was hungry for a 
sight of his boy. On the door-step, 
dirty, unkempt, and dejected, sat little 
Nods, while at his feet, cowering in 
fear of something, sat a three-legged 
dog, which had already found the way 
across the hills. 

Nod’s father didn’t seem to like the 
dog’s presence. He was puttering 
around at something, when Sandy, 
sprawled on top of the ridge and peer- 
ing over, first saw him, then he came 
over to Nods, shook him, and, when 
the dog bristled, gave him a kick. The 
dog wanted to fight, but the man beat 
him off to a safe distance, while Nods 
apparently cried. Nods’ father then 
slapped him. 

And the man came pretty near going 
out of the game about that minute. On 
top of the ridge, a long, red-haired fel- 
low had shut his teeth, pulled a heavy 
Colt’s from his pocket, and was taking 
very careful aim. Things he drew a 


bead on didn’t live long, as a rule. Then 
he decided the distance was too far. 
Decided something else, also; and that 
was that he would go down and kill 
this brute, if it cost him his own life, 
his hope of the hereafter, and Nods. 
That boy should never be cuffed again. 
He would see to that, he muttered, as 
he crashed down into the clearing. 

The man started to say something, 
but got a good square look into Sandy’s 
flaming eyes, and decided this wasn’t 
his hour to talk. Nods looked up, and 
with cries of “Daddy Sands! Dear 
Daddy Sands! I knew you’d come. I 
knew you.would find me,” rushed fran- 
tically over and clasped his arms tight- 
ly around Sandy’s legs. For once he 
was not taken into arms. For once 
there was no reply. 

Sandy had an errand to perform. 
He wasn’t the quiet Sandy of the last 
two years, but the old Sandy of the 
Geronimo and other border days. He 
had a mission. 

And Nods’ father read it and grew 
white, and lost his defiant grin. There 
in front of him stood Death. Just wait- 
ing a few minutes to do its work. And 
it would be done—the glint of the 
white-hot steel shone in the eyes, and 
told him so. 

The Lord mayn’t always’ work 
things out the way we like best, but, 
somehow or another, if you’re on the 
square, He seems to run things pretty 
well, after all. Keeps us from doing a 
heap of things we shouldn’t do. Now, 
about this time the Lord noticed that 
Sandy was going to make a mighty big 
mistake, so took a hand. 

“Daddy Sands,” a little voice said, 
“why don’t you take me in your arms? 
I do so want your arms!” Sandy, natu- 
rally, couldn’t kill a man and hold Nods 
at the same time, and when he grabbed 
up the boy, the Lord, having inter- 
rupted at the right minute, kind of took 
him out of his madness, and led him 
into sanity. The red things quit float- 
ing around in front of his eyes. His 
brain, so weary and so tired for all the 
sleepless nights since Nods had gone, 
grew clear again, and he saw what a 
big mistake he was about to make. 

















Sandy finally put Nods down on the 
ground. When he did so, he saw three 
black-and-blue welts on the bare skin, 
where the unbuttoned blouse was open. 
Well—he would have a little satisfac- 
tion for that, anyway. He made one 
quick jump to where the man stood, his 
arm shot out with terrific force, and 
Nods’ father fairly flew into the air. 

3efore he could realize what had 
happened, Sandy was on him, one hand 
on his throat and the other battering 
his face. 

“T came here to kill you,” he rasped 
between his teeth. “You’ve been beat- 
ing Nods. Take this as a promise that 
I’m coming here now every day, and if 
ever I find another mark on him, by 
God, I’ll tear your heart out of your 
body, as sure as my name’s Smith!” 

It seemed there wouldn’t be any ne- 
cessity for a return trip, the way 
Sandy’s arm was working. His blood 
was boiling again, and the desire to kill 
so strong that, unless the Lord had in- 
terfered again, it would have ended dif- 
ferently. It must have been the Lord 
who put it into Nods’ father’s mouth 
to say: “Let me go! Let me go! If 
you want the kid so bad, why don’t 
you buy him?” 

Sandy’s fingers released their hold. 
Buy Nods? Buy Nods? He had never 
thought of that before. -It seemed so 
incomprehensible that anybody would 
offer to sell anything as dear as Nods; 
that of all the ways he had contem- 
plated in these last weary days, this 
had been the one way overlooked. 

Slowly he climbed to his feet, and 
Nods’ father, shrinking and battered 
and cowed, but hopeful for his craven, 
worthless life, also arose. Cupidity 
was in the man’s every look. He was 
reaching the very end for which he 
came, and for which—alone—he had 
claimed the boy. This was his chance. 

“Give me your claim,” he said, “and 
I'll deed you all my right, now and for- 
ever—to him.” 

“Tt’s done!” said Sandy, without a 
moment’s hesitation. His claim, the 
richest in all this land, the thing that 
could produce the gold which would 
buy a king’s ransom, could go as a ran- 
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som for this boy. Gold? What was 
gold? Nothing! A _ paltry metal,’ 
which, though all of it in the world 
were within his reach, couldn’t pay for 
one clasp of those little arms that again 
hugged him around his feet, and were 
soon after transferred to his sun-tanned 
throat. 


They went into the cabin, where 
Sandy, on a sheet of paper, wrote: 


Know all men by these here documents— 
that one William Martin does hereby sell to 
one Smith, known to most folks as Sandy 
Smith, one white boy named Nodsawana. 
And this here thing calling himself a man— 
aforesaid, and whereas known as Martin— 
takes as full pay number four claim on Can- 
ada Gulch, and it’s agreed by one of the 
aforesaid named Sandy—that he will kill this 
man Martin if he ever speaks to or claims 
this aforesaid boy Nodsawana again. So help 
me God. 

P. S.—This is also a quit-claim deed to the 
aforesaid boy, and just the same as a bill of 
sale for a pony or anything else a lawyer 
might write transferring the boy to Sandy 
Smith, 


They signed it in several places, 
Sandy wanting to make dead sure, and 
Martin, who was mighty pleased at the 
deal, being perfectly willing. 

There had been a time when a pay- 
ing claim, a big cabin, a heap of furni- 
ture, and a field of flowers, would have 
seemed just about all in life that Sandy 
wanted. But the boys on the gulch 
know, and will tell you that all these 
things were passed up like a pawn and 
without thought, when on the follow- 
ing day Sandy and his family rode 
away. 

They got up to that point you can 
see on the very brow of the hill, where 
the trail dips off toward the sunrise, 
the morning after. In the lead was 
Sandy Smith, holding Nods on the 
pommel of his saddle. Next came two 
pack-ponies with an outfit, another 
pony with old Rebecky, and then Pete, 
on whose back was packed a big 
basket, in which a three-legged dog 
could ride. 

Right up on that point they stopped 
and looked back, most of us hope and 
believe without regret, on the cabin, 











and the claim, and the flowers. Some- 
how it was like the thing you remem- 
ber out of the Bible, long after you’ve 
forgotten the words; perhaps you 
know the place—where a man named 
Joseph and a woman named Mary, and 
a tender, smiling little boy, rode off 
and out into the big world, with none 
but God to care for them, and right 
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sure in the knowledge that He looks 
after His own. 

The man’s arms closed round the lit- 
tle boy, the old woman behind was 
happy, and old Pete and the three- 
legged dog were willing to go along 
after, knowing that green pastures can 
be found for all things which are faith- 
ful to the end. 





THE 


OW soft she came! 


BRIDE 


The snowy veil was riven 


Midway before her brow a tiny space. 


Her eyes looked forth like stars from out the heaven 


Of her sweet face. 


Drooping, 


yet unafraid, the shining fringes 


Of each white lid upswervéd in sweet wise 


As gates 


On Paradise. 


How soft she came! 


of pearl swing back by golden hinges 


The dimple’s wanton dancing 


Was veiled with flushes as the April rose 


How soft she came! 


Each timid foot advancing 


Like varying snows. 


My bride 


my virgin—my wind-wafted blossom, 


My little one beloved beyond all name! 


Along my life and deep into my bosom, . 


How soft she came! 





MARGARET Houston. 










dear Williams,” be- 
gan Mrs. Merriman 
contentedly, “‘it is so 
delightful you could 
come. I really need 
you in three places al- 
ready.” 

Her 
at her in 





guest drank his 
friendly fashion, 


tea, smiled 
and waited. 

“Things never 
as one expects, do they?” 


do work out exactly 
proceeded his 
hostess. “These young people have 
only been here one afternoon, and they 
are all askew. There are eight of us 
altogether, and I thought we would 
have a charming Sunday, but it doesn’t 
look like it just now. You see, I for- 
got Lillian’s propensities.” 

Williams Dalrympal raised his eye- 
brows. 

“Ah! you see, even you know her 
reputation,’ commented: Mrs. Merri- 
man, “though you have never met her, 
have you?” 

He shook his head. 

“Well, of has to have 
some one whose peace of mind she is 
destroying, and Belton broke away two 


course she 


months ago, and they only fight— 
rather amusing if they are both busy 


elsewhere—so I got Daisy for Belton 
and Graham for Lillian, but Graham’s 
uncle died, and I filled in with Groves 


—most thoughtlessly.” 

Williams turned his gaze gravely on 
his hostess. “Why thoughtlessly ?” 

“Why, she had an affair with Groves 
years ago!” 

“Perhaps it could be revived ?” 
gested Dalrympal. 


sug- 


Lite. 


Vilblin 
Nharton 


Mrs. Merriman shook her head. “On 
his side, perhaps; on hers, never.” She 
gave a miserable glance across the room 
to where a young lady white stood 
by the mantelpiece in animated conver- 
sation with a very good-looking young 
man beside her. As Dalrympal’s eyes 
followed hers, he broke into a _ low, 
noiseless laugh. 

“She is like a bear, and won't touch 
a dead man, is that it?” he said. “You 
are delicious! You are serious! You 
behave exactly as though she were dan- 
gerous.” 

Mrs. Merriman laid a 
little hand on his arm. 

“My dear, she is!” 
“Don’t you see?” 

Her companion fixed his keen eyes 
on the graceful figure across the room 
and then turned to his hostess. “‘Why 
won't that handsome Scotchman do— 
he is Scotch, isn’t he?” he said. 

Mrs. Merriman groaned. “Of course 
he is; and now for my secret. Ever- 
sham will do—that is just it—he will 
do, and he mustn’t spend his time in 
that way. He is engaged to Maud.” 

Dalrympal drew in a deep breath and 
stared. “To Maud—our Maud! When?” 

Mrs. Merriman fingered the tea 
things nervously. “While you were 
away; but it isn’t to be announced for 
a while, and he is very gay and easily 
interested, and Maud is very proud 
and the last person to check it, and 
she will suffer—I don’t want her to suf- 
fer—that’s all.” 

Dalrympal’s brows drew together. “I 
should think not,” he said, “it’s pre- 
posterous. But why be afraid, Mrs. 


short, stout 


she murmured. 
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Merriman? No man could love Maud 
and have gained her love and flirt with 
that flibberty-gibbet.” 

Mrs. Merriman shook her head. “You 
don’t know her! She is a witch—and 
he isa Scotchman. They aren’t like us, 
those English and Scotch; they can fall 
a little in love with several people, and 
yet be very much attached to a wife.” 

Dalrympal murmured a word unfa- 
vorable to Great Britain. 





Mrs. Merriman smiled. “It isn’t 
their fault,” she said; “and, now, lis- 
ten. We can’t announce the engage- 


ment, because his father is very pep- 
pery, and has to be told in due form, 
all of which is in process now, but I 
had an idea when you came in just 
now—so glad you got back from that 
horrid West! We will meet fire with 
fire !” 

Dalrympal looked vague. “I 
understand,” he said. 


don’t 


“Please be nice.” Mrs. Merriman 
looked miserable. “I am no good at 
maneuvers and things—I count on 


you.” 

He shook his head. 
in the dark.” 

She hesitated, and then fatly sighed. 
“I—I thought that you might throw 
yourself into the breach—and 
and—— 

Dalrympal leaned back in his chair. 
“Oh, I see—be food for the bear my- 
selfi—dear Mrs. Merriman, that really 
is not in my line.” 

As he looked rather stern, Mrs. Mer- 
riman became piteous. 

“Dear boy,” she answered, “forgive 
me. I know your position and your 
devotion to your church and all your 
beautiful views” (Dalrympal’s aspect 
was a trifle sardonic) “but this won’t 
affect those; I don’t ask you to do more 
than make yourself agreeable to her, 
and when she grasps the fact that you 
don’t intend to marry, why, that will be 
enough, she’d break a leg to shake your 
resolution.” 

Dalrympal shook his head. ‘“For- 
give me, dear Mrs. Merriman,” he re- 
turned, “but I can’t quite go in for 
that. I'll be very glad to talk to Miss 
Whipple as much as you like, but— 


“T am still quite 


_— 
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he frowned, and Mrs. Merriman opened 
and shut her lorgnette nervously. 

“Think of Maud, my dear,” she whis- 
pered; “may I introduce you?” 

“Please not just now.” Dalrympal 
rose. “Let me go and talk to Maud for 
a while. Let things slide; I think you 
exaggerate in your maternal tender- 
ness.” He softened his refusal with a 
very fond smile, before crossing the 
room to where Miss Merriman, seated 
in the depths of an armchair, listened 
to Belton’s eloquent accounts of his 
own golf. 

“Well, parson.” Even Belton found 
it impossible to express his usual good- 
natured contempt for a priest, and the 
two men shook hands cordially. Maud 
Dalrympal he had already greeted, so 
he now sat down beside her, and, draw- 
ing up his chair, looked at her with af- 
fection. She returned his look with 
her frank, straightforward eyes, and 
siniled. 

“It is a great pleasure to see you 
again,” she said slowly. ‘I never knew 
how fond we all are of you and how 
ridiculously dependent on you, Will- 
iams, until you voyaged to the Pa- 
cific.’ 

Dalrympal smiled at her. 

“Fine thing, absence,” growled Bel- 
ton. “Distance lends enchantment, etc. 
I think it’s time I went to Europe.” 

His auditors both laughed. 

“You think you wouldn’t miss me, 
Miss Maud,” went on the young man, 
“but you would. You’d find yourself 
saying: ‘I wish old Belton was here,’ ” 
but another gay burst of laughter cut 
him short. He turned, to see that Miss 
Whipple and the Scotchman had joined 
them. 

“Does Maud apostrophize you as ‘old 
Belton’ in her soliloquies?’ asked the 
last young lady, sitting on the arm of 
Miss Merriman’s chair. “Come, Maud, 
do you?” 

Maud considered the 
gravely. “Do you know,” 
slowly, “I think I——” 

“You do!” shouted Belton trium- 
phantly, while they all laughed again. 

Mrs. Merriman observed them cheer- 


’ 


young man 
she began 
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fully. “I thought so,” she commented 
inwardly. ‘“She’s over there already.’ 


“We must go up and dress for din- 
ner,” said Maud, rising from her deep 
chair and gently disengaging herself 
from Lillian’s white skirts. ‘Do you 
know Mr. Dalrympal, Lillian?” she 
added, as the young man rose and 
bowed to Miss Whipple, who slid into 
the big armchair beside him. 

“T don’t take half as long as Maud 
does to dress,” she announced gaily, 
“so stay and talk to me for five min- 
utes, Mr. Dalrympal. Mrs. Merriman 
has been talking about you, and I am 
anxious to see how far affection has 
led her astray. They argued for an 
hour this afternoon, Maud and Belton 
and Daisy and Mrs. Merriman, as to 
whether vour nose could be called Ro- 
man, but by all your character was con- 
ceded to be on the highest plane. Mr. 
Eversham and I got horribly bored, 
and retired to the billiard-room for a 
game.” 

“T never laid claim to a 
a name,” 
man noses are out of fashion. 
think I want one.” 

Miss Whipple’s scrutiny was thor- 
ough. “Be satisfied,” “it’s 
entirely English, your feature. They 
all declared you were not a bit like a 
parson, but I don’t agree with them- 
rather more a priest, perhaps. You 
have that subtly removed look, that as- 
pect of kindness without humanity.” 

Dalrympal felt suddenly angry. “Did 
I look at you kindly?” he asked. “I 
wonder why.” 


nose with 
returned Dalrympal, “and Ro- 
I don’t 


she said; 


They looked at each other very de- 
liberately, then the girl gave a slight, 
very charming, smile. 

“Have you taken a dislike to me al- 
ready?” she asked. “That is not fair 
—TI think it is not even Christian, but 
I know it is not fair.” 

Dalrympal still gazed gravely at her. 
“T am sorry,” he answered slowly, “but 
it happens sometimes.” 

Leaning back in the depths of her 
chair, she dropped her eves. “Does it?” 


she said. “Has it?” 


Her face was a study which for the 
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moment Dalrympal found absorbing. 
“T rather think it has,” he said. 

She sat quite still, with her down- 
cast lids hiding her eyes, which he had 
noticed were very full of light and 
green in color. 

“One may overcome these things,” 
she said slowly. 

“One may,” returned the young man, 
“but it takes trouble—you would ‘not 
take trouble in so poor a cause.” 

She got up and gave him one look, 
very soft, gentle, with no challenge in 
it. 

“T like trouble,” she said, and, with 
a nod, walked away, and, flitting light- 
ly through the door, disappeared. Dal- 
rympal got up, and, while dressing 
for dinner, pondered. 


bi, 


‘Delightful, delightful,” murmured 
Dalrympal; “just suits Groves’ voice, 
doesn’t it? That solemn, quiet music.” 
He turned to his hostess. “Wasn't it 
delightful ?” 

Mrs. Merriman uttered a 
easily understood — sound, 
wheeled his chair nearer. 

The room was charmingly lit with 
rose-shaded electric lights, filled with 
the scent of flowers, the windows open 
to let in the soft night air. 

“My dear lady,” remonstrated Dal- 
rympal, “don’t you like your guests to 
sing——and sing delightfully? What is 
the matter?” 

Mrs. Merriman fanned her blue satin 
person with vigor. “Look about,” she 
answered softly. “Just look about.” 

Dalrympal obeyed. 

Miss Daisy Waln at the 
Groves near-by turning over 
Maud not far off with Belton at her 
elbow—well, she could not have her 
Scotch lover attendant all the time—a 
pretty girl in pink from the neighbor- 
hood entertained by an ornamental 
youth, Lillian absent—Eversham not 
to be seen. 

He dropped his cigarette into the lit- 
tle silver cup at his elbow, and, turning 
toward his hostess, nodded slightly. 
She raised her shoulders, and there 


low, not 
and he 


piano, 
music, 














was a moment of not very happy si- 
lence. Mrs. Merriman had the tact to 
remain speechless, and on the instant 
followed a sudden bustle of arrival in 
the hall, announcing another energetic 
neighbor, and gave her her excuse. 

“The Barrows,” she said. “They 
will want Lillian particularly, as young 
Barrow is crazy about her. Will you 
go and find her, Williams? She is out- 
side. Tell her that the Barrows are 
here—thank you so much.” 

Dalrympal rose. It wasn’t quite fair 
—but suppose he did feel like a fool, 
looking the young lady up after their 
talk of that afternoon, what harm? It 
is a very salutary process being made 
to look like a fool, and quite equals 
the uses of a hair shirt. 

He walked out into the night, and 
stood a moment in the moonlight. 

The Merrimans’ garden stretched a 
flat, rather monotonous length, inter- 
sected with stiff shrubbery. In the day- 
time it was not especially pretty, but 
the moonlight concealed all defects, and 
June’s perfume justified the thickets of 
bushes. 

Dalrympal broke a little bough of the 
mock-orange near him, and drew it 
across his lips. How could one defile 
the pure air with tobacco, as some one 
was doing? However, it would serve 
as a trail by which to catch his covey. 
Following the odor, as it lingered faint- 
ly on the air, he came to where a line 
of trees bordered the garden; with a 
fence under them, these defended it 
from the encroachments of the cattle 
in a near-by meadow. Here, under one 
of the trees, he saw a blot of white, 
with a blot of shadow near it, and re- 
luctantly, crossly, he made his way to- 
ward the two. There was silence be- 
tween both blots as he approached, and 
that fact did not soothe Dalrympal. 

“Ah, what can ail thee, knigbt-at- 
arms?’ he quoted satirically. ‘You are 
not alone, but you seem to be palely 
loitering.” He bowed to the girl, who 
sat perched on the fence looking at 
him. ‘You are wanted, Miss Whipple; 
there has come a_ sudden influx of 
strange people called Barrow, who de- 
mand your instant presence.” 
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The girl shook her head. “If the 
Barrows are here, that settles it,” she 
answered. “I am not to be sacrificed 
to the appetite of that horrible creature. 
He gobbles one up literally; he is in- 
tolerable! Mr. Eversham, go in, please, 
and tell them I am moonstruck, and 
can’t come in till the effect passes off. 
And that Mr. Dalrympal has hopes of 
exorcising the evil spirit.” 

Eversham leaned against the fence 
and looked up at her. “Why should I 
go?” he answered _ discontentedly. 
“Dalrympal, you seem to be the Mer- 
cury of the occasion, you deliver Miss 
Whipple’s message.” 

Dalrympal turned to go. 
vision of Mrs. 
face appeared 
wheeled about. 

“Aren't you tired of him, Miss 
Whipple?” he said, coming near her 
and standing there. He looked up at 
her keenly. “Even if you are not, it 
will do him good to tell him so.” 

She gave a little, soft laugh. “Quite 
right, I had forgotten his nationality. 
Mr. Eversham, go and do what you are 


Then a 
Merriman’s plaintive 
before him, and he 


told, and some other time you shall 
be rewarded.” 
Eversham bowed. “Thanks, aw- 


fully,” he retorted lightly. “Dalrym- 
pal, I owe you one for this.” With a 
little nod at them both he departed, and 
they could hear his soft whistle as he 
strolled through the garden until he 
disappeared toward the house. 

A moment’s ‘silence followed on his 
going, then the girl shifted a little so 
that the moonlight fell on her com- 
panion’s face. 

“May I ask,’ she said slowly, “to 


what I owe the honor of this atten- 
tion?” 

Dalrympal leaned moodily against 
the fence. It all irritated and dis- 


pleased him; he felt as though he was 
in a sort of trap, and something that 
was not boredom in his sensations was 
no mean part of his annoyance. 

“Do you want the truth?” he said. 

She watched him. “No, I don’t 
know that I do,” she replied. “Is it 
pleasant ?” 

He shook his head. 
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“Then I am sure I don’t want it,” 
she added, and they were both silent 
for a moment. 

“Besides,” the girl began again slow- 
ly, “I can fit it together for myself. I 
am not, you will find, a fool. You 
came to send Mr. Eversham back, not 
to see me, of course that was evident; 
but why should you care to whom he 
talks?—that I might like to know.” 

Leaning his arms on the top rail be- 
side her, he studied her face. “I will 
tell you,” he said. “Maud likes Ever- 
sham, I want her to have his society, 
I came to send him back to her—sim- 
ple, so far, isn’t it?” 

She laughed a little. “Horribly sim- 
ple—almost Assyrian! You ought to 
have a great curled beard, like one of 
those kings on the tablets; your meth- 
ods are very like theirs. But now about 
me—where do I come in?” 

He smiled slightly. ‘You don’t 
come in! The Assyrian Bull—to con- 
tinue your most inappropriate meta- 
phor, tosses you——” 

“On the horns of a dilemma!” in- 
terrupted the girl gaily. “But wait, I 
am not so easily disposed of! I come 
down off the horns quite safe and 
sound, only with an eye to business. I 
will make a bargain, but I will not be 
robbed—will you talk terms?” 

Dalrympai hesitated, laughed, 
nodded. ‘“‘Let me hear them.” 

She counted out her words on her 
fingers. “You want Percy Eversham, 
‘you shall have him; but you must give 
me something in return—that’s fair, 
isn’t it?” 

The young man drew himself up on 
the fence beside her, and looked grave- 
ly into her eyes. 

“One point first,” he said. 
you got the goods to deliver?” 

She stared. “Oh—yes—I see what 
you mean—yes, no doubt about that.” 

“Really’—he stil! looked into her 
green, shining eyes. ‘You think he is 
yours, for the time being, if I don’t 
interfere ?” 

She nodded. 

He turned away, and stared into 
the moonlit meadow ahead of them. 
“What a queer world it is! Very well” 


“Have 
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—he brought his eyes back to her face 
—‘‘now to our bargain. You will de- 
liver him up if—what is the ‘if’ to be?” 

She took off the one ring she wore, 
a lovely emerald. Holding it so that it 
shone in the moonlight, she answered 
him. “Why—an equivalent.” 

He watched her. “What is an equiv- 
alent ?” 

She smiled at her ring. 
other young man.” 

Dalrympal gave an almost impercep- 
tible shrug to his shoulders. ‘Ah, 
see,” he said. “Some one to run after 
you—any one will do, it seems.” 

She gave him a look. “Does it seem 
I have just rejected the offices of 
Mr. Barrow.” 

He realized just where he had ar- 
rived. “I understand. If I could pro- 
vide no one in exchange?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “I 
should retain my original holding.” 

Dalrympal, sitting on the fence, felt 
suddenly very, very angry. At Mrs. 
Merriman, who had got him into the 
kind of thing he had avoided for years; 
at Eversham, at Miss Whipple, and at 
himself. 

He turned to the girl beside him. 
His clean-shaven face had ceased to 
look good, and had grown handsomer. 

“Do you really want me to make 
love to you for the next three days?” 
he said. “I do it very badly, and I 
don’t like it—but, if you must have 
Eversham or his equal—I offer myself 
faute de mieux.’ His voice was sav- 
age, and the girl turned from him to 
hide the color that flooded her face. 
There was an instant of silence, and the 
young man felt abased within him. He 
slid down from his position beside her 
and came close in front of her. 

“Forgive me,’ he said. “What a 
brute I am! You knew me when you 
called me Assyrian; in fact, I think the 
suggestion had an evil influence—I 
never made such a speech to any one 
in my life. Please forgive me, and you 
shall have me on your hands, after all, 
in a way you had not reckoned on.” 

She slipped off the fence and stood 
beside him. “That’s all right,’ she said, 
“no doubt it was my own fault, only I 





“Why, an- 


sor 
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had no idea I was playing with tools 
with such a very sharp edge. Let us 
go in; I don’t feel like talking any more 
nonsense.” 

That proposition, Dalrympal felt, was 
not quite fair; the conversation had not 
been nonsense—her part of it. But 
what can a poor man do? So they 
walked along through the garden to- 
gether, both of them thoroughly dis- 
contented with the near prospect of the 
house as it loomed before them. 

As by mutual consent they stayed 
their steps—some one was singing. 

“Let us sit out here on the steps,” 


said Dalrympal. “It sounds delicious 
here, and it’s cooler and—-let us sit 
here.” 


She sank down on the low step, and, 
looking at him, felt her color rise un- 
der his keen, searching eyes. 

“Shall I confess my sins?” she asked. 
“You look as though you believed me 
a sinner, Sir Priest.” 

“My face does not belie me, then,” 
returned Dalrympal, sitting down be- 
side her; “and I wish I had adhered 
to my first intention.” 

“Which was?” she said. 

“To dislike you fervently,” replied 
the young man, and there was a mo- 
ment of very satisfactory silence. 


ETL, 


On Sunday morning Dalrympal woke 
with a sense of something oppressive 
weighing on his mind. He got up, and 
while he dressed came to terms with 
himself. Friday evening, Saturday, 
and Saturday evening he had devoted 
himself to the entertainment of Miss 
Lillian Whipple, and with a_ success 
that was reflected pleasantly on every 
face about him; Mrs. Merriman was ra- 
diant, Maud had unbroken possession 
of her lover, and-Miss Whipple seemed 
to find him an efficient substitute. For 
himself, he had never passed a more 
amusing and light-hearted thirty-six 
hours, but Sunday morning pulled him 
up short, and poured a vial of very cold 
water on his head. He had a sermon 


to write for the following week; for, 
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when he got back to the town in which 
he lived, his work would keep him busy 
every hour of the week-days—his work 
to which he had so recently returned, 
and which was of so absorbing a nature 
that it left room for thought of no other 
kind. This Sunday morning he had in- 
tended to dedicate to his sermon, and 
he realized in what a poor mood for 
such work he would find himself. He 
went to early church, and, to his relief, 
found none of his party there; but, on 
returning to breakfast, he plunged into 
frivolity, and every other suitable, de- 
lightful thing. He accompanied his 
companions out on the lawn; by ten 
o'clock they were established at tennis. 
Miss Whipple, being left over for the 
moment, looked up at him. 

“Come and sit under the oak, we can 
watch them there,” she proposed. 
“Mrs. Merriman has the best-arranged 
tennis-court in the world—sun and 
shade in equal proportions.” 

She sat down in a wicker chair, and, 
taking off her hat, tossed it aside. “De- 
liciously warm, isn’t it?’ she went on; 


‘it brings out the best of my wits. 
Prepare for brilliant repartee and 
sparkling innuendo.” 

Dalrympal folded his arms and 


watched the gay figures darting to and 
fro in the sunshine. 

“T am sorry I must miss them—the 
repartee and other things,” he said, 
“but I must shut myself up for the 
morning, and most of the afternoon, 
too, I fear—I have a sermon to write.” 

He turned back to her, and met full 
her clear, light eyes. “Oh,” said Miss 
Whipple, and there was silence. Then: 
“Must you go yet?” she added. 

“T think I must,” said Dalrympal, 
“this very moment. I am sorry, and I 
ought not to be sorry—I don’t usually 
go to my work in so lazy a spirit—I 
don’t know what has gotten into me.” 
His face darkened, while Miss Whipple 
gave him an adorable smile. 

“Go along,” she said, “but don’t be 
too long. Come back for a little while 
before lunch, or I won’t be responsible 
for the consequences.” 

“You mean Eversham will come flut- 
tering around you again?” demanded 
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the young man crossly. “Hardly, I 
think; he is very happy elsewhere.” 

Miss Whipple gave him another 
smile, into which some mischief had en- 
tered. “Come back before lunch,” she 
repeated, “and I will let you go now;” 
and Dalrympal strode off feeling that 
he wanted to chastise several people, 
including himself. 

By luncheon, however, as he had 
worked and read and thought himself 
into his usual detached and very happy 
frame of mind, he sat through the meal 
in a world of his own, and retired again 
to the library, which had been set aside 
for him, without caring in the least to 
whom Eversham might be devoting 
himself. Somehow it really did not 
seem to be his affair. By the time he 
had accomplished his task to his satis- 
faction, and very much to his satisfac- 
tion, too, it was four o’clock. Getting 
into his flannels, he descended the stair- 
case in search of tea, before he departed 
on the river for a row. 

The big, darkened drawing-room was 
empty, the jugs of iced tea and coffee 
stood in state on the silver salver, with 
no one in charge; so he helped himself, 
and lounged off in a very peaceful 
frame of mind, with the key of the boat- 
house. 

Miss Whipple, coming down the 
stairs as he passed out into the sun- 
shine, took a few rapid steps after him, 
and then turned away. In her turn ar- 
rived she at the tea-tray, to be there 
joined by her younger hostess. 

Maud looked very placid and pretty, 
very much as though she could not be 
ruffled by the power of man. Sitting 
down behind the big silver tray, she 
smiled at her guest. 

“Tea or coffee?” she asked. 

“Coffee, thanks.” Miss Whipple 
was standing in the window watching 
Dalrympal’s long legs take him out of 
sight. She stood very slim and straight 
in her fresh white gown, and her white 
muslin hat framing her youth. 

“Where are you bound for?” asked 
Maud, as she poured out her own tea. 
She still filled the glass slowly and 
steadily as Miss Whipple answered: 


“For a row with Mr. Eversham.” 
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“Won't it be a little hot for a while 


yetr” Maud raised her clear brown 
eyes and fixed them on the profile 
turned to her; the other girl wheeled 
about, and, coming near, sat down, her 
glass in her hand. 

“Perhaps it will, but I love the heat,” 
she said, and held out her glass to be 
refilled. In doing so, noticed a 
bracelet that dangled on Maud’s arm. 
A little seal hung to it, whose coat of 
arms was easily read. So Maud liked 
Eversham well enough to wear his 
arms. Miss Whipple made a rapid 
mental adjustment. Dalrympal was 
right, then—so, by all means, let her 
have him. Miss Whipple, she had no 
desire to stand between Maud and a 
man she really cared for. How could 
any one really care for that handsome 
animal, Eversham! Miss Whipple took 
her coffee. 

“Still no Mr. FEversham,” she re- 
marked, as she drank the cool yellow 
liquid in sips. “Well, I sha’n’t wait for 
him. I shall depart alone. He wasn’t 
very keen, anyhow, and I feel inclined 
for a little solitude. If he strolls in 
later, break it to him that I have aban- 


she 


doned him. I've no doubt an air of 
horrid relief will creep over his fea- 
tures.” As she spoke, she finished her 


coffee and rose, but her companion rose 
also. 

“You are not really going, Lillian, 
are you, if vou have made an engage- 
ment with Mr. Eversham?”’ Maud had 
grown a trifle paler and a little severe. 

Lillian looked 1 her shoul- 
der. 

“T really am,” she returned, smiling. 
“The row was my idea, and you will 
find him enchanted to be released. Au 
revoir.” She walked away, and was 
out of sight in an amazingly short time 
for such a leisurely person. 

Reaching the boat-house and finding 
it open, she got out the canoe and a 
paddle. Launching, with ballast in the 
bow, she slipped off and up the river 
in the direction that most people did 
not take. The exertion of it all was 
considerable, even for so professed a 
lover of heat, and, without going very 
far, she slid her boat under a big, over- 
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got out, and 


hanging tree, moored it, 
lay on the grass. 

As Dalrympal had that morning, she, 
too, had some accounts to make up 
with herself, and she went at them 
without delay. 

Her ccnclusion was an ardent desire 
to be at home—there she was quite 
happy always, and quite safe. Some- 
how she did not feel either happy or 
safe, just now. She lay on her back 
and lived in a glorified vision of that 
home, the old house, the garden, the 
farm, her mother, the boys; they all 
loved her and spoiled her. She had 
never known what it was to want any- 
thing very much that she did not have 
—and of love she had had an extrava- 
gantly wasteful amount—so much that 
she had pitched it about like a hay- 
maker with his pitchfork. The only 
love she had returned in kind had been 
her mother’s tenderness and the boys’ 
devotion—it had never occurred to her 
as possible that she might like some 
man better than he liked her—incon- 
ceivable, preposterous idea! She aban- 
doned thought and took to memories 
of the past, and landed in memories of 
a past so recent that it had existed a 
few hours before under the name of 
present. Then she took to castle- 
building, of so ridiculous an order, that 
a human voice, hailing her, brought the 
roof about her ears and a violent flurry 
of scarlet to her cheek. She jumped 
up to see Dalrympal smiling at her be- 
tween the parted branches of the tree. 

“Miss Whipple alone,” he said. 
“How extraordinary! I don’t wonder 
you look quite confused. Who would 
have supposed you would seek solitude 
in a canoe. Where are they all?” 

She sat down again and fanned her- 
self with her hat. 

“T have not the slightest idea,” she 


said. “May I ask whether you think 
you own solitude? Have you a patent 
on it?” 


He pushed his boat up and, getting 
out, sat down beside her. 


“T don’t need one,” he answered; 


“few people consider it a desirable lux- 
ury—I should not have supposed you 
were one of the 


few.” 
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Miss Whipple put on her pretty 
muslin head-gear and tipped it over 
her eyes. “Is there any other attribute 
beside ‘trivial, ‘vapid,’ that you do 
credit me with?” she asked. 

Dalrympal gave her a quick glance, 
then studied the river. 

“One or two things,” he said. 

“How good of you!” was her com- 
ment. 


“Do you want to hear them?” he 
went on. “Well, courage is one, good 
faith seems to be another. I see no 


signs of Eversham—but,” he laughed, 
“perhaps he didn’t try to come. How 
was it?” 

“The last suggestion,” she returned, 
“is most gallant. Having broken faith 
yourself, you prefer not to credit me 
with better principles. Thank you.” 

Dalrympal flushed. “I suppose I 
have broken our bargain,” he admitted. 
“But it clashed with one that I thought 
superior to it. This day was a time 
that I could not give you—even though 
there were some moments this morn- 
ing when I wished to do so.” As he 
stopped, Miss Whipple spoke. 

“Not many moments,” she said, and 
they looked at each other. 

“No, not many, thank Heaven,” an- 
swered the young man, “but there were 
a few—I grudge you even those few.” 

Her delicate pallor was a trifle more 
marked than usual. 

“Really,” she said, “I had no idea 
that even a thought of me was inimical 
to the leading of a virtuous life. Let 
me hasten to free you from even the 
memory of your promise. I had, to tell 
the truth, taken for granted, at any 
rate, that our agreement was at an end 
when you left me this morning, and it 
was the purest accident that prevented 
Mr. Eversham from being here this 
afternoon—I felt that he would bore 
me. So I broke my engagement with 
him—with no thought, I confess, of 
pleasing you.” 

“T see,” said Dalrympal. There fol- 
lowed a silence, which Miss Whipple 
broke. 

“Apparently you don’t quite under- 
stand yet,” she said. ‘Why don’t you 
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go? You owe me no more belated at- 
tentions.”’ 

Dalrympal’s grave eyes dwelt on her 
face. “Did I really seem to be paying 
a debt yesterday?” he said slowly. 
“How clever of me, and how mean. 
Don’t you know the difference between 
aman squaring an account and a moth 
fluttering round a candle?” 

The girl flushed, a delicious, spon- 
taneous color, and Dalrympal went on: 
“And for my sins I am going to burn 
my wings again to-night. To-morrow 
I will go away, and I hope, I trust, I'll 
never see you again—till—till we are 
old and gray. Do you understand me 
better, fair flame?” 


Her color died slowly away. Clasp- 
ing her slender fingers, she looked 


straight ahead of her. To his absorbed 
and eager gaze she seemed so unlike 
the girl whom he had watched before, 
that he could not make it out. 

“A moth and a candle,” she said. 
“Dear me, people call things by such 
different names. Perhaps when we 
part to-night—forever—for that is 
what till we are old and gray means— 
I'll tell you what name I would give 
you. But don’t let us quarrel any 
more now, we have done a good deal 
of it already, and you do hurt, some- 
how. Let us be friends—for our re- 
maining few hours, shall we?” 

“Agreed,” returned Dalrympal soft- 
ly; “agreed. I propose that one thing 
we do to-night is to try the river again; 
both of us in the canoe this time.” 

The girl had risen. “We might,” 
she said, “if there is a moon. We must 
go back now—it’s time to for 
dinner.” 

“Not quite,” said Dalrympal eagerly ; 
“we will tie the canoe on behind, and 
take a turn in the boat. Look at the 
sunset ;” and they did look at the sun- 
set, and were very late for dinner in- 
deed. 


dress 


Ewe 
Mrs. Merriman called the meai that 
took place at eight o’clock on Sunday 
night tea, and no one disputed her right 
to call it by any name she pleased— 





gestions, which were ardent and far- 
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it was so delectable a feast. She had 
asked on this occasion a dozen neigh- 
bors, Barrows among them. Every 
one was in full dress. It made Miss 
Whipple’s white muslin frock conspicu- 
ous. Mrs. Merriman remarked to 
Dalrympal that Mrs. Whipple spoiled 
that child dreadfully. 

“May I ask how that dress proves 
it?” he demanded, examining his vis-a- 
vis anew. 

Mrs. Merriman gave a fat, superior 
smile. “Dear boy, do you suppose that 
is real simplicity? That gown is 
from Carrolles or Duvert, probably. It 
is Mrs. Whipple’s one extravagance— 
the boys work and Lillian dresses.” 

Dalrympal leaned back in his chair 
and compressed his lips. He had a 
big, generous mouth, full of humor and 
subtlety, with a twist at the corner that 
accompanied his next words. 

“My dear lady,” he said, “may I 
ask why you introduced this firebrand 
into your household? She seems to be 
a source of nothing but trouble and 
condemnation.” 

Mrs. Merriman made a little sound 
which it would be difficult to describe 
by any other word than the word sniff. 
“Williams,” she said, “you are getting 
on her side; you know you are. And 
yet you see how sulky Percy is because 
she threw him over this afternoon. 
Surely you can’t defend that! If she 
will flirt with him, she need not ruin 
his temper.” 

Dalrympal glanced down the table 
to where Eversham listened in silence 
to Miss Barrow’s commonplaces, and 
wondered if his sweetheart, as well as 
her mother, laid all his delinquencies 
to some one else’s door. With a shrug 
of his shoulders and this question un- 
answered, he set himself to turning 
Mrs. Merriman’s thoughts. He gave 
a sigh of relief when supper was over, 
and they all found their way to the 
drawing-room together. 

There was much laughter, talk, and 
noise resonant and overpowering. Un- 
der cover of it, he made his way to 
Miss Whipple’s side, and waited while 
she parried Mr. Barrow’s various sug- 
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reaching, and included charades with 
himself as Romeo and Miss Whipple as 
Juliet. They all, it seemed, were eager 
for folly of some kind, and, having 
been ingeniously thwarting each plan, 
Miss Whipple suddenly gave in and 
agreed that Blind Man’s Buff it should 
be, but that Mr. Barrow must be the 
first Blindman, and that she would tie 
the handkerchief. 

A buzz of approval following this 
idea, she stepped forward, and, turning 
to Dalrympal, spoke to him in a low 
voice. “Wait near the door,” she said, 
and floated with her light step to the 
center of the room. Here she tied up 
her admirer closely, and gently laid her 
hands on his coat-sleeves. 

“Now I must turn you round,” she 
said gaily, “and then you must count 
twenty before you try to catch any 
one.” She gave him a spin, and re- 
treated slowly to Dalrympal’s side. As 
Barrow arrived at the nineteen-twenty, 
they were safe in the doorway. His 
first two frantic rushes reduced every 
one to a hilarious muddle, and Lillian 
slipped into the hall, through the gar- 
den, and slackened her pace only as 
she heard her companion stepping si- 
lently beside her down to the water’s 
edge. 

They reached the boat-house, slid the 
canoe into the water, and exchanged 
few words until Dalrympal had pad- 
dled well into the stream. 

He looked down at the figure of the 
girl leaning back against the thwart of 
the boat. “We shall be called some 
hard names,” he said. “They will con- 
sider Benedict Arnold white beside 
us.” 

She 


smiled back at him. “Charm- 
ing,” she answered, “to be called bad 
names by Barrow! That, indeed, is to 
be one of the elect! I almost boxed 
those big, eager ears of his to-night. 
They look like ventilators on a steam- 
boat. He is a preposterous young man, 
and it seems strange that he can be- 
lieve that a woman could really like 
him.” 

“Oh, some one will like him, some 
day,” returned Dalrympal gaily; “only 
not you, this day! You have promised 
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to like me, instead, for the evening, so 
you have time for no more.” 

She smoothed back her fair hair with 
her hands. “You rather suggest I 
might like him to-morrow, for instance, 
and that then it would not be your af- 
fair.” Was there a quiver in her voice? 
He leaned toward her. 

“T feel so certain you won’t like him 
to-morrow, poor fellow,” he said; “nor 
the day after, nor any day—you are 
not for him.” 

She looked up. “One is not destined 
for—for any particular fate,” she an- 
swered. “One may be for any one, I 
suppose, and it’s arrogance to scorn the 
Barrows of the worid. Perhaps you 
are wrong—I may be for him, after 
all.” Her eyes no longer looked light 
in the moonlight. They were black, 
her face young, round-chinned, and 
sweet. Dalrympal stared at her, try- 
ing to find the harder, more worldly 
creature whom he had first known in 
her. Where had she fled to? He 
needed the former Miss Whipple to 
keep from some desperate folly. He 
had an impossible speech about her be- 
ing for him on his lips, and, strangling 
it, he drew his dripping blade out of 
the water and shook off the drops. 

“You don’t look like the same girl 
to-night,” he said; “it isn’t fair! 
Where is Miss Lillian Whipple?” 

“Present,” she said, smiling. 

He shook his head. “Her counter- 
feit,” he persisted. “A soft-eyed, gen- 


tle creature from another world than 
hers. Who could believe her pos- 
sessed of the mercenary sentiments 


that you gave vent to on Friday eve- 
ning, living to break men’s hearts with 
which to trim your bonnets! Why, you 
look as though you could love a man, 
marry him in poverty, nurse him in 
sickness, follow him through death. 

“You don’t repudiate the character 
with scorn,” went on the young man. 
“You don’t jeer at me and tell me that 
those women are myths of a past age; 
you don’t even smile with those beauti- 
ful worldly eyes of yours.” 

She raised her white lids and looked 
at him. For one moment words, 
crowding forward to be spoken, 
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knocked against his lips, then the train- 
ing of ten years asserted itself, and, 
catching at his bonds, he tightened the 
cords. 

“May I tell you something of my 
life?” he began again, slowly. “You 
look, lovely and ethereal passenger, as 
though you would understand deep, 
spiritual experiences, and I should like 
to tell you some of the things that I tell 
no man.” 

She was conscious of something like 
a drawn sword between them, and yet 
felt painfully anxious to hear his story 
and understand his ambition. 

“Tell me,” she said, “tell me every- 
thing you can. I want to hear.” So 
Dalrympal told her the history of the 
ten years that were past, the hopes of 
his future, and, floating on, he reached 
his haven of spiritual content, and an- 
chored there. 

They found their way back to the 
boat-house at last, and the girl shiv- 
ered as she touched the shore. 

“It’s cool on the river,” she said. 

Dalyrmpal took her hand. “Have I 
chilled you, you angel?” he asked 
tenderly. ‘“How good you have been 
to me, and this is a poor reward. Take 
my coat and get warm while I put up 
the canoe.” He slipped his coat off 
and put it on her. She stood obedient 
while he closed the boat-house. With a 
rising of courage in her heart she felt 
the warmth of the garment, and 
wrapped it about her with a flush on 
her cheek. He came to her and stood 
a moment looking at her. 

“We must go in,’ she said, “but I 


want to say one thing.” She _ hesi- 
tated. “I'll wait till we reach the gar- 
den.” She turned quickly, and he fol- 
lowed her, but gently stopped her as 
they approached the house. 

“We may be caught,” he said; “and 
once caught, we cannot free ourselves 
again. What is your question? Ask 
it now, I may have a great deal to say 
in answer.” 

She shook her head. “It will only 
need yes or no,” she said. “It is a sort 
of twenty questions rolled into one. 
Tell me this: If you ever—did love a 
woman, really, and you believed that 
she felt as you did—was willing to live 
as you live, a life as rigorously devoted 
to your faith—would you then—marry 
her or no?” 

Dalrympal stood staring down into 
her eyes, shining in the moonlight. 

“Tf I loved her supremely and she 
loved me supremely, and, instead of 
destroying each other's lives as many 
people do, we could live the better for 
living together—then—then I would 
marry her,” he said. 

They gazed straight into each other’s 
eyes. .The girl drew a deep breath. 

“T see.” she said. “Thank you, that 
was all I wanted to know.” There was 
a sound of voices near them, and she 
slipped off his coat and held it out to 
him. 

“You broke the rules, and didn’t an- 
swer ‘yes’ or ‘no,’” she added, fled up 
a path, and disappeared. 

Dalrympal looked at the coat, threw 
it about him, and followed her with the 
winged feet of deep emotion. 


LIFES EVENING 


HE day is done. 


The setting sun 


Throws Twilight through the door; 
The halting tread of Memory 
Alone sounds on the floor: 
The day is done, the race is run, 
Life’s restlessness is o’er. 
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MRS. MANTON WAR- 
ING was reading 
aloud. The light fell 
rosily on a large and 
heavy volume in her 
lap. Its many illustra- 
tions necessitated fre- 
quent turnings of the 
leaves, and, now and then, she would 
stop suddenly, as she found it interest- 
ing, to hold up the book and examine 
closely some picture that had caught 
her eye. It was at such moments that 
Mr. Manton Waring, lolling sleepily in 
a Morris chair before the fire, his feet 
stretched luxuriously across the high 
fender, would rouse himself to the 
point of asking a loud and sudden 
question, usually wide of the mark, it 
must be confessed. Outside, a Febru- 
ary snow-storm was in progress, and 
the wind, blowing a gale, moaned bit- 
terly at the windows. In pleasant an- 
tithesis to this, it happened that the 
title of the book to which Mrs. Waring 
had chosen to devote her attention, was 
“Happy Hours in Sunny Gardens,” by 
the author of “Blossoming Bogs” or 
“What One Woman Did With Her 
Legacy.” It was, indeed, the similar- 
ity between her own situation and that 
of the writer which had first attracted 
Mrs. Waring to these compendiums, 
with the aid of which it now pleased 
her to undertake the conduct of her 
husband’s somewhat faltering steps 
along the paths of horticulture. 

“The result should, above all things, 
be homogeneous,” she read on, with a 
sidelong glance at the occupant of the 








Morris chair, who, after an instant of 
tension, had relapsed into comfort. 
“Garden architecture must, in every 
case, bear a definitely subordinated re- 
lationship to the beauties of nature. 
Indeed, all ornamentations offered by 
the hand of man, though generally con- 
sidered to be legitimate, are, neverthe- 
less, of really so exotic a character, 
when judged by the standard of the 
artist, that they must be applied with 
precision and restraint. Alas! how 
many painful examples of excess do 
we find on every side! What, for in- 
stance, can be more disconcerting to 
the beauty-lover, whose sense of relative 
values is unstained, than to step without 
warning from the disorder of a New 
England landscape into the formality of 
some Temple of Flora, with its conven- 
tionalized evergreens, its Italian statu- 
ary, and its alien pergolas. See figure 
27a on the next page.” 

The reader’s voice trailed off into si- 
lence. She tipped the book to the light 
and regarded the drawing with disap- 
proval. Mr. Waring roused himself 
once more, and this time, as the interval 
had been shorter, with better than his 
usual success. He even leaned for- 
ward lazily to throw another log on 
the fire and to shiver ostentatiously, as 
the wind roared down the chimney. 

“I say, Gussie,” he hazarded, “aren’t 
you a bit previous with all this garden 
business ?” 

His wife put down “Happy Hours” 
to. turn upon him a look in which 
amazement and reproval seemed to em- 
brace one another. 
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“Manton Waring,” she cried, “how 
perfectly absurd of you! I hope you 
don’t mind my saying that such a re- 
mark shows how limited your inter- 
ests really are. Why, in gardening, as 
this very author puts it so attractively, 
‘the whole year draws itself out into 
one golden work-day,’ and February is 
a most important month, everybody 
will tell you that—when plans for the 
ensuing season must be formulated.” 
She spoke glibly, as one who has read 
to good purpose. “Tools put in order, 
seeds examined, bulbs tested, and ma- 
nures contracted for.” 

“Ugh!” interrupted her husband 
from the fireplace. “That last is a love- 
ly occupation, I must say! Your legacy 
lady seems to stick at nothing.” Then 
he stood up to straighten his shoulders 
and shake himself awake. 

“Seriously, Gussie,’ he went on, 
“aside from all this planning for the 
summer in the midst of a howling 
snow-storm, which seems rather far- 
fetched to me, you must remember that 
Aunt Barbara Marston’s place, which 
is to be the scene of your labors, isn’t 
really ours yet; nor will it be until we 
can establish a better title than we are 
able to do at present. That missing 
deed, as I’ve told you before, makes 
the whole business very uncertain. I 
can’t understand what became of it, 
though what I know of Aunt Barbara’s 
extraordinary disregard of all business 
methods has taught me to be surprised 
at nothing.” 

Mrs. Waring had relinquished her 
book in favor of the evening newspa- 
per. Over its top her round eyes sur- 
veyed her husband. 

“T can’t see why you keep saying 
we and ours, Manton,” she remarked, 
“when your Aunt Barbara distinctly 
left the place to me in her will. She 
showed some gratitude, too, for I was 
—I hope you realize it—the only one 
of your family who treated her half- 
way decently. I spent two days with 
her once! And I can’t for the life of 
me see what any old deed has to do 
with her giving away her own prop- 
erty. I suppose it is just because she 
was a woman. You men make pretty 











queer laws! No; don’t pucker up your 
eyes at me and try to explain—in this 
light, Manton, dear, I can see that your 
hair is certainly getting thin on top— 
for I don’t want to understand if you 
could make me. But just as soon as 
spring comes, I intend to go out to my 
wn house and plant my own garden. 
I’m only sorry that we shall be in Eu- 
rope next summer, so that we can’t 
live there all the time. It might some- 
times be lonely for me, Manton, but I 
know it would be good for you! A 
quiet life in the real country, and you 
could come to town every morning, for 
its only three hours off, counting the 
change at the junction, if you get a 
quick train!” 

Waring shrugged his shoulders. 

“Heaven forfend!” was his pious ex- 
clamation. “It’s only that I don’t want 
you to be disappointed, Gussie, by nec- 
essary delays.” He hurried on in ex- 
planation. “Of course, if worst comes 
to worst, we can buy off the claimants 
—or rather you can buy them off,” he 
corrected himself carefully; “though 
there may be some little difficulty about 
it, for I’m told that those Palmer peo- 
ple want the place to add to their own 
holdings. Still, money will do almost 
anything. Bothering nuisance, though, 
that Aunt Barbara couldn’t have used 
a safe-deposit box, like a lady, instead 
of hiding her valuables between mat- 
tresses, under flour-barrels, and behind 
mirrors! Why, it was like a game of 
‘hunt the slipper’ when the executors 
examined the premises. I can see fat 
old Uncle Oscar now, covered with 
cobwebs and perspiring furiously as he 
emerged from under the eaves in the 
attic with a package that, when opened, 
proved to contain a certificate for fifty 
shares of Pullman stock, a nightgown, 
and a bottle of root-beer.” 

Waring chuckled with the remem- 
brance, and at the sound his wife 
looked up again, but it was all too evi- 
dent that she had not been listening. 
From her eyes shone an eagerness to 
impart a _ discovery. Her fingers 
marked a paragraph in the paper. 

“Ves, of course, of course,” she as- 
sented perfunctorily. Then her tone 











changed; she with 
raised voice. 

“Manton, this is the very strangest 
thing,” she cried; “don’t you call it a 
real coincidence? You remember I was 
reading only a minute ago about the 
decorations of a garden, pergolas, and 
things that are so unsuitable in an 
American landscape, and further down 
the page it said that a dial was the 
one conventionality that even a simple 
garden should afford. And then, while 
you were talking, I happened to pick 
up the newspaper, and this advertise- 
ment was about the first thing that 


spoke excitedly, 


caught my eye. Listen! 

“For sale, dial, complete and in perfect 
condition Apply to Enoch Balcom, Bul- 
finch Center, Massachusetts 


“Manton, I don’t see why you are 
not more interested? Why, it goes be- 
yond a coincidence; it’s providential! 
It must be a genuine one; the dial, I 
mean. You see, it says ‘complete and 
in perfect condition.’ They’re awfully 
hard to get. Mrs. Tony Ellery has been 


after one for years, and your sister 
Cynthia. Bulfinch Center—why, that 
can’t be so very far from Wrenville. 
I remember the name on_ sign-posts 


when I was driving with Aunt Barbara. 
I shall write this very night, and you 
shall post the letter for me.” 

Waring looked ruefully at his slip- 
pers. 

“Won't it keep till morning?” he be- 
gan. ‘You surely aren’t going to buy 
a dial on the strength of an advertise- 
ment.” 

His wife was already at her 
Pen in hand, she turned upon 
look of hurt surprise. 

“No, indeed,” she spoke with de- 
cision. “I hope that, as a lawyer’s 
wife, I am not quite so unbusinesslike! 
[ am writing Mr. Balcom simply to say 
that I shall come to look at the dial on 
Wednesday.” Then in answer to the 
expression of consternation in her hus- 
band’s eves: 

“Why, you ought to be pleased with 
me, Manton! Don’t you realize that 
the Ellerys, and your sister, Cynthia, 
take the Wrenville Leader, just as we 
do, and that probably they’ve seen this 


desk. 
him a 
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advertisement, too? I don’t mean to 


let either of them get ahead of me. In- 
deed’—her pen scratched across a 


sheet of paper as she spoke—‘‘my in- 
stinct would be to go to Bulfinch Cen- 
ter by the very first train to-morrow 
morning; but I am delaying wholly on 
your account, because I feel that you’d 
prefer to have me met at the station, so 
I really think that you ought not to 
find fault with me.” 


ii 

“You ain’t exactly 
pected.” 

The man in the coon-skin coat, peer- 

ing from under the vizor of a brown 


like what I ex- 


plush cap, had been examining his 
companion shrewdly for some mo- 
ments. His words came _ thickly 


through the folds of a red muffler that 
swathed the lower part of his face. 
Small icicles glittered along his eye- 
brows and bristled from his big mus- 
tache. The slender sable-clad lady be- 
side him was Mrs. Waring. After a 
slow journey she had stepped with re- 
lief from the stuffy car into the spark- 
ling coldness of a country morning. 
A cutter stood among the snow-drifts 
at the side of the station, and Mr. 
Balcom, in answer to her question, had 
bundled her into it. beneath layers of 
buffalo-robes and turned his steaming 
horse to the broken highway. Now 
as they climbed a hill and the reins 
hung loosely in his mittened hand, he 
took the initiative in friendly conversa- 
tion. 

The personal note pleased Mrs. War- 
ing so much that she could not resist 
infusing some archness into her reply. 

“T hope you aren't disappointed, at 
any rate, Mr. Balcom!” she laughed. 

He took her literally. 

“°*Tain’t a question of my bein’ dis- 
app inted or not bein’ disapp’inted, as 
far as I k’n judge,” he remarked dryly, 
“though I must say I was kinder on 
the lookout for an older woman than 
you appear to be.” 

“T am thirty-four,” 
Waring sweetly. 

“Want to know!” 


confessed Mrs. 


There 


was a 
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gratifying flavor of surprise in the 
other’s voice as he turned his head 
ponderously in her direction. “That 
ain’t neither one thing nor the other, 
is it? Some folks’d call it old and 
some call it young, accordin’ to the 
point of view; but if I was you”-—his 
manner betokened a confidence—“I’d 
kinder stretch out my age a bit—you 
kin do it without her catchin’ on, when 
I was talking with Miss Balcom.” 

Mrs. Waring was frankly puzzled. 
“What a dreadfully queer old man!” 
thought she. “I wonder if he’s crazy! 
I suppose I must humor him, at any 
rate.” Already the dramatic character 
of the situation was beginning to im- 
press her, so she held her muff to her 
face and smiled as she put a question 
of her own. 

“Does Mrs. Balcom object to young 
people ?” 

“’Tain’t a question of her objectin’ 
or not objectin’, as far as I k’n judge” 
—the formula seemed to gain force 
with repetition—‘but she ain’t likely to 
have much confidence in no one that 
ain't her superior in age. She owns up 
herself, I believe’— Miss Balcom’s hus- 
band chuckled wickedly—“to forty- 
seven. Anyhow’ his small blue eyes 
made another exhaustive examination 
of his companion-——‘‘you do look to be 
too young a woman for your reputa- 
tion!” 

Her reputation! Mrs. Waring 
gasped. What a very queer thing to 
say! Why, it was even shocking if you 
looked at it in some lights. There 
must be some unaccountable mistake, 
and, of course, this terrible old person 
was insane. She grew really fright- 
ened, and only the depth of the snow- 
drifts and a warning sense of the dam- 
age that her new and expensive sable 
coat might sustain in transit, kept her 
from leaping out of the sleigh. She 
opened her lips to speak, but no words 
escaped. Instead, she stared at Mr. 
Balcom with wide-opened, fascinated 
eyes. 

“°Tain’t a question of bein’ young 
or not bein’ young, as far as I k’n 
judge,” that gentleman was remarking, 
“but it ain’t no more than natural that 





after seeing your picture in the paper 

stocky-built, middle-aged lady with 
spectacles—and readin’ your writin’s 
for a considerably long spell, that we 
should kinder be surprised to have you 
turn out the slim-figured young thing 
you be. However,” he concluded com- 
fortably, as he drew down his left eye- 
lid in the freemasonry of understand- 
ing, “I guess it’s all in the day’s work. 
It’s business, ain’t it? You can get 
people’s confidence in that way better. 
Well, you know the saying is, there’s 
tricks in all trades.” 

He drew in his horse suddenly as 
he spe Ike. A path shoveled to the road 
led to the front door of a square gray 
house, just outside the village. 

“Here you be,” he called out jovially, 
and turned back the robes. “I’ve got 
to take my team to the barn, so you 
jump out and run up to the house. 
Probably my daughter heard us comin’ 
and she'll let you in.” 

For one instant Mrs. Waring wa- 
vered. She realized that this was in- 
deed the psychological moment for ex- 
planation or for flight. But the pres- 
ence of a big, mittened hand was at 
her back, and on either side rose walls 
of snow, higher than her head and im- 
pregnable as Gibraltar. Metaphoric- 
ally, she bowed her head to the yoke 
and ran lightly along the narrow path 
into the arms of a stout young woman, 
who stood in the doorway. 

“You're just in time,” the stout young 
woman cried. Out of a mouth that 
opened all too readily over teeth of 
alarming prominence came a voice of 
genial loudness. “Take your things 
right off and go in to mother. She 
woke up a minute ago, and asked if 
you'd come. That’s her groanin’ now,” 
as a moan from an inner room set Mrs. 
Waring’s nerves a-tingle, “but between 
you and me and the post, as they say, 
I don’t believe her limb pains her any- 
way like she thinks it does! No! don’t 
talk; you’re shivering with the cold. 
I think this weather takes your breath, 
especially drivin’ against the wind. 
You do just as I tell you. Folks have 
to mind me, ma says. Yes, I’m her 
daughter, Ivy—Ivy Maude Balcom.” 
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Already she had stripped Mrs. War- 
ing of hat and wrap. “Cute!” she 
cried, as she balanced the former on 
her finger for an instant’s admiration; 
“an elegant garment,’ she murmured 
in lower key, as, with every expression 
of respect, she placed the sable coat 
carefully across a chair. Despoiled of 
her armor, as it were, Mrs. Waring 
grew of a sudden small and plaintive. 
She found herself in the middle of a 
large and cheerful kitchen. Patches of 
brilliant winter sunshine lay warmly on 
the floor and glinted across the rows of 
tins that shone above the sink. <A pol- 
ished cooking-stove, its covers com- 
pletely ajar, diffused. a welcome 
warmth, while a tall clock in the cor- 
ner, its hands pointing to eleven, spoke 
blithely into the silence. But of these 
peaceful surroundings Mrs. Waring 
took small heed. Her eyes saw only 
the unexplored dimness of the room be- 
yond; her ears caught but the groans 
of its indeterminate occupant, and her 
mind held a single thought, the neces- 
sity of immediate escape. She faced 
Ivy Maude Balcom resolutely, and, in 
spite of her vague, placating smile, her 
air must have carried some conviction, 
for the large young woman drew down 
her upper lip at once, and bent upon 
her a look of puzzled attention. 

“I’m awfully sorry to disappoint 
you,” Mrs. Waring chose to begin 
tactfully, “especially as your mother 
seems to be so ill—although I am al- 
ways perfectly well myself, I don’t 
know any one who has more sympathy 
with those who are suffering. There! 
[ suppose you think that’s a very queer 
way for me to talk about myself, but all 
my friends would tell you the same 
thing. People are so different! Why, 
{ could mention women who really 
seem to resent illness. Heartless, I call 
it! My cousin’s husband, Hollis Ab- 
bott, used to tell me—TI dare say you’ve 
heard of him, even in this out of the 
way place; he’s dead now, but he lived 
in Philadelphia, and was a very well- 
known doctor——”’ 

She stopped short, for suddenly 
from the fastnesses of the inner room 
burst an interruption that brooked no 
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disregard; the patient had evidently 
caught at the last word. Her groaning 
changed instantly to speech, and such 
speech! Mrs. Waring shuddered in si- 
lence at the sound. The voice was 
stentorian; beside it Ivy Maude’s would 
be remembered only as an expurgated 
edition. 

“Doctor! Doctor!’ it roared. “If 
the doctor’s there, why on airth don’t 
she come in and relieve my sufferin’s ?” 

Then meekly, with Ivy’s hand at her 
back—that young woman seemed to 
have inherited the paternal habit of 
pushing— Mrs. Waring found herself 
within the dreaded chamber. She stood 
at the foot of a bed, and, into her vision 
as an opened blind let in a shaft of 
white light, materialized slowly the fig- 
ure of an old woman propped up on 
many pillows. Her hair, of unearthly 
blackness, was banded closely at her 
forehead. Her little eyes snapped on 
either side of her rugged nose, and 
over her mouth, of which her daugh- 
ter’s seemed but the feeblest of ma- 
chine-made imitations, crept a terrify- 
ing smile. 

“Waal,” Mrs. Balcom began; “waal, 
I’m ready if you be! Ivy Maude, just 
take mother’s limb out of the blanket-— 
careful, now—so as the doctor can get 
a 

Mrs. Waring’s courage mounted at 
this moment of desperation. She 
grasped the foot-board firmly. 

“Stop!” she cried loudly. She had a 
conviction that, come what may, she 
nust drown out the other’s voice. 
“There’s been a mistake. I’ve tried 
my best to explain to every member 
of this family, but no one would let 
me. Now you've got to listen! I don’t 
know whom you expected, and I don’t 
know who you think I am, but I’m 
sure I’m not the person you want. /’m 
no doctor!” 

“No doctor?” The figure in the bed 
sat bolt upright. Ivy Maude threw 
back the shutters recklessly. A merci- 
less sunshine exposed the scene. 

“No doctor!’ The old woman’s 
forefinger pointed straight at Mrs. 
Waring. “No doctor! You're an im- 
postor, then. If you ain't Mrs. Almira 
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Bender, the Natural Bone Setter, who 


be ye? Who be ye, I say?” 


III, 


“So of course I told her who I was, 
Manton; and I must say it’s curious 


how perfectly silly and _ uneffective 
your name sounds at such atime! If I 
could have said quietly, ‘I am the 


Princess De Lame,’ or even ‘Don’t you 
recognize Mrs. Pearl Brodie Butler,’ 
or some such three-named lady, ’twould 
be one thing, but just plain Mrs. Man- 
ton Waring is quite another, especially 
as the name of that doctor woman took 
on a dreadful prominence, and made 
me really ashamed that I’d never heard 
of it, though why I should, I can’t tell 
you. For there was a woman doctor, 
Manton—she came in a moment later 
with the queer old man who brought 
me up, and the whole thing turned out 
to be a really funny mistake. You see, 
there were two Mr. Balcoms, twins; 
though I never heard of such a ridicu- 
lous thing as old men being twins, did 
you? I thought they were always a 
boy and girl, with pink-and-blue rib- 
bons to tell them apart. Well, these 
said they were twins, anyhow; one was 
named Eli and the other Enoch, and 
they were called El and En for short. 


Here I was in El’s house; he’d gone 
to the station to meet that doctor 
woman, and got me by mistake, and 


she had been taken to En’s, where I 
ought to have gone! Really, it was 
like ‘one of those little Palais Royal 
plays, where you go into the wrong 
doors, though everything here was per- 
fectly proper, I must say. 

“Of course everybody laughed a 
great deal—I did myself—and that ter- 
rible old woman in bed was loudest of 
all. She forgot to groan, and moved 
her leg more than she meant to, I be- 


lieve. Mrs. Bender gave me her busi- 
ness-card, in case I might need her 
services—did you ever hear such a 


thing ?>—and the fat daughter kissed me 
when she helped me on with my coat. 
Don’t forget to remind me to send her 
a year’s subscription to the Woman at 


Home, 


when you think of it. Then 
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old Mr. Balcom brought around the 
sleigh again, and took me to his 
brother’s, on the other side of the town. 
\s we drove along he told me some- 
thing of his family history ; it was most 
interesting! There’d been a _ feud, 
Manton, because they had both been in 
love with the same girl, and she was 
the present Mrs. Eli Balcom! Just 
fancy! I could scarcely keep my face 
straight. Indeed, when we got to the 
house, Mr. Eli wouldn't drive into the 
yard at all. He excused himself be- 
cause he said he hadn't exchanged a 
word with his brother for twenty-nine 
years.” 

At this moment, the scrambled eggs, 
which had all along claimed a part of 
Mrs. Waring’s attention as she sat at 
the end of the dining-table, suddenly 
engrossed the whole. They announced 
that they were done, and she stopped 
to blow out the flame of the chafing- 
dish. Then she turned the eggs over 
the slices of toast that Waring brought 
her hot from the fireplace, and pro- 
ceeded to eat hungrily. It was nearly 
midnight. She had been let into the 
house half an hour ago by a distracted 
husband, and had gone directly to the 
dining-room. Her fur coat lay about 
her, just as she had slipped out of it. 
An arrangement of thick veils was 
pushed to the top of her hat, under 
which her hair curled in disorder, and 
her cheeks glowed from wind and cold. 
Her husband perched himself on the 
table by her side. He put down his 
pipe to open a bottle of beer. 

“Go on, Gussie,” he begged whim- 
sically. “Account for yourself. Please 
don’t stay all night in Mr. En’s door- 
yard!” 


Mrs. Waring laughed. She _ put 
down her fork to take the glass that 
he handed her 

“Oh, that was a very different sort 


of place!” she went on. “But you may 
be sure that I ran no chances this time. 
I told them my name, at the outset, and 
made good use of Aunt Barbara. It 
was exactly as I told you, Manton; 


their house is only five miles from 
Wrenville, and they knew her very 
well. Why, they had a frightful 
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photograph of her in a plush frame- 
it certainly had a look of your sister, 
Cynthia—and_ she’d evidently given 
them a good many things from time to 
time, for they spoke of her—very nice- 
ly, I must say—as their benefactress. 
They were really very poor, but in that 
nice, clean, austere way that all New 
England people seem to have; very few 
things, but in pretty good taste, except 
that Mrs. Enoch, a little, pale woman, 
with a cough and a high forehead— 
just the opposite of Mrs. Eli, and her 
husband seemed so fond of her that I 
could hardly resist congratulating him 
on his escape from that horror—had a 
perfect passion for mottos. They 
were everywhere, Manton—such stern 
ones, too. Of course, it said ‘Welcome’ 
in the hallway, but it was a surprise to 
read ‘Wipe Your Feet’ on the door- 
mat and ‘Brush Your Clothes’ on a sort 
of whisk-broom holder near the um- 
brella-stand. ‘Eat, Drink, and Be 
Merry’ was in the dining-room; ‘Love 
One Another’ on the stairs (that was 
one of Aunt Barbara’s presents, by the 
way), and ‘He Giveth His Beloved 
Sleep,’ in depressing dark purple, hung 
above the bed in the spare room, where 
I took off my coat. In her own room 
Mrs. Enoch had the largest of all, 
‘Work Out Your Own Salvation,’ in 
red, with a green rose running beside 
it. She told me such a touching story 
about that. It seems that she took it 
from a friend of hers who had been 
bedridden for vears, and who declared 
that she should die if she had to look 
at it another minute, because ’twas so 
energetic. Mrs. Enoch said she had 
no objection to the motto, because, if 
there was any salvation to be got by 
working, she was ready to try for it! 
Don't you call that sweet of her? | 
do! — 

“You see, they took me, as they said, 
‘right into the family.’ They felt mor- 
tified that the mistake had occurred, 
and wanted to make me comfortable. 
Of course I stayed to dinner—they had 
it at twelve o’clock, and, really, I meant 
to take the two o’clock train back to 
town; but, do you know, they never so 
much as mentioned the dial, and I 
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didn’t like to be the first one to speak 
of it. It would sound so commercial 
and horrid, it seemed to me, especially 
as they were really so friendly; exactly 
as if I should go to call on Mrs. Tony 
Ellery and try to buy that Henner in 
her drawing-room—though I should 
really like it, Manton, and I dare say 
she’d sell it; that woman would do 
almost anything for money. Now, 
where was I? Oh! It got too late for 
the two o’clock train, and so I waited 
for the half-past four. I must confess 
it was up-hill work, but they were so 
well-bred that I didn’t want to pain 
them, and finally I heard the clock 
strike six, and the last train (it was a 
sort of mixture of freight and accom- 
modation, lighted by kerosene) went 
at quarter of seven, and I couldn’t im- 
pose on them for the night, could I? 
And I began to smell toast in the kitch- 
en, and Mrs. Balcom kept excusing 
herself, and going out of the room 
every few minutes. So I got perfectly 
desperate—you see, there wasn’t much 
time, and at last I did speak. It was 
to Mr. Enoch, who happened to be 
alone with me. 

““Mr. Balcolm,’ said I, ‘I think that 
I ought to remind you that I came here, 
as my letter said, in regard to the dial. 
If you still wish to sell it’—I thought 
that was a tactful way of letting him 
get out of the bargain, if he wanted, 
and from the way they talked I could 
see that they loved their things—T 
sheuld like to buy it. I will pay you 
for it now, and have it sent to my ad- 
dress in town.’ I thought that as long 
as I’d spent the entire day with them 
as their guest, the least I could do was 
to buy the thing without question, and 
if it shouldn’t turn out to be just what 
I wanted, why, *twould make very lit- 
tle difference. So I added—I had my 
pocketbook in my hand by this time— 
‘What is the price of the dial, by the 
way ?’ 

“Mrs. Enoch had evidently heard me 
in the kitchen, and came back at once. 

“Well, Mrs. Waring,’ she an- 
swered for her husband—she really 
seemed the businesslike member of the 
family—‘the quoted price of the dial 
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is seventy-five dollars, I am told; but, 
seeing that you are a relation by mar- 
riage of our late lamented friend and 
benefactress, Mrs. Marston, and are 
likely to become, so to speak, a neigh- 
bor by and by, Mr. Balcom and I have 
talked the matter over, and concluded 
to let you have it for sixty dollars.’ 

“Sixty dollars! Wasn’t that an aw- 
ful price? But you needn’t laugh, 
Manton. Of course I had to take it, 
and you’ve got to send them a check in 
the morning. Naturally, I didn’t have 
that sum with me. You must pay for 
it, at any rate, and you can call it an 
anniversary present, I suppose.” 

Waring knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe carefully. 

“At that price, it ought to be a pretty 
good sort of a dial,” said he. ‘What’s 
it made of, anyhow? Marble standard, 
I suppose; regular thing. Some carv- 
ing along the pillar and a brass top?” 

Mrs. Waring was smiling mysteri- 
ously. She shook her head. 

“IT sha’n’t tell you. You can see for 
yourself, for I brought it with me, after 
all. It’s the package that the cabman 
left in the hall.” 

“That little thing?’ Waring’s tone 
was incredulous. He stepped out of 
the room, and reappeared a moment 
later with a square parcel. His knife 
cut the string, and the wrapping-paper 
fell aside. 

“By George, Gussie!” he cried, as 
he looked up at her. “Why, it’s 
books!” 

His wife maintained a plaintive si- 
lence. Waring opened the top volume. 
He glanced at the title-page; then he 
threw back his head and roared with 
laughter. 

“Gussie, Gussie! you delicious thing, 
you were fooled this time! Listen!” 
He read aloud: 

The Dial. 

A Magazine for Literature, Philosophy, and 
Religion. Edited by Sarah Margaret Fuller, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, and George Ripley. 

“And here at the top of the page is 
an inscription in a thin, pale hand- 
writing : 


To her friends Mr. and Mrs. Enoch Balcom, 
from Barbara Marston. 





“Shades of Concord men!” he 
roared again. ‘‘This is too good to be 
true! Gussie, you’ve gone and bought 
one of Aunt Bab’s old books. But it’s 
a valuable one. Collectors are crazy 
to get it, so don’t feel badly.” He 
caught the look of reproach in his 
wife’s eyes, the hint of moisture on her 
lashes. “Why, I’ve known the books 
to bring as much as eighty dollars. This 
is the complete set, too—‘Complete and 
in good order,’ according to the adver- 
tisement.” . 

He held the other volume in his lap, 
and began to turn the leaves idly. 
Suddenly from out of the last one flut- 
tered a yellow paper. He picked it up 
and opened it absent-mindedly. For a 
long minute he studied it in silence. 
Mrs. Waring came and looked over his 
shoulder. 

“What on earth is that, Manton?” 

“This goes beyond all belief -—— 
Something evidently impressed him. 

“Gussie, you are vindicated. I'll 
never doubt you again. Why, you sim- 
ply can’t be beaten!” Then in answer 
to her tug of impatience at his sleeve: 

“Why, this book is only another of 
Aunt Barbara’s individual safe-deposit 
boxes, and the paper that you are look- 
ing at—Gussie, don’t you see how 
lucky you are ?—that paper is the miss- 
ing deed!” 

Mrs. Waring smiled indulgently. 

“Oh, is that all?” said she. There 
was a trace of disappointment. “I 
thought from the way you acted that 
it was something interesting. But I’m 
glad you're pleased, though it makes 
very little difference to me. I should 
have started my garden, anyway. And 
speaking of gardens, Manton’’—she 
clapped her hands with the coming of 
a new idea—‘“I'll pay for these books 
myself, and, since you like them so 
much, you shall have them for your an- 
niversary present, but you must give 
me a real dial for mine! Don’t you 
think there’s humor in this, Manton, 
even if you do say that I can never 
take a joke? It will make an awfully 
good story to tell, anyhow, and you 
ought to get a perfectly splendid dial 
for eighty dollars.” 


” 
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MAHI smoking, idling, 
4 late afternoon crowd of 
politicians in the Wil- 
lard contained little of 
interest for us. Rand 
was bored and I was 
uneasy. We stood by 
the window looking 
out on the expanse of Washington, typ- 
ified by the amplitude of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. [or four days we had been 
on a tame, unsatisfactory hunt for 
some lost papers in a West Virginia 
salt-mining deal, and were now merely 
loitering on our return to New York, 
little dreaming of the drama on which 
the curtain was about to rise. 

A negro bell-boy turned away from 
the call-desk just then, and his musical 
voice, rolling through the sea of chat- 
ter, was summoning: 

“Misto La-awrence Ra-and 

“Confound him!” said Rand. “Get 
him quick.” 

That name, all too well known, had 
sounded once only, but a score of eyes 
followed me with interest as I took 
from the boy the message that Rand 
was wanted on the telephone, and re- 
turned to him. 

“As Rand rejoined me, when he 
emerged from the booth in a few min- 
utes, he said succinctly : 

“Count von Bela-Moulkna has heard 
we are in town, and, as something has 
just happened at his. wife’s reception, 
he wants us to come instantly to the 
embassy.” 
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“In top hats and all that?” I asked, 
as we hurried toward the elevator. 

“IT suppose we must,” said Rand, 
with a slight lifting of the corners of 
his thin lips. 

In fifteen minutes we were dressed, 
were down-stairs, and rolling along the 
asphalt on our way to the handsome 
old residence in F Street, which his 
government had purchased for its dis- 
tinguished diplomatic representative. 

The air of a function and the inevi- 
table awning and carpet from the door 
to the curb marked out the house. We 
were met by an extremely tall, elderly 
servant, very widespread as to the el- 
bows and very tight as to the maroon 
breeches, but with a shrewd twinkle in 
his guarded eyes, nevertheless. He 
showed us hastily into a side room, and 
back through others that were en suite 
with it, instead of taking us through 
the hall, where we might have been 
seen by the guests, until we reached the 
rear of the house, where an important 
wing projected. The difference in fur- 
nishings made it apparent that this was 
the ambassador’s own ground. 

We were ushered into a large room 
on the second floor, half-library, half- 
trophy-room, and the ambassador rose 
stiffly from behind a big, flat desk, at 
which he had been sitting, smoking 
fiercely. He was a short, sturdy man 
of forty, with a blond face and an im- 
posing head of iron-gray hair. His 
eyes gleamed under heavy black brows, 
and a large mouth was shielded by the 
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mustache, which one often sees on men 
who have walked in the shadow of Bis- 
marck. 

His courtesies were a trifle exag- 
gerated, it seemed to me, and Rand cut 
them short by a somewhat abrupt in- 
quiry as to what we could do for him. 

“You can tell me who took from that 
square, teak cabinet there in the corner 
a thin package of papers, the contents 
of which were known only to me, and 
which, if disclosed, will turn Europe 
into a seething hell of war in three 
months. I put them in that cabinet 
with my own hands at three o’clock this 
afternoon. They were gone at four 
o’clock. It is not five o’clock, and in 
this hour, other than telephoning you, 
I have done nothing else than puzzle 
over the most profound mystery that I 
have ever encountered in my diplo- 
matic career. Other than the door by 
which you came, there are no entrances 
to this room but the windows. They 
are locked, and have not been opened. 
The only approaches to the door be- 
hind you are always under the eyes of 
servants who have been brought from 
my own reich estates, and have the 
fidelity of centuries behind them. No 
one has been seen to enter this room 
since three o’clock,and the only persons 
in the house meanwhile have been my 
family and domestic staff, and our two 
hundred guests. There was absolutely 
no clue in the room, in which, by the 
way, nothing has been disturbed except 
this antique bracelet, which was lying 
on the top of the cabinet. I must have 
those papers back again, and I must 
have them before they can be copied, 
which, such are their nature and length, 
would take two hours. I must not tell 
you what they contain, but in order 
that you may be able to identify them 
if you happen on the one chance in a 
hundred and do recover them, I show 
you this packet, which is identical in 
appearance.” 

He held out a small manuscript 
bundle, half an inch thick, formed of 
thin, diplomatic correspondence-paper, 
and covered in pale-blue, with veined 
cross-lines of darker blue. I noticed 
at this juncture that the elderly servant 


had not retired, but had taken his stand 
behind us. 

Rand disregarded the packet and 
bracelet, and passed rapidly around the 
room, his eyes surveying the interior 
and fittings in every detail. He studied 
the heavily napped carpet intently, then 
resumed his seat and took up the brace- 
let. It was made of nineteen capsule- 
shaped chased gold bars, joined each 
to each by three band links. It was an 
inch wide, and in the center was an 
oval ring two inches long, supporting 
two golden leaves and a coral apple. It 
was an antique ornament of great 
value. Rand turned his pocket lenses 
on it, and said almost instantly: 

“Your servant who announced this 
afternoon has the guest-list of course, 
and if I questioned him could his mem- 
ory be depended upon?” 

“Absolutely, sir. He is my major- 
domo, and is really wonderful in that 
regard, as well as others.” 

“Will you call him, please?” 

“He is here. Rudolf, answer any- 
thing the gentleman may ask you.” 

The stiff and towering fellow came 
forward to the end of his master’s 
desk. 

“Rudolf, take your guest-list and 
check off the large, plump women.” 

He drew out the sheet, ran down the 
names, and, as he came to the last, 
Rand asked: 

“Now, how many?” 

“Eighteen, sir.” 

“How many of those eighteen are 
blond women turning gray?” 

Rudolf considered a moment. 

“Three, sir.” 

“How many of the guests have left 
the house? Any of the three?” 

“Nearly all of the guests are attend- 
ing upon the vaudeville program, in- 
cluding these three ladies, sir.” 

Rand held up the bracelet. 

“Now, Rudolf, which of the three 
wore this bracelet?” 

Rudolf’s eyes questioningly sought 
his master’s face, which remained 
downcast and unchanged. 

“Madame Julie——” 

“Stop, you fool. Not another word!” 
roared the ambassador, with a sudden 








change of manner, leaping to.his feet 
and clapping his hand over the startled 
servant's mouth. 

Rand was leaning forward, the pu- 
pils of his eyes reduced to pin-points, 
and shining brightly. 

Then Count Bela-Moulkna, realizing 
the undignified and unfortunate ap- 
pearance of his outburst, drew back 
and sank down in his chair, rubbing 
his face fiercely with his hands, till his 
mustache and hair, disarranged, gave 
him a wild, animalistic look that could 
have been achieved in no other way. 
Slowly he recovered himself, rose, and 
said coldly and with all the dignity he 
could summon: 

“Gentlemen, this investigation has 
reached a point where you must drop 
it. Mr. Rand, your incisiveness is 
more than marvelous. You will re- 
ceive my check for five thousand by 
messenger in an hour. I regret to be 
under the necessity of bidding you 
good afternoon.” 

Rand, with a slight, sardonic smile, 
bowed deeply and _ responded with 
equal hauteur. We were retiring, when 
the ambassador clapped his hands to 
his temples, then smote his palms to- 
gether, and began to laugh. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen, one mo- 
ment! Forgive my abruptness. I have 
made a mistake. Pray resume your 
seats.” 

He had become most gracious in an 
instant, and hastened to say: 

“Mr. Rand, I am sorely absent- 
minded. The lady whose name I pre- 
vented your hearing in full was here 
with me clandestinely this afternoon, 
and wore that bracelet for the first 
time. Only at the mention of her did 
[I remember seeing it. I must confess 
to having had a small affair with her, 
one breath of which would ruin me. I 
had the papers after she left. She can- 
not be responsible for their disappear- 
ance. We had a rather dramatic inter- 
view, as she wished it to be our last, 
and I paid little attention to that brace- 
let, though, as I look at it, I feel sure 
there was a tiny oval. locket pendant 
from it, which is almost certain to 
have contained my picture. Also, I am 
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now positive that she, toying with the 
bracelet, dropped it here on my desk. 
I found it there on the cabinet thirty 
feet away.” 

Rand, at this fact, leaped from his 
seat and strode to the cabinet. He 
turned his lens over its top, then on the 
mantel behind it, and caught up a pol- 
ished silver topographer’s tracer with 
a broad, flat handle. As he held it to 
the light, I saw his little smile of tri- 
umph. As usual, it vanished instantly, 
and he returned to his seat. 

“Your papers were taken within the 
last two hours, my dear sir, probably 
by the same person who pried the 
locket from the bracelet with this 
tracer. See the little scratch and the 
trace of the soft gold.” He held it up 
carefully between his two index fin- 
gers. “Also the person we seek seems 
to be blackmailer as well as spy.” 

“Pray tell me, Mr. Rand,” said the 
ambassador, “how you made the mar- 
velous selection of the owner of the 
bracelet ?” 

“Very simply. It is a large bracelet, 
yet the end links between each of the 
fence-work bars are so worn by wear- 
ing well down on the wrist, with con- 
sequent strain on the end links, that its 
wearer must have been a large, plump 
woman. Then, on the inside, under the 
leaves, was a section of a naturally 
blond hair, with signs of approaching 
loss of color. It was merely a process 
of elimination.” 

“And now this 

“We must wait and see. May I have 
a bit of drawing-paper and a fine pen 
—a crow’s-foot, if you have them?” 

The ambassador had both, and Rand, 
getting all the light possible, carefully 
laid the tracer on the desk, drew forth 
his pocket case of instruments, and, 
measuring with dividers, began copy- 
ing from the polished silver faces of 
the handle, the faint, oily lines of im- 
print a hand had left upon them. 
Twisted and distorted as they were by 
the hand having been closed around 
the instrument, Rand_ reconstructed 
them with a wonderful accuracy of 
imagination, and with such rapidity, 
that in not more than twenty minutes 
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he had before him a line-drawing of 
the hand that last had held the tracer. 
It was the left hand, long, and with dis- 
tinguished lines. 

I should say at this point that before 
he had been at work more than a few 
seconds he had asked: 

“Ts it possible for you to inform the 
Countess Bela-Moulkna that you have 
by chance secured a noted fortune- 
teller; say, M. Marcon, of New Lon- 
don, and insist that she give me imme- 
diately a special place on her pro- 
gram?” 

“Pardon me, I don’t understand 
said the diplomat, seemingly unable to 
follow Rand’s plan of rapid action. 

“T am about to reproduce the hand 
of the woman who has your papers and 
the locket that can ruin your career.” 

-ardon me again, sir, that is all 
very wonderful, but what does it sig- 
nify ?” 

Rand bit his lip, and his fingers hold- 
ing the little brass dividers were white 
with the pressure they exerted. 

“A fortune-teller who uses palmistry 
as one means of divination may have 
an opportunity to see that woman’s 
hand,” said he, with chilling suavity. 

“Ah, really. Yes—yes—marvelous. 
Um—ah. Yes—yes, of course,” an- 
swered the ambassador, in a bewildered 
sort of way. 

He started to 
message to Rudolf. 

“Would you be so good as to write 
that message and send it by another 
servant?” said Rand. 

Rudolf’s eyes snapped 
suppressed feeling. 

When the messenger was gone and 
the hand nearing completion, our em- 
ployer again interposed his inquiries. 

“Of course, Mr. Rand, finding this 
woman is step, but what then? 
How can you possibly recover the pa- 
pers and the locket without arresting 
one of my wife’s guests? Do you re- 
alize that any action of a sort that 
would provoke the slightest scene 
either in this house or outside of it, 
where it was traceable to this woman’s 
presence here, will lead to disclosures 


give the necessary 
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that, noematter how small, will be fol- 
lowed by greater ones, all of whiche 
mean, notwithstanding your cleverness, 
entire and complete failure, sir?” 
‘Rand gave me a look that besought 
my sympathy. Though I was as 
greatly daunted by the obvious diffi- 
culties as was the Count Bela-Moulkna, 
I had a faith in Rand that allowed me 
to smile. Rand did not answer at once, 
and when he did, he used the tone 
adopted with a questioning child, and 
did not raise his eyes from his work. 

“One hill must be climbed at a time, 
my dear sir. I have a slight hope of 
being successful.” 

I must admit, as I realized that 
when he had finished his present proc- 
ess, he would have no more than a 
moral certainty that the woman whom 
he had picked out was possessed of the 
papers and locket, I was consumed 
with curiosity as to what possible 
means he could take to prove posses- 
sion and effect recovery. Never for 
one moment did I doubt but that this 
was all clearly formed in his incom- 
parable brain. 

When the drawing was complete, we 
were accompanied by the ambassador 
through the curtained entrance to the 
large drawing-rooms, and found our- 
selves at the back of the clustered au- 
dience, listening to a woman noted as a 
reader of child’s poems. She was at 
that moment responding to her final 
encore. The countess, a courtly wom- 
an with high, Teutonic color, moved 
toward us, beaming. The ambassador 
presented Rand as M. Marcon, and 
Rand, with the mildly unctuous air of 
the society faquir, immediately intro- 
duced me, to my utter amazement, as 
“my assistant, Mr. St. John Coulwer.” 

“Merciful heavens! I never read a 
palm in all my life,’ I whispered to 


him, as we moved toward the dais 
where the entertainers took their sta- 
tion. 

Before I had recovered my com- 


posure we were announced, and Rand 
plunged into his role with a verve that, 
even though I had seen him play parts 
ranging from the priest at Doctor 
Karsch’s house to the Swedish éngi- 











neer at Marengo, nevertheless 
pletely amazed me. 

He consumed a moment or two in a 
little lecture on palmistry, and all that 
he avowed as being discernible from 
the lines of the hand I knew full well 
he could read in the facial characteris- 
tics of his subjects. 

“Of course,” continued he, “it is ob- 
viously impossible for me to give more 
than a few‘of the ladies before me 
anything like a thorough reading this 
afternoon in my brief half-hour with 
you, but I will select a number at ran- 
dom for a few statements each. So I 
am going to ask you to hold up your 
left hands as long as I hold up mine, 
if you please. Will you oblige?” 

Up went two hundred left hands as 
he raised his. 

He surveyed them rapidly, and said 
aside to me after they were lowered: 

“Our woman is either the black vel- 
vet Elizabeth to your right, the tall 
eagle in the center, the chianti flask in 
salmon in the rear, or the lovely Lady 
Gainsborough on the left, second row. 
None of them seems to be of a pro- 
fessional stamp, though. We may be 
too late.” 

The outlook seemed rather hopeless, 
I must say, as I covertly surveyed 
each of the four, while he picked out 
several others, and brought them for- 
ward alternately, startling the company 
with his insight into their characters, 
and convulsing every one with his tact- 
ful hits upon faults apparently well 
known among their friends. I could 
merely marvel at it all. 

Once he came close up to me and 
said: “When I put this drawing on 
the table, pick it up and fix on your 
memory the deep lines across the palm 
and the crooked third finger.” 

I did as he bade me, and when satis- 
fied that I had the mental picture, I 
caught his eye. A moment later, when 
he’d finished with a dour senator’s 
wife, he said: 

“Now, ladies, I hope that I have 
won your confidence; I have a feeling 
that there is some one here this after- 
noon for whom I may be able to do a 
great good, and, while I am lining just 
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a few more destinies by the chance 
method of selection I have been pur- 
suing, Mr. St. John Coulwer will 
pass among you seeking that particu- 
lar palm in which are the signs of the 
star of the day and hour. I have a 
feeling that there is some one here over 
whom fate hangs to-day. If this lady, 
whoever she may be, will come for- 
ward, I will endeavor to draw back 
that mysterious veil that shuts the fu- 
ture from our eyes and bare the secrets 
that lie beyond.” 

There was a melancholy, depressing 
tone in his voice that was inimitable. 

“Go down there and find our wom- 
an,” he said to me, and with a tight 
lump in my throat that seemed to choke 
me more and more as I progressed, I 
began moving in and out among the 
chairs of the guests searching for the 
hand that matched the picture in my 
mind. Rand was brilliantly diverting 
all the others save those I was en- 
countering at the moment. I was as- 
tounded at the vast difference in the 
hands extended as I passed, and was 
even able to exchange polite badinage 
with two or three ladies who besought 
me to give them the grand opportunity 
of the afternoon. The first two of the 
four Rand had selected had hands 
shaped similarly to the drawing, but 
the lines were in no way alike. The 
third woman had a larger hand and no 
crooked third finger. 

The fourth was the woman I sought! 

She was pale and nervous, with her 
lips closely set, and when I told her 
that it was whose palm bore the 
sign of the day and hour, she shrank 
back, as if from an accusation. But she 
thrust her pretty chin forward a trifle, 
and, when Rand had finished the read- 
ing then in progress, she rose to her 
full, stately height, pressed her trem- 
bling fingers to her masses of hair, 
then smoothed out the folds of her rich 
gown with a rapid, downward gesture, 
and led the way, unfalteringly, to the 
dais. 

Rand took her hand with a marked 
gentleness, and his face was grave and 
kindly, although the steel-point glint in 
his eyes belied his whole manner. 


she 
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There was a moment of silence, with 
tense interest among the spectators. 
The ambassador, his face a study, drew 
slowly nearer, with Rudolf at his heels. 

“My dear madame,” Rand began, so 
low that I alone could hear his words, 
“there seem to be things here which I 
feel sure you do not wish known.” 

She started visibly. 

“Much of what I say I will address 
directly to you, but when I begin to 
talk of your intimate woman friend, 
that also will be meant for you. Pray 
stop me if I go too far.” 

Her eyes were lighting and darken- 
ing, and her breast. was heaving with 
suppressed excitement. Slowly, and 
watching her narrowly, Rand told her 
points of her character which were 
plainly written on her face, such as her 
determination and high spirit, signified 
by the angles of the chin and mouth; 
her romantic, adventurous nature, in- 
dicated in the size and openness of the 
eyes and the low, arched brows, and 
her love of this world’s goods, shown 
in the thinness of her lips and the un- 
usual shape of the point of the nose. 
He passed from phase to phase, “hew- 
ing time to the line,” as I could see by 
her expression. Gradually he worked 
up to his more telling incisions. Her 
perturbations and effort at self-re- 
straint were proportionately increased. 

“But you have chosen your path,” he 
went on. “I can but warn you of pit- 
falls. There is one pitfall yawning just 
before you, and, while your danger is 
great, there is greater danger confront- 
ing a friend—a woman not unlike 
yourself, but, although you do not know 
it, she is bent on some desperate and 
dangerous practises, that are drawing 
near a terrible climax.” 

All of the faint color left her face, 
and I could see the fluttering of the 
arteries in her neck. 

“She has set foot where there are 
graver dangers than death, and has 
laid hand to tasks that are to be ex- 
tremely bitter in their recompense. 
One task she has just accomplished. I 
can see her eyes light with triumph. I 
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can see her pass among her fellow hu- 
man beings with the stealth of a ti- 
gress, holding to her guilty heart the 
secret of her deeds. Little she knows 
what is before her. Over her shoulder 
there lifts an extended hand—the hand 
of retribution. Even now—this very 
moment it falls. She is caught and dis- 
graced before the whole world. She 
is e 

With a heavy sigh and‘a soft rustle 
of garments she sank backward. 
caught her:as she fell, and we lowered 
her into a chair. 

“Another room, immediately,” said 
Rand to the ambassador, who had 
rushed to the dais at this climax of the 
tense scene. Just behind him was the 
inscrutable Rudolf. 

In a moment we were in a little side 
chamber, leaving the company in great 
commotion. The countess was deftly 
opening the unconscious woman’s 
gown at the neck. I saw a corner of 
blue paper with darker veins. Rand 
quietly drew forth the packet without 
attracting the attention of the countess 
by any haste, and passed it behind him 
to the trembling Count Bela-Moulkna. 

The astonished diplomat seemed 
about to succumb to apoplexy. 

“Merciful heavens!” he gasped in 
my ear. “This woman is the daughter 
of the French secretary. Ten thousand 
more if you get that locket.” 

Rand was deftly assisting the count- 
ess and the maid. From somewhere 
about the person of the unconscious 
woman, a little golden thing rolled out, 
wheeled down the folds of her gown, 
and across the floor beneath the eyes 
of the countess, till it struck the toe 
of the towering Rudolf, drawn up stiff- 
ly by the door. 

With a hasty word of explanation, 
Rand instantly turned to the drawing- 
room, to get control of the scene there 
and continue the program. The ambas- 
sador stood with his bulging eyes fas- 
tened on the locket. With the impas- 
sive air of an Indian chief, Rudolf 
shifted one foot slightly, until his heel 
was on the trinket, then turned and 
ground it into bits. 














(Madame Saint-Crest, Paris, to Madame the Com- 
tesse de Vibert, Chateau Vilbert-La-Reine, Touraine.) 


HO you remember, my 
dearest Cécile, how in 
our old convent of St. 
Veronica, after one of 
our naughty days when 
we had tied four wal- 
nut-shells over the cat’s 
paws, or poured ink 
into the font of holy water—do you re- 
member how always, among our little 
mischievous coterie, the severest repro- 
bation of Sister Angélique, the heaviest 
penance was always for me—for me, 
Rosemonde? “For,” as she always 
said, “with those eves of yours, and the 
wild nature which lies beneath them, 
your whole life, my child, will be noth- 
ing but one series of follies and of tur- 
moils—unless, by the grace of our kind 
patroness, St. Veronica, you learn wis- 
dom now in your youth.” 

But the thousands of Aves, Cécile, 
the hundreds of candles at the shrine 
of our sainted patroness—it was but 
little, alas! that they availed to teach 
me the wisdom which Sister Angélique 
so often urged upon me. Or how 
should I find myself to-day in the very 
midst of these ‘turmoils and follies of 
which she spoke? 

Listen, my Cécile! 

It is now five years since I became 
the wife of Amaury Saint-Crest, the 
dashing speculator of the Bourse, who 
by his own talents and energy had 
raised himself from provincial ob- 
scurity to the possession of one of the 
most magnificent fortunes in Europe. 
Under the circumstances it was inevita- 
ble—was it not?—that he should seek 
alliance with one of the ruined prince- 








ly houses of our poor France—as natu- 
ral as that my poor little Maman- 
Duchesse shoufd seize me about the 
waist and waltz for joy through the 
great bare chambers of our faded old 
hotel in the Rue de Lille, on the day 
that she received the intermediary of 
the millionaire Saint-Crest, asking for 
her daughter’s hand. 

So at the New-year following, all 
Paris thronged to the Madeleine, to 
witness the religious ceremony in the 
wedding of Monsieur Jacques-Amaury 
Saint-Crest, and Mademoiselle Jeanne- 
Rosemonde-Marie d’Asquelle-Bourbon 
de Laroche, daughter of the late and 
sister of the present Duc de Laroche- 
d’Asquelle. 

My new hotel on the Avenue du 
Bois de Boulogne was the finest in 
Paris, my diamonds outshone all others 
at the opera that spring, I was given 
a settlement like the revenue of a prov- 
ince—I, who had come to my husband 
with a dot no larger than the daughter 
of a country schoolmaster! My salon, 
to which came all my old friends of 
the Faubourg-Saint-Germain, and _ all 
the new friends of the commercial aris- 
tocracy to which my marriage intro- 
duced me—my salon was one of the 
most brilliant in the capital. 

But—but what? you ask. 

My Cécile, it is hard to say. But it 
seems to me that from its very essence, 
such a marriage as mine was a mistake. 
Is there not sufficiently little chance, I 
ask you, that they can understand each 
other and live happily together—a man 
of the world and a young girl who 
knows no world but her convent—with- 
out interposing, as in my case, the bar- 
rier of tradition and of rank? There 
were times, I do not disguise it from 
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you, when the friends of Amaury ap- 
peared to me sordid, commercial, pre- 
tentious; there were other times, as I 
could plainly see, when my family— 
when I myself—appeared in his eyes as 
guilty of nothing more nor less than 
snobbishness. Add to this the fact of 
our divergent natures; my husband, 
self-contained beneath his handsome, 
dark exterior, and immovable like our 
ancient director—do you remember 
him, Cécile, in our old convent of 
St. Veronica ?—and I, there is no need 
to tell you how wild, how undisciplined, 
how weak in heart and in will. 

Bah! you say, but in all marriages 
these differences exist—if not these dif- 
ferences, then others equally serious. 
But when one loves 

Hold, my good Cécile! Yes, when 
one loves—alas, when one loves! 

For you remember what he says, our 
delicious, dramatic Alfred Capus: 
“The serious thing in married life, is 
when one of the pair loves and the 
ether does not. But if neither one of 
them loves, then they may be very hap- 
py indeed.” 

And unfortunately, you see, in this 
case I am the one who is so stupid as 
to love! 








Il. 


However, all this mattered littl— 
my suffering was negative, rather than 
positive, numb and quiescent, rather 
than rebellious, until my husband's 
business partner, Camille Leclerc, mar- 
ried and introduced his wife into our 
society. 

Though my husband, I understand 
that well, thinks it is nothing but some 
haughty prejudice of my birth, still, I 
am sure that it lies deeper, my dislike 
of these Leclercs. Though it is not 
Camille himself, perhaps—a steady, se- 
rious man of affairs, perfectly unpre- 
tentious—but there is his younger 
brother, Georges Leclerc, the dashing 
captain of Chasseurs. It appears he 
thinks I suffer from my husband’s 
neglect, this Captain Georges—it ap- 
pears he suffers from a secret passion 
for my beaux yeux and my fair hair, 
blond as the wheat (as he obligingly 





put it on the occasion of our last inter- 
view together) ; it appears—bah, what 
do I know? But it appears that he is 
very willing, this gallant soldier, to 
make the flirt with his friend’s wife, to 
make of his friend’s house something 
no better than a farce of the vaude- 
villes. 

However, when at the ball of the am- 
bassadress of Austria he made his 
court to me, in the Moorish conserva- 
tory after our cotillion together, I gave 
him his answer squarely. Since then, 
a month ago, I have seen nothing of 
him, until to-night. My husband, to 
whom naturally, for fear of the possible 
duel, I told nothing—my husband 
thinks that it is my haughtiness, my 
prejudices of mnoblesse, which have 
driven his friend from the house. 

Eh bien, let him think so! For 
where we are to-day, one grievance the 
more or the less between us can make 
little difference. For, oh, Cécile, there 
is yet another member of the Leclerc 
family—this fatal family which seems 
destined to destroy my peace 
- A few months ago, Camille Leclerc, 
club-man and _ millionaire, confirmed 
celibate of forty-five years, startled his 
circle by a sudden and very amazing 
marriage. He, to whom for twenty 
years the mothers of the haute bour- 
geoisie (and of the ruined nobility!) 
have been offering their virgin daugh- 
ters—he appeared suddenly with Ma- 
dame Leclerc upon his arm, a mystery, 
a nobody-at-all, what would you? A lit- 
tle woman with a past of studios, of 
cafés-chantants, of Boulier balls, how 
do Iknow? But pretty, oh, yes, pretty 
as a heart, with her fresh dark tints of 
Provencale, and her eyes like wet pan- 
sies, whose glance suffices to turn into 
imbeciles all men upon whom they rest. 

You see, I do full justice to her 
beauty—for otherwise, I should be ma- 
ligning the excellence of my husband’s 
taste. For I cannot disguise it from 
you, my Cécile, more than I can longer 
disguise the fact from myself—the 
beautiful Madame Leclerc has stolen 
from me that love which indeed, per- 
haps (except in the first good tender- 
ness of our honeymoon), I never pos- 
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sessed, but which is legally, rightfully 
mine; and which I want—oh, Cécile, 
but I want it! 

But since the appearance of this be- 
witching Bohemian, our married life, 
which until that time had been calm, 
decorous, the marriage of fashionable 
Parisians—since the coming of the belle 
Yolande, our life together, my hus- 
band’s and mine, has been strained, 
vaguely troubled, trembling always on 
the brink of a catastrophe. Since the 
very first day when I heard her name 
upon Amaury’s lips, my soul has been 
always haunted, I know not why, with 
the same jealous presentiment. But to 
see my husband, who until then had 
given to the Stock Exchange, to the 
Jockey Club, to his orchids and his 
Mercedes the devotion for which I 
longed—to behold my husband, all life 
and sudden interest, planning schemes 
for the advantage of this beautiful, 
strange adventuress, was more than I 
could bear. 

Upon returning from breakfast at 
the home of his partner, he described 
to me, with enthusiasm, the bride’s 
dark eyes, her sumptuous figure, her 
elowing tints of the south; and also, 





the various snubs and _ slights which 
her husband, in trying to launch her in 
his society, has encountered. “We 


must help him, this good Camille!” he 
cried. “And, furthermore, we shall be 
doing a favor to Paris, to introduce it 
to the sight of so much beauty. Hold, 
i you, my Rosemonde, who must 
be her sponsor to the chic society, and 
to your ancient nobility of the Fau- 
bourg-Saint-Germain. You must leave 
vour card upon her to-day, we must ask 
them to dine with a select company, we 
must attend her next month 
and bring our friends. Sapristi! I can 
promise you, my dear, you will not be 
ashamed of her, despite the obscurity 
of her birth and the poverty of her 
girlhood. Her manners, like her 
beauty, are perfect—yes, you will see, 
you will see!” 

He rubbed his hands in his enthu- 
siasm, and smiled at me with a liveli- 
ness of interest which I had not seen, 
for how many years, in his eyes! In 
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spite of the pain which his words 
gave me, I steadied my voice to make 
the answer which he expected of me. 

“Shall I make my visit upon. her,” 
I asked, “this afternoon?” 

He considered the point. “This af- 
ternoon? ah, for example! this after- 
noon, unfortunately, they have given 
me rendezvous’ at the Turkish Bazaar 
in the Palais Royal—they refurnish 
their drawing-rooms, they wish my aid 
in choosing tints. Then, you see, I re- 
turn to dinner with them; Camille and 
I, you see, have some schemes in Al- 
gerians to settle together.” 

“This evening!” I cried, before I 
had time to consider the wisdom of my 
words. “But this evening, my friend, 
is the evening of Aida, my favorite 
opera. Indeed, I should not wish to 
miss it—and you understand I cannot 
sit in my box alone.” . 

My husband considered the point 
with a perfect unconcern. “It is un- 
fortunate,” he replied carelessly, “that 
it should happen so—but, you see, my 
engagement with the Leclercs is one 
that it would be very inconvenient to 
break. But He paused and re- 
flected, while I waited, with a feverish 
interest which amazed even myself, to 
see what expedient he would find for 
quitting the other woman and coming 
with me, his wife. But no, that was 
not the idea which cleared his frown, 
and lightened his voice with a sudden 
happy thought. “I have it,” he cried. 
“Camille told me only this morning, his 
brother also is to dine with them to- 
night. It is long since we have seen 
him, our good Georges! I will send 
him, my dear, to conduct you to the 
opera—at half-past eight, I promise 
you, he shall be here. That will settle 


all difficulties, will it not, my Rose- 
monde ?” 
I surveyed him with wide eyes. My 


amazement, my sudden desire to laugh, 
almost transcended the pain I felt at 
his readiness to desert me. That from 
all the population of Paris he should 
choose, as a harmless cavalier for his 


neglected wife, this same Georges 
Leclerc! I hesitated. “TI do not 
know——” I said. “You see, this 
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Captain Georges of yours—I do not 
know whether he altogether pleases 
me.” 

My husband arched his eyebrows. 
“IT regret,’ he said slowly, “that my 
friends displeases you, Rosemonde. 
Doubtless, I should be very glad if 
Georges were of the nobility, but i 

“No, no!” I cried miserably. 
not that, I assure you! It is only 

“Eh bien, what is it, then?” inquired 
Amaury, with a dignity like ice. 

I could not answer; I could not risk 
discord,ebloodshed, the possible laugh- 
ter at my own wild, vain imagination. 
“Nothing!” I answered desperately. 
“Go make your business, my friend, 
amuse yourself well in the smiles of the 
lovely Yolande. And send your 
Georges to conduct me to the opera, if 
you will—I promise you, I will receive 
him with all courtesy!” 

So that evening, my Cécile, in my 
new maize-colored velvet with all my 
diamonds, I sat with Monsieur 
Georges Leclerc, magnificent in his 
pale-blue uniform of captain of Chas- 
seurs, in the Saint-Crest box at the 
opera. Music, lights, and costumes, all 
were blended together ; there was a con- 
fusion in my The one thing 
that I saw clearly, across kilometers 
of Paris bricks and stucco, was my 
Amaury, seated by the side of a wom- 
an with dark eyes and a thousand al- 
lurements of which we, women of an- 
other world, we know nothing! 

With one glance of her wonderful 
eyes she had drawn my husband to her, 
even when I had besought him to re- 
main with me—with me, his wife who 
loved him. But he had gone to her, 
and careless of me, careless of his own 
honor, he had filled his place at my side 
with the one man of all Paris whom, 
had he but known it, he had most cause 
to dread. 

The thought maddened me. “Eh 
bien,” I said to myself, “if Amaury 
does not care, why should I? He 
amuses himself—and like a good hus- 
band he provides for me in his absence 
the means for my amusement as well. 
Am I stupid not to make use of it? 
Very well, amusons-nous!” 
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So with grief in my heart, I made 
the sweet eyes at my companion; I co- 
quetted with him, yes, but furiously! 
I am bound to say that his behavior 
was of a perfect discretion. He hinted, 
barely hinted, his respectful sympathy 
at my husband’s truancy, he spoke in 
amused, confidential regret of the 
charms which had entangled his broth- 
er, and which, even now, were infatu- 
ating others about her. “Yes, I assure 
you,” he added, with a laugh, “she is a 
dangerous person, an eater of hearts, 
my little sister-in-law! She was a pic- 
ture, indeed, as I left her drawing- 
room this evening—singing in her scar- 
let dress at the piano, with your hus- 


band turning her music. But 
5 - 

then, what would you? Every one to 

his taste; and for me, I assure you, 


madame, the beauty that lies in brown 
skin and black eyes is as night to the 
day, beside the perfection of blond tints 
and golden hair!” 

And he flashed his bright eyes at me, 
with an ardor discreetly veiled but per- 
fectly unmistakable. 

And I—blame me if you will, my 
prudent Cécile !—I let my glance linger 
for an instance in his before I turned 
my eyes back again to the stage. 

They say the duty of a wife is to 
follow her husband. But oh, mon 
Dieu! how dry and bitter I found it, 
this business of following my husband’s 
example — while he, my _ cherished, 
faithless Amaury, transacted his “busi- 
of which he had told me, while 
he leaned over his enchantress in her 
scarlet gown, and drank in the music 
of her voice. 

So I listened to the compliments, the 
half-veiled protestations of devotion, 
from the handsome Captain Georges 
at my elbow. And before we had said 
good night, I had promised to go out 
with him to-morrow in his new automo- 
bile, and drink tea with him at the Café 
de la Paix. 


ness 
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These last two weeks, my Cécile 
perhaps I should not complain, perhaps 
it has been my own bad temper and my 














own jealous suspicion—but it has been 
very bewildering, very miserable. 

The day after Aida, my husband re- 
peated to me his request that I should 
make my visit upon the beautiful Yo- 
lande. He added plans for a dinner, 
which we were to give as soon as pos- 
sible, to introduce her to the most chic 
and most desirable of our acquaintance. 
And lastly, he produced an invitation 
in which Madame Leclerc asked the 
pleasure of seeing Madame and Mon- 
sieur Saint-Crest, at her grand Pompa- 
dour féte of the 19th; guests requested 


to appear in costumes of the Louis 
Quinze period, Le Bargy to recite, 
Yvette to sing, etc., etc.—all very elabo- 


rate, very gorgeous indeed. 

“T wish, my Rosemonde,” observed 
Amaury hurriedly, “that on your visit 
to Madame Leclere this afternoon, you 
would have the goodness to confer with 
her on the question of your costume; 
and also that you would call on your 
relatives and the more influential of 
your friends—here is the list of those 
to whom she has sent her invitations— 
and request them, for your 
my sake, for the sake of my old friend 
Camille, to honor this ball with their 
presences, A word from you, with 
your influence and your family connec- 
tions, would, as you can readily see, 
settle the matter at once. I may rely 


sake, for 


upon you, may I not?” 
Ah, mon Dieu, this was too much, 
was it not? To ask my aid for the 


woman who had supplanted me, to de- 
mand that I stand sponsor in society 
for a woman of whom I knew nothing 
more than her successful treachery to- 
ward me—there was in this request a 
lack of proportion, a deficiency in hu- 
mor which galled me. Did he then 
think me stupid inwardly as well as 
outwardly, this husband of mine? 
What I answered I do not remem- 
ber. Doubtless, something very indis- 
creet, very ill-mannered, something that 


five minutes*later I would only too 
gladly have unsaid again—but what 
would you? I could not, even had I 


wished to do so, control my face and 
my voice to visit her, the woman who 
had stolen from me my rightful place 
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as the center-point of my husband’s 
thoughts. I could not join him in his 
schemes for her good, occupy myself 
with plans for the advancement of my 
rival—it was too much, it was too much 
to ask of me! 

I gave him no reproaches, I made no 
scene. I refused, very quietly and 
briefly, to do as he asked. I could not 
call on Madame Leclerc that afternoon; 
my head, I said, ached annoyingly 
(which was indeed the truth, for, after 
my sleepless night and my day of mis- 
erable doubt, my temples burned and 
my hands trembled most absurdly), 
and, furthermore, I had already an en- 
gagement — another true _ statement, 
Captain Georges and his automobile! 

“Then,” cried my husband, “you will 
go to-morrow ?” 

Ah, no, I was desolated, but I could 
not go to-morrow. ‘Then cut to des- 
peration by the ardor with which he 
pleaded her cause, and urged upon me 
her invitation and the necessity of aid- 
ing her, I clenched my hands to keep 
a smile upon my face and a calm and 
courteous indifference in my voice. I 
was sorry, I said, that I did not see my 
way clear to the entertainment which 
he proposed for introducing this new- 
comer to my friends; and as for her 
famous ball, the card to which I then 
held in my hand, I regretted very much 
that Pompadour costume was extreme- 
ly unbecoming to me—and with his 
growing indignation, which showed me 
how closely he had made his own this 
woman’s schemes for her own ad- 
vancement, the bitter grief of my re- 
sentment mounted and gathered. 

“Then you refuse?” he asked, in a 
curiously even voice, which I had never 
before heard him use. “Then you re- 
fuse to do as I ask?” 

[I nodded. “I refuse!” I said. How 
I longed to fling myself into his arms, 
to beg his pardon, his love, my dear 
Amaury! But I knew too well, you 
see, how much he would be annoyed by 
demonstration on my part. He wanted 
nothing of me—nothing, that is, but 


my aid and countenance for the woman 
to whom he had given my place in his 
heart. 


My passive forbearance, I said 
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to myself, was all he had a right to ex- 
pect—more than that I would not give 
him—no, never, never! 

“For you see, my friend,” I added 
with a smile, as delicately disdainful as 
I could achieve, “I hardly think that 
she is the kind of a person with whom 
Maman-Duchesse would like to have 
me associate, this little Leclerc!” 

Aha! this time I had flicked him 
on the raw, my poor Amaury. With 
white lips he made his bow to me. “I 
beg your pardon, Rosemonde,”’ he said, 
“that I had for a moment forgotten 
your superior rank. I promise you 
that I will inflict no more of my bour- 
geois friends upon you, and annoy you 
with no more of my requests.” With 
another bow he walked from the room. 

Looking back upon the interview, I 
cannot see how I could have acted dif- 
ferently; but my own unfortunate slip 
at the end had put me in the wrong, 
and my husband had retreated with all 
the honors of war. 

For war, alas! it was now between 
us two. Coming back from my ride 
with Captain Georges (very gay, very 
gallant, with a circling dash through 
the Bois, and tea afterward, in one of 
the little, pale-green flirt corners of the 
Café de la Paix) coming back to din- 


ner later, I received from my maitre- 
adhotel a message to the effect that 
monsieur had been forced to go and 


g 
dine at his club. Ah, his club, I knew 
what that meant, you see! 

And for the fortnight that followed, 
the same excuse met me nearly every 
night, until my husband no longer felt 
the necessity to excuse his absence at 
all. I said nothing. I tried to be gen 


< 
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tle. I tried not to show the wretched- 
ness which was consuming me. The 
name of Madame Leclere (like every 


other subject, indeed, in the world) 
was no longer mentioned between us. 
And I tried to say to myself: “Yes, he 
is at the club; yes, he is held in his 
office by the pressure of his business, 
this poor husband of mine!” 

But yesterday, you see, Cécile, when 
I was driving through the Bois with 
Georges in his automobile, whom 
should we meet, face to face, but my 
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husband whirling along with a daz- 
zling, black-eyed apparition at his side. 
Amaury nodded and shouted out to us 
with a perfect unconcern; as for the 
lady, she waved her white chiffon muff 
at her brother-in-law, and nodded at 
me as demurely as though it were with 
her own husband, and not with mine, 
that she was passing me. 


[ said nothing—what, indeed, was 
there to say? But when I glanced at 


my companion, I beheld him smiling— 
a curious, secret smile, as be bent over 
his wheel. I do not know why, but his 
smile annoyed me. “What is it, then,” 
[ cried sharply, “that amuses you, mon- 
sieur ?” 

“Was I = smiling?’ he responded 
slowly. “I had no intention of telling 
tales, madame, believe me. But, you 
see, when I told my brother that I ex- 
pected to dine at his house to-night, I 
heard my _ sister-in-law mention that 
she was to dine this evening at the 
Odéon. I meet her just now 
in the Bois It is not difficult, 
you see, to guess with whom she is go- 
ing to dine.” 

My heart turned cold—no, it was not 
difficult to Captain Leclerc 
leaned toward me, with a sudden laugh- 
ing ardor in his handsome eyes. 
madame,” he said, 
they amuse themselves l 


guess. 


“Come, “since 


well, since 
there is no danger of your being missed 
at home, why should we not amuse our- 
selves as well as they? Let me ven- 
ture to suggest it —a little dinner at the 
\thénée, just the two of us, quite quiet 
and discreet. Say yes, madame!” 

I looked into his eves. What was it 
[ read there? I do not know, but some- 
thing told me his words meant 
than they said. 

Georges leaned toward me again, his 
eves suddenly as gentle as his voice. 

“Listen, Rosemonde!” he said. “Do 
you suppose I have not guessed it, your 
unhappiness? Do you suppose I would 
not give my life to serve you? Believe 
me, you can trust my discretion, my re- 
spect! Come this one evening; we shall 
amuse ourselves so well! what 


more 


And 
harm can it do to you or to anybody 
else in the world?” 























For one instant, I will own it, I was 
tempted when I thought of that lonely 
house, the solitary dinner in our vast 
dining-room. Then it flashed upon me 
—there might be some mistake. It 
was, perhaps, not with my husband that 
the fair Yolande was to dine at the 
Café de VOdéon. Suppose that he 
came home, and I not there—my ab- 
sence might indeed rouse his jealousy, 
so strangely quiescent, he might place 
a new value on my love, he might 
come’ back to me. There are women, 
I know, who use such methods to make 
themselves more valued by their hus- 
bands. 

But no, not I! The business was too 
ignoble—-and if I fell to my poor Am- 
aury’s level, what right should I have 
to expect better things of him? 

So with a laugh I turned aside my 
companion’s compliments, his protesta- 
tions of devotion, his prayers for my 
company that evening. To tell the 
truth, he showed himself too much in 
earnest to be quite agreeable. I made 
up my mind that this game of playing 
with fire had gone quite far enough; 
and it was with a feeling of decided 
relief that I finally stepped from his 
automobile at my own door, and said to 
him an au revoir which I had resolved 
should be good-by. 


IV. 

Vain as my better sense pronounced 
it, there was a scheme in my head. I 
said to myself, there is one man who 
finds me lovely, poor Georges! and if 
one man, why not another? If Georges, 
why not my husband? During the past 
month, I said to myself, I have perhaps 
neglected my duty of making myself 
charming to him. If I should try—if 
I should make a final effort to dispute 
him with this woman, and bring him 
back to me! 

So, ringing for the maitre-d'hotel, I 
commanded dinner for two; I racked 
my brains for his favorite dishes and 
the wines that he loves best, my dear, 
naughty Amaury! Then, ringing for 
my maid, I ordered her to ondulate my 
hair freshly, to put me into my new 
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Paquin robe of white malines, with the 
turquoise ornaments which Amaury 
had given me on our wedding-day. 

I heard my husband go past, whis- 
tling, to his apartment. I sat and 
waited for him to come back again. 
The glass showed me a delicate, misty 
shape, with hair in pale, shining waves 
and a scarlet spot on either cheek. I 
said to myself (pardon my poor vanity, 
Cécile!), I said to myself: “If that 
woman is beautiful, then, my faith! so 
am I. And I am, moreover, his wife, 
who loves him with her whole heart!” 

I heard his steps come back down the 
corridor. My head swam, my heart 
beat painfully, and I clenched my hands 
to keep my voice steady as I called: 

“Amaury! is that you, my friend?” 

He pushed the door open, and en- 
tered. Aon Dicu, how handsome he 
looked, tall and dark in his evening 
dress, like a prince! Should I then let 
him go to that woman? He bowed, 
and I saw his eyes rest on me with an 
instant’s admiration. I tried to speak 
naturally, but my breath fluttered in 
my throat, and my voice sounded cold 
and airy as I inquired: 

“You are going out, my friend—you 
dine from home?” 

He bowed again. “To my regret— 
now more than ever, since I have seen 
you !—to my regret, yes.” 

“Ah!” My voice, in spite of myself, 


was cold to hardness as I answered 
him. “I had hopes this one night, per- 


haps, to have the pleasure of your com- 
pany here. However, I recognize the 
superior attractions which draw you 
away Believe me, I have no wish to 
detain you.” 

Not very wise, all this, you will say, 
my Cécile! But I was too angry, too 
wounded for wisdom; and it was with 
a sudden flame of fierce joy that I be- 
held a flush rising on his brown cheek, 
and heard the annoyance in his tone 
as he answered: 

“Be candid, Rosemonde, I _ beg. 
You refer, perhaps, to the lady with 
whom you met me driving this after- 
noon—to Madame Leclerc ?” 

I nodded. With increasing bitter- 
ness he went on: 
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“As you refused me, Rosemonde, the 
aid which I asked of you in gaining 
social recognition for the wife of my 
partner, | am obliged, you see, to do 
what I can by myself. Naturally, how- 
ever, there is but little that a man can 
do, without himself undoing the fruit 
of all his efforts. So, doubtless, you 
will not be sorry to hear that my poor 
Camille is pretty well discouraged, and 
that Madame Leclerc’s vell 
on the way to be a failure.” 

I surveyed him recklessly; I had lost 
him forever, that was plain, so what 
difference could anything make, after 
all? “I am sorry to hear it,” I retorted 
airilv, “and I only hope that her 
soirée to-day, at the Café de l’Odéon, 
will be more of a success!” 

And I turned my head away as he 
bowed and walked from the room. He 
had not even noticed the turquoises, 
which he himself had given to me. 

Suddenly I rose to my feet. In spite 
of the dizziness in my head, the suffo- 
cating ache in my heart, I forced my- 
self to think clearly. One thought only 
held and possessed me—a detestable 
thought which had come to me, how 
many times! during this past fortnight, 
and which I had beaten back, and beat- 
en back. 

“He cares nothing for me,” I said to 
myself; “very well, then I'll make him 
care. I know how I can do it! Yes, 
I will, T will!” 

I rushed to my desk, with my white 
chiffon ruffles dragging uselessly about 


soirée is 





my feet. With hands that trembled like 
leaves in the wind, I seized a sheet of 
paper. I wrote a few words—vwhat 
words, I hardly knew. Then, as I rang 


for mv maid, I folded the letter into its 
envelope and forced myself to trace the 
address in characters which would ad- 
mit of no mistake. 

“Nanine,” I said, “go find Simon, 
tell him to take this letter at once to 
the person to whom it is directed. The 
affair is urgent—at once, do you hear?” 

“But, madame!” cried the woman, 
with concern, as she took the letter 
from my unsteady hand. “Madame is 
ill, she is white, like paper. I fear to 
leave her alone.” 
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The stupidity! “Go!” I cried. “Do 
as I tell you—at once, do you hear, at 
once ?” 

She turned obediently, and I heard 
her steps echo heavily down the corri- 
dor as she departed on her errand. I 
stood by my desk, counting the min- 
utes. “Now she finds Simon,” I said 
to myself; “now he finds his hat; now 
he departs with the letter; now——” 

But what happened then I do not 
know. For the first time in my life— 
the first time, Cécile, you and 
Sister Angélique went with me to the 
dentist, and I had that large, aching 
molar pulled from my mouth—for the 
first time since that far-off, childish 
distress, I felt the life ebb mysteriously 
from my lips and the strength leave my 
limbs. “This is ridiculous!” I said to 
myself. The next moment, the pale- 
green rug on which I stood seemed to 
rise suddenly toward me: and every- 
thing was gone. 


since 


V. 

I woke with the scent of violet-water 
in my nostrils, and hands that I knew 
for my good Nanine’s upon my fore- 
head. My head ached, I suffered from 
that indescribable feeling of illness, 
both mental and physical, for which 
there is no word, I believe, in any lan- 
guage. Vhy should I annoy myself 
to come back to life?” my soul asked 
itself in hazy, unformulated thoughts. 
“I am more comfortable here, I am 
sure of that!” So I moved neither eye- 
lid nor finger, as I lay quiescent, dream- 
ing under the hands of my _ kind 
Nanine. “My husband is with that 
woman now,” I said to myself, “at the 
Odéon!” But I did not care: I cared 
about nothing. and I dreaded the neces- 
sity of wakefulness which lay before 
me. I had no count of minutes or of 
hours. It was delicious, for the first 
time in a month, to care nothing—noth- 
ing at all! 

But, with returning life and remem- 
brance, a sudden thought came back to 
me—I had taken a resolution, I had 
written a letter, I had made a prom- 


ise. 











I opened my eyes. “Thank the kind 
God!” cried Nanine, smiling at me with 
a sudden catch ‘in her breath, and the 
other maids at the foot of the couch 
echoed her cry of relief. “It has been 
so long, so long. Ah, mon Dieu, but 
my terror for madame!” 

I glanced at the little gilt clock on 
the mantel. It was nearly eight o’clock 
. . + more than an hour had gone 
by since my eyes had closed. A strange 
sense of confusion, of bewilderment lay 
upon me. It was nearly eight o’clock; 
and yet eight o’clock!—how I shrank 
from the idea, how I abhorred the bare 
notion ! 

There was a knock upon the door. 
Nanine opened. I heard the voice of 
my husband’s valet—‘‘ Monsieur wishes 
to know how is madame?” 

In a sudden curious shock of quick- 
ening life, I raised my voice and called: 
“Francois!” The man entered, soft- 
footed and obsequious. I spoke again, 
and my voice sounded faint and far 
away in my own ears. “Monsieur has 
telephoned?” I asked. 

Francois _ stared. 
monsieur sits in his own chamber, 
across the corridor. I may return to 
him with the news, madame?” 

“One moment, Francois. At 
horr did monsicur return?” 

Francois showed decorous signs of 
impatience. “But I ask madame, how 
could monsieur return when he has not 
been out? Since madame was taken 
ill, an hour ago, monsieur has sat wait- 
ing. He has not even torched the din 
ner which I brought to him. I may re- 
turn to him now, madame?” 

I made a sign of assent as I sank 
back, or so it seemed to me, into the 
daze which formerly had held me. “He 
has not gone to that woman,” I said to 
myself, “he loves no one but me—no, 
it is not possible! I am dreaming—yes, 
that is it, I am dreaming still.” 

There was a touch upon my hand. 
I opened my eyes again, to find my hus- 
band kneeling by my couch. Nanine 
and the other servants were withdrawn. 
I smiled at him. 

“You did not go away, after all, my 
Amaury ?” 


“No, madame, 


what 
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He pressed my hand. “Do not speak 
of it, chérie! I have done very wrong, 
yet believe me, not even in my thought 
have I been unfaithful to you. But my 
evil temper, my pride—ah, I have be- 
haved abominably! Will you forgive 
me, my little Rosemonde ?” 

I did not answer, but I raised my 
face to his. I felt his lips touch mine 

ah, my dear husband, my own 
Amaury! 

But the letter that I had written an 
hour ago, I had not forgotten that, you 
see, my Cécile. No, even in the sweet- 
ness of my new joy, I had not forgot- 
ten that letter. 


VI. 

But by the afternoon of the next 
day, so much more ready are we to re- 
member present joy than past misdo- 
ing, I had already lulled myself into a 
feeling of something like security. The 
letter had been delivered, so much my 
guarded inquiries elicited from Simon. 
But the promise which it contained had 
not been kept, there had been no pro- 
test, no reply of any sort—very well, 
so much the better! If the person ad- 
dressed had not taken the communica- 
tion seriously, then so much the better 
for me. My shame, my self-reproach, 
I might keep to myself; and for the 
rest, I was so happy, so foolishly hap- 
py! 

Amaury had promised to be home at 
five o’clock, to drink tea with me; and, 
like a young girl expecting the coming 
of her lover, I] was‘dressed and waiting 
in the small, pink salon a half-hour be- 
fore the time appointed for his coming. 
Suddenly the footman entered with a 
card—“Madame Camille Leclerc.” 

I shivered. It seemed to me that the 
sight of that name was like a cold 
breath blowing across the warmth of 
my new contentment. For one moment 
I hesitated. For Amarry, in his pas- 
sionate self-reproach for the unhappi- 
ness which, as he declared, his stupid- 
ity had caused me—my husband had 
only a few hours before at the second 
breakfast table vehemently withdrawn 
all his prayers to me in behalf of his 
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partner’s wife. I would accept this in- 
vitation of Madame Leclerc, I declared. 
But “Business is business,” he said, 
“and there, if you will, is the tie be- 
tween my good Camille and me. But 
as for Pompadour balls, and introduc- 
tions to the chic society—bah, they are 
of a foolishness to cut with a knife! 
No, my Rosemonde, I promise you you 
shall hear no more of the matter from 
me!” 

But this, as you may imagine, pro- 
duced in me only a desire to emulate 
this generosity on my husband’s part. 
So—“You may bring madame up- 
stairs to me,” 1 responded to the wait- 
ing servant. Placidly I awaited her 
coming. Whatever excuse she would 
give me for this unexpected and unso- 
licited visit, I had now, as I knew, no 
more occasion to fear this woman— 
after all, why should I not receive her? 

She entered with a swish of violet 
silk and a heavy waft of Fougére Roy- 
ale. “My dear Madame Saint-Crest,” 
she cried, “how fortunate I am to find 
you at home—how long it is since we 
have seen each other! And now, of 
course, tlraat we have so much to settle 
for my Pompadour ball——” 

I stared at her. Since when had it 
been an established matter that I was 
to attend the entertainment of which 
she spoke? To be sure, for the sake 
of pleasing my husband, I had been, 
before her entrance, on the point of 
sending her an acceptance—but now, to 
hear this complaisance on my _ part 
spoken of as an established fact, in so 
assured a manner! I surveyed her as 
she sat there smiling at me, calculation 
in her large, dark eyes, self-satisfaction 
on her crimson lips. Yes, she was beau- 
tiful, this Yolande, even I was obliged 
to admit that—but to her beauty, ex- 
quisitely. polished as it was, there clung 
something, I know not what, of the 
music-hall and the Bohemian studio 
which were her accredited past. Her 
standards, something told me, were not 
those in which I had been reared; and 
instinctively, in spite of her glittering 
smile, I felt myself in the presence of 
an unknown, hostile force. Had she 
approached the subject with more gen- 





tleness, with more delicacy, I might 
have found some cordiality with which 
to meet her. PBut-—- 

“T hardly know,” I answered, with 
an aloofness of tone which I found it 
impossible to control. “I hardly know, 
madame, whether I shall be able to give 
myself the pleasure of attending your 
soirée. But Iam sure, that among your 
throngs of guests, you will hardly no- 
tice———”’ 

“Ah,” she interrupted me, with an 
airiness which hardly concealed the. real 
anxiety which lay beneath it, “but pre- 
cisely there, you see, madame, is my 
difficulty. Voyons, let us be frank! 
Has not monsieur your husband told 
you, the chic society is not inclined to 
smile upon me and my invitations?” 

I turned in amazement. This was, 
indeed, frankness with a vengeance; so 
that I hardly knew what answer to re- 
turn to her. “I am sincerely sorry, 
madame——” I said, in bewilderment. 

“Ah,” she retorted, “I am glad to 
hear that, because, you see, madame, it 
is upon you whom I count to help me 
from the difficulty!” 

Her words, harmless in themselves, 
were uttered with a touch of swagger 
which crisped my nerves. I held my 
head high, with my best imitation of 
mama’s grand manner. If I had any 
doubts before, I had none now! 

“You flatter me, Madame Leclerc,” IJ 
said, “but, yoti see, my time is not al- 
together at my own disposal.” 

She smiled at me with a curious tri- 
umph in her large, black eyes. “I 
know,” she cried, with a curiously 
threatening archness, “what you are 
going to say—but let me anticipate your 
objections, dear madame! Let me try 
to induce you—for, you see, I have in- 
ducements to offer——” 

Her hand, searching in the jeweled 
reticule at her side, attracted my atten- 
tion by a suddenly significant gesture; 
for, from between the _ glittering 
meshes, her searching fingers drew 
forth a letter. “Do you know this let- 
ter?” she asked, with a smile. 

I drew in my breath. Like a child, 
my first impulse was to fight her with 
pretended ignorance. “No!” I = an- 
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swered, with as much firmness as I 
could command. 

She held out the letter. I stretched 
out my hand for it—but, with a sudden, 
wary thought, she drew the letter from 
its cover, and handed me the empty en- 
velope for my _ inspection. It was 
monogramed in violet, directed in vio- 
let ink—my monogram and my hand- 
writing. The shame that I felt at that 
instant, Cécile, for my own weakness, 
my own miserable attempt at revenge! 
I sat trembling in the extremity of my 
self-reproach—and suddenly, across 
my whirling thoughts, there struck a 
sudden oblique idea, the explanation of 
the silence which, since last evening, 
had been at the same time my secret 
trouble and my unspeakable relief. 

“So this letter, which means noth- 
ing, madame,” I said slowly, “which 
could, since the moment of its being 
written, have meant nothing, except the 
foolish and bewildered impulse of a mo- 
ment—so this letter, thanks to the kind 
Hleaven! was never delivered to the 
verson to whom it was directed. Ah, 
nadame, you do not know how much 
you have been my friend!” 

[ smiled at her in the extremity of 
my relief; until that moment, perhaps, 
[ had not known from what a misery 
of anxicty, ever since last night, I had 
been suffering. For the moment, in- 
deed, we were almost friends. 

She returned my smile with a flash 
of her reddened lips and sharp, white 
teeth. “But I am content, madame,” 
she cried, “to hear what you say. For 
if, indeed, I have done you a good turn, 
then you will own you owe me nothing 
less than some slight service in re- 
turn?” 

In spite of her simulated cordiality, 
there was in her voice a certain hard- 
ness which chilled my joy and set me 
suddenly upon my guard. “A service?” 
[ answered, with perplexity. ‘What 
service, madame, can I by any possi- 
bility render to you?” 

With a sudden curious eagerness in 
her large eyes, she leaned confiden- 
tially toward me. “Listen, madame!” 
she said. “As I told you just now, I am 
in a difficulty from which I count upon 
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your assistance to save me. Who is 
there in all Paris, I ask you, so fitted 
to be my sponsor in the chic society, to 
present me to the aristocrats of the 
Faubourg, as Madame _ Saint-Crest, 
wife of the celebrated millionaire, 
daughter of the Duchesse de Laroche- 
d’Asquelle ?” 

I looked at her with horror as she 
leaned toward me, eager, smiling, with- 
out a thought of the infamy disclosed 
by her words. I opened my mouth to 
speak, then controlled myself—spy, 
blackmailer, these are not words to be 
heard from a lady’s lips! And beside, 
if this torture which she inflicted upon 
me were the punishment for the sin to 
which I had so nearly stooped, had I 
not richly deserved it all? 

I steadied my voice to reply. “Ma- 
dame, let us understand each other 
clearly! I promise to attend your ball, 
to introduce you to my friends; in re- 
turn, you give my letter back to me, 
with a promise of your silence—that is 
your idea, is it not?” 

In the gloating triumph of her smile 
there was something that turned me 
sick with repulsion of her and of my 
own poor, foolish self. “But suppose, 
madame,” I added quickly—‘suppose 
that I refuse!” 

“Ah,” she replied sweetly, “but it 
would annoy me, madame, to find my- 
self obliged to bring this letter to your 
husband’s eye!” 

Our eyes met. At the mention of 


-‘Amaury’s name, our hostility showed 


itself for the flash of a moment undis- 
sembled—and, in that momentary clash 
of our glances, I read in hers the 
knowledge of her defeat in one direc- 
tion, and her ruthless resolution to re- 
trieve lost ground, if not by one means, 
then by another. She had done her 
best, by the ordinary weapons of her 
beauty, to rob me of my husband—I 
knew well that in her present con- 
sciousness of defeat she would not hesi- 
tate to use the means which fate had 
cast into her hands. 

There was a noise beneath the win- 
dow—the horn of an automobile, the 
bang of a tonneau door, the click of 
the latch in the great, entrance below. 
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I glanced at the clock—it was the 
promised hour of Amaury’s return. 
What a fool I was, after all, to hesi- 
tate! I turned back to my tormentor 
with a sudden resolve. 

“It is absurd,” I said, “for me to de- 
bate the point. I agree, madame, to 
all that vou ask! I will attend your 
Pompadour ball with my husband. I 
will urge upon my friends the advisa- 
bility of accepting your invitations. I 
will——”’ 

My visitor leaned toward me, a high 
spot of color on each cheek. ‘You will 
invite me to dinner, with your princes 
and countesses to meet me? You will 
drive with me in the Bois—you will 
take me to call upon the duchesse, your 
mother ?” 

Poor Maman-Duchesse! However, 
Amaury’s step was on the stair, this 
was not a time to hesitate. “I prom- 
ise,” I cried beneath my breath, “all 
that you have asked; I promise you, 
upon my word of honor. And now, 
madame’’—I stretched out my hand 
desperately toward that deadly explo- 
sive instrument, the white-and-violet 
missive which still lay upon her lap— 
“and now, madame, give me the let- 
ter!” 

She turned her handsome face upon 
me with a look of indescribable impu- 
dence, the very incarnation of the past 
which common rumor had assigned to 
her. “When you have earned it!” she 
said, and withdrew the letter in the 
safe clutch of her fingers. And in her 
eyes I read a sudden revelation of the 
future which lay before me; I saw my- 
self her hand-gun, the miserable, dis- 
graced tool through whose means she 
marched alwavs toward the goal of her 
unscrupulous desires—and, mon Dieu, 
what security had I in the end that she 
would ever give me the letter at all? 


VIL. 


The next moment I was forced to 
smile, to control my trembling voice to 
the light tones of gaiety. For, tall in 
his motor-coat of cream-colored Eng- 
lish cloth, ruddy and sparkling from 
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the fresh April air, my husband en- 
tered the little drawing-room where we 
sat. 

In the calm cordiality of the greet- 
ing which he gave to our guest, I re- 
ceived fresh earnest, had I needed any, 
of the lack of interest which her pres- 
ence held for him. 

“Where were you last night, mon- 
sieur?” she cried, with a side glance 
at me, to observe the effect of her 
vords. “I waited an hour for my hors- 


d’ewuvres, at that sacred Café de 
lOdéon. Come, your apology, mon- 
sieur !” 

“fT am sorry,” he replied politely, 


“but, as your husband was with you, I 
had not thought that my could 
cause anything brt a few moments’ de- 
lay. Arid for the rest, I telephoned 
to my good Camille at seven o'clock, 
you see, that Madame Saint-Crest had 
been taken ill, and I should be unable 
to keep our engagement at the Od<on.” 

Ah, this famous dinner, which the 
lady at this present moment, which 
Georges last evening, had attempted to 
represent to me as a secret tete-a-téte 

-it was then a repast d@ trots, a meet- 
ing of business associates, in which the 
lady’s presence was a mere -accidental 
amenity! If Georges had not used this 
story to inflame my wretched jealousy 
to an ungovernable pitch of anguish, 
if I had not been weak enough to yield 
to my wicked impulse of resentment— 
brt oh, mon Dicu! what was the use 
of thinking of that, now that it was 
too late? 

So, as gaily as I was able, I sat and 
poured my five o’clock for my dear 
Amaury, who smiled at me, iznorant of 
my treachery toward him; and for the 
woman who enveloped me with caress- 
ing and friendly protestations, 
while her fingers toyed lightly with my 
wretched, guilty scrawl upon her lap. 

“But she is pale to-day, this dear 
child,” she cried, in a tender tone of 
concern; “in truth, I can well realize 
the justice of your last night’s excuse, 
monsieur! And for the rest, there is 
no sacrifice too great for a man to 
make for a tender and faithful wife!” 
And, with an almost imperceptible ges- 


absence 


eves 

















ture, she fingered the white-and-violet 
letter in her hand. 

“Yes, Madame Leclere speaks the 
truth, you are pale, my Rosemonde!” 
cried my husband, with the most ten- 
der concern. I turned toward him with 
a smile and a quick intake of my 
breath; for, you see, my Cécile, an idea 
had come to me—an idea new, fearful, 
delicious. The risks, indeed, were in- 
calculable—but if I allowed events to 
march in the path marked out by my 
adversary, there was not one chance, 
not even one, of my escape. 

I controlled my voice to speak. My 
breath came quick, as though I had 
been running, and the palms of my 
hands were wet. But: “How ridicu- 
lous you are, my Amaury!” I cried. 
“Tf I seem pale, look closer; you will 
see that it is only my poudre-de-riz! 
\nd for the rest, merely to disprove 
your assertions, I intend to convince 
you that I have never felt myself in 
better health and spirits. Shall I tell 
you a story, Amaury? Shall I try to 
amuse you, dear madame?” 

Amaury smiled upon me indulgent- 
ly. Mon Dieu, how kind were his 
eyes! The bare idea of losing the new 
love, the faith that I read in them—it 
braced me to a ferocity of resolve, like 
a wild sea-bird fighting for her nest. 
As for Madame Leclerc, she surveyed 
me with the complacent smile of the 
successful fowler—could I escape from 
her snare? I did not know, but I in- 
tended to try! 

“But first,” I said sweetly, “I must 
make you quite comfortable. You have 
finished your tea—will you not have a 
cigarette?” I took the little box of 
Spanish leather from the tea-tray be- 
side me, and passed it first to my guest, 
then to my husband. The walct-de-piced 
sprang forward attentively with a 
lighted match. ‘‘No,” I cried, “I will 
light them myself, in the old fashion 
that my papa used—the flavor, he al- 
ways declared, !” 





is better so! 

Hardly realizing the intention which 
was swiftly framing itself in my hurry- 
ing mind, I tore across the middle the 
envelope which I still held in my hand. 
One-half I laid upon the tray beside 
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me, one-half I twisted into a taper, 
which I lighted at the alcohol-flame be- 
low the tea-urn. 

“Now!” I cried, with a laugh that 
ran and jangled in my voice as [ lit the 
two cigarettes presented to me, and 
flung the charred remains of my taper 
into an empty cup beside me. “Now, 
my friends, to the story which I prom- 
ised you! Yesterday, if you will be- 
lieve me, I did a very foolish thing—I 
wrote—I wrote a letter——” 

I stopped to catch my breath, while 
Amaury puffed placidly at his cigarette. 
Madame Leclerc leaned toward me; 
again our eyes encountered and 
clashed together. Amazement lay in 
hers, I could see that; surprise and be- 
wilderment. “A letter, madame!” she 


echoed sweetly. “A letter to—to 
whom ?” 
I met her glance squarely. “To 


whom, how do I know, madame?” I 
answered, with a vague gesture of 
amusement. “Perhaps to while away a 
vacant hour, to amuse a lonely mo- 
ment, to try my new gold pen, what 
would you? But, like a little school- 
girl, I let my imagination run. I cov- 
ered a sheet of paper with words, such 
as one reads in a romance of our dear 
Monsieur Marcel Prévost; I scrawled 
my name at the bottom, I left it lying 
upon my desk, with my blotter and my 
bills from Paquin, all confused togeth- 
er. 

Amaury lit a fresh cigarette; while 
Madame Leclerc, gazing at me in a 
savage perplexity, let the last spark 
die out between her fingers. “Eh bien, 
and then?” she said. 

I went on with laughter and a giddy 
head, like a Pyrenean hunter turning 
his glance resolvtely from the abyss be- 
neath him. “Eh bien, madame, and 
then,” I echoed, smiling, “I sat down 
after my coffee this morning, as usual, 
to answer my letters—there are always 
so many, it is quite fatiguing! But this 
morning, by way of agreeable inter- 
lude, madame, I found your invitation, 
your cards for your delicious Pompa- 
dour ball. You remember, Amaury ?”— 
with clenched hands and laughing eyes 
I turned back to my husband—“you re- 
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member, I told you that I was going to 
write an acceptance—do you not, my 
dear ?” 

He nodded acquiescence, and, with- 
out waiting for his reply, I swept along 
in my tale. (Now, you see, my Cécile, 
comes the interesting moment!) “I 
wrote to Madame Leclerc,” I went on 
quickly. “I wrote to my mother. I 
wrote a half-dozen other notes and let- 
ters, you see. But when I directed my 
envelope to Madame Camille Leclerc, I 
put into it, not the neat and elegant 
letter of acceptance which I had writ- 
ten, but—but what, do you suppose, 
Amaury ?” 

From the tail of my eye, I saw the 
half-burned cigarette in the fingers of 
the lady before me slip from her re- 
laxed hold and slide gently down the 
folds of glistening violet _ taffeta. 
Amaury, smiling at his own acuteness, 
answered me placidly: 

“T suppose, chéric, that you probably 
put into her envelope your romantic 
scrawl of yesterday!” 

“Correct!’ I cried, while my voice 
broke and rippled in a long, quavering 
laugh, which struck oddly upon my own 
ears. “The infant speaks the truth! 
I sent her, indeed, the unspeakable 
nonsense which I thought that I had 
burned. Look, my dear, it must be 
seen to be appreciated—where is it? 
Ah, ves, I gave it back to my dear Ma- 
dame Leclerc—give it to me a moment, 
chérie, that I may show it to my hus- 
band!” 

With an inarticulate noise, my ad- 
versary half-rose in her chair, then sat 
down again. And, as I took the letter 
from her unresisting fingers, I smiled 
at her. “Listen,” I said, “I will read it 
aloud. I am proud of it, you see!” 

Madame Leclerc sat like a handsome, 
highly tinted statue, with black eyes 
wide-open, glaring straight at me. My 
husband blew slow rings of smoke 
through the pale-green orchid-leaves 
on the silver standard beside him. 
“Listen!” I said again, and, with a 
voice as steady as I could make it for 
my laughter, I read aloud: 

I cannot bear this life another instant—as 
you say, it is she that he loves, not I. And 





I, with my heroics of fidelity, am I not ridic 
ulous? If my eyes were not full of tears, I 
could laugh at my own absurdity! But at all 
events, the future is mine—if you really love 
me as you say, then ours, mine and yours. I 
will dine with you to-night as you ask me, 
eight o’clock at the Athéné, and we will drink 
to our future! Your own Rosemonde. 


Each word, as I read it, was like the 
step of one of my ancestors up the 
black stairway of the guillotine. The 
wild misery of yesterday, which these 
whirling sentences recalled suddenly 
into life; the doubts and terrors of the 
present moment, as I[ asked myself 
whether any husband could ever for- 
give a wife who, in terms so mad and 
so unequivocal, had offered herself to 
another man—between these two blank 
walls of suffering -I stood and smiled 
over the paper in my hand. 

“Look!” I cried, with desperate 
gaietvy, as I thrust the letter into the 
indifferent hand of Amaury. “It must 
be seen to be appreciated—see! My 
monogram, my writing, my violet ink, 
and my name at the bottom, all very 
compromising. Amusing, is it not!” 

“A very amusing little blunder!” re- 
marked Amaury, as he glanced at the 
suddenly innocuous scrawl, and lit an- 
other cigarette. I heard Madame Le- 
clere’s voice, trembling in a_ sutlden 
silkiness of accent: 

“Show the envelope to your husband, 
dear Madame Saint-Crest. I wil! ven- 
ture my word that will amuse him still 
more!” 

I turned with careless alacrity—this 
move on her part, you understand, | 
had foreseen! “The envelope?’ I 
mused aloud. “Oh, yes, the envelope, 
where is it? Yes, here it is on the tea- 
tray—-but how careless of me, it is torn! 
I must have torn it, you see, when I 
lighted our cigarettes. But see! part 
of your address is here—just Leclerc, 
and—'enue Hoche, and Paris.” 

I held it out to her. She took it 
in her white-gloved hand, and it flut- 
tered to the ground. Amaury, smiling 
at us, knocked the ashes deliberately 
from his cigarette. With a rustling of 
silks and a scattering of perfume, our 
visitor rose heavily to her feet. 
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“It is late,” she said abruptly. “I 
must say good-by!” : 

I held out my hand to her. “No,” 
I said sweetly, “not good-by—we must 
make it au revoir, madame!” Her 
hand fell limply from mine, and with 
a sudden thought I turned back to the 
tea-tray. “Here,” I said, “is something 
that you have forgotten—your letter!” 

A dull flush crept into her handsome 
face. ‘A thousand thanks, madame,” 
she said. “I will not rob you of it. 
You may need it again, you see, some 
day !” 

From the security of my husband’s 
side, I laughed into her downcast eyes. 
“But, you see, madame,” I cried, “when 
1 make up my mind to deceive my hus- 
band, you see, I think the occasion will 
be worth the pains of writing a new 
letter!” And, as her fingers closed 
mechanically upon the paper which I 
thrust into her hand, I saw her eye 
glittersand swim with the sudden tiger- 
ish impulse to tear it into fragments, to 
hurl it into my face, to scream out 
accusations, defiance. . . . She re- 
strained, however, that ,cbullition of 
feeling; and, as we stood there for an 
instant with naked glance fronted to 
glance, it seemed to me that I saw her 
eyes suddenly brighten with something 
of the generous admiration which the 
defeated gladiator gives to his oppo- 
nent. 

“You may have made a blunder yes- 
terday, madame’’—these were her enig- 
matical words—“but I will own you 
have made none to-day. And I ask 
myself—am I to have the pleasure, 
after all, of seeing you at my ball?” 

She had not, as I had feared till yes- 
terday, robbed me of my _ husband’s 
love; she had not, as I had feared until 
an instant ago, robbed me of his faith 
in me. Indeed, I could afford to be 
generous! 

“T am looking forward to your ball, 
madame,” I replied, while Amaury’s 
eyes brightened with perceptible satis- 
faction at my words, “with the great- 
est pleasure imaginable! But as for 
the other little matters that we men- 
tioned—my mother’s health, I regret 
to say, is far from strong. And as for 
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the little dinner we mentioned, the 
presentations and the other affairs 
. eh bien, we will leave them to 
the future. But I warn you, my time 
is much occupied. Make my compli- 
ments, my husband’s and mine, will 
you not, to your husband and to your 
little brother-in-law, our friend, Cap- 
tain Georges? Au revoir, madame!” 

The door closed behind her; as the 
footman conducted her down-stairs to 
her carriage, “I thought,” cried Am- 
aury, “that she would never go! But 
Rosemonde, chérie, that was well done 
of you indeed, that will please our 
good old Camille, that you have ac- 
cepted her invitation to the famous 
soiree of next month. And you did it, 
my little aristocrat, for my sake!—ah, 
what have I done to deserve such an 
angel for a wife?” 

Why was it, my Cécile, that in his 
arms the triumph of my victory faded 
out to something very mean, very 
worthless? I was safe, his love was 
secure to me—but I think, after all, 
that I am not quite such a worthless 
little animal as my behavior would 
show me; for the thought of my deceit 
toward him lay between us like a film 
of ice—between me and my dear, dear- 
est Amaury! 





VIII. 

Would you hear, Cécile, what he said 
to me, my good old director, the Abbé 
Antoine, of Saint-Sulpice, when I went 
to him next day with my confession? 
“All that I have told to you, my fa- 
ther,” I said desperately, “I must now 
confess to him, my husband, is it not 
so? For I own I cannot live with him 
in any happiness, with the burden of 
this wretched secret always on my 
heart!” 

“And so,” retorted the abbé dryly, 
“vou wish to transfer your burden to 
your husband, whom you say you love. 
In order to escape from the self-re- 
proach which is your punishment, you 
are willing to inflict upon him the pain 
of losing his belief and faith in you. 
Doubtless, you will find relief, but at 
what a price! No, my daughter, if 
your weakness has once come near to 
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sin, do not let it lead you to cowardice 
as well. Have the courage to bear 
alone the penalty of your wrong-doing 
—-and make amends for the past by 
making of the future all that the past 
should have been!” 

Yes, he is very wise, my old abbé. 
And yet, in spite of the penance of se- 
cret suffering which he laid upon me; 
in spite of all my sins—I was born, 
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perhaps, a stupid little sinner—for, in 
spite of everything, I am so happy—so 
happy! 

But I reproach myse!f that I have 
wearied you so long with my egoism 
and my little affairs! My best saluta- 
tions to the comte your husband. And 


you, Cécile, your Rosemonde embraces 
you a thousand times upon your beau- 
tiful eyes—adieu, chéric! 


LOVE’S WISDOM 


WHat pools of wisdom lie in love-touched eyes! 


Here subtle knowledge tender lodgment finds, 


And prescience (with rare gift to read the minds 


Of Love’s most willing slaves) makes doubly wise : 


And here sweet penetration doth surmise 


The cloistered secrets of two orbits fair 


Wherein a world revo 


ives ; 


oft enters there 


That gentle bravery which is Love’s own guise 


\h, here are songs with neither words nor rime 


From which heart-haunting melodies arise, 


Till thought and wish are tunéd to the chime 


That fills the sanctuary of two eyes; 


Minerva’s threefold wisdom knew no bliss 


Like to the dear completeness found in this! 


MINNIE Ferris HAUENSTEIN. 
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ANE box of bonbons 
stood on the table, and 
Nelly smiled important- 
ly at it. It was a friv- 
olous affair of white 
enameled wicker with a 
spray of pink and sil- 
ver roses tied with blue 
ribbon to the lid; and inside were sym- 
phonies and concertos in chocolate, 
ranged in four large layers. Mrs. Mar- 
tin, looking from Nelly to the box, 
as she came in, detected something in 
her niece’s face other than a youthful 
taste for sweets. 

“What a beautiful basket of choco- 
lates,’ she said, her tone conveying a 
willingness to receive information. 

“Yes,” responded Nelly demurely. 
“Sir Francis sent them to me. We 
were joking last night about the weath- 
er, because I wanted it to be fine for 
the party this afternoon, and he bet me 
a box of chocolates to a pair of gloves 
that it would be wet.” 

“He has lost no time in paying for 
this morning’s sunshine,” said Mrs. 
Martin brightly. “May I have one?” 

Nelly made a littl f 








le gesture of de- 
tention, and her aunt waited with her 
pretty hand outstretched. 

“Sir Francis,” began Nelly, “is very 
young to have achieved so much, is he 
not 7” 

\Irs. Martin withdrew her hand, in 
some surprise at this irrelevance. 

“Sir Francis is forty-five, and the 
diplomatic world would be lost with 
out him,” she said tersely. “Why?” 
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“He is so pleasant as a companion,” 
murmured Nelly. “Not at all awe- 
inspiring. He and I get on so splen 
didly together, and he is so funny. 
Have you noticed what a lot we seem 
to have seen of him lately?” 

“As one of the most popular men of 
the day, he is naturally pleasant,” re- 
turned Mrs. Martin. “Diplomacy and 
dining-out are sister arts. I suppose he 
comes here because he likes the people 
he meets.” A smile came to her lips 
as she looked at Nelly'’s profile, bent 
meditatively toward the chocolates. 

“T am wondering,” said her niece, 
rather suddenly, “if I ought to accept 
these.” 

“Good gracious, why not?” cried 
Mrs. Martin. 

“It is such a handsome present,” an- 
swered Nelly, with some pride. 

“Sir Francis is very well off,” re- 
turned Mrs. Martin. “He can afford 
to do things well. It would be difficult 
if he were a penniless attaché.” 

“It is not the money,” said Nelly. 
“IT was wondering if it would not look 
rather like encouraging him.” 


“To make bets?” M 


\Irs. Martin spoke 


without comprehension. 


“No, to come here I should hate to 
seem to lead him on.” 
-“\iy—dear—child!" uttered Mrs. 


Martin feebly. Nelly blushed. 

“T can’t be sure of my own mind!” 
she confessed. “I feel honored that he 
should like to talk to me so much, be- 
cause, naturally, IT haven’t his experi 
ence of the world, or his cleverness. 
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But he comes here so much, and I can’t 
help seeing that he pays me more at- 
tention than is natural in an ordinary 
acquaintance. There is only one thing 
to think.” 

“Has it no alternative?” inquired 
Mrs. Martin, with a suspicion of a 
twinkle, 

“I can think of none,” said Nelly, 
with great dignity. “I have been want- 
ing to speak to you about this for some 
time, for I really cannot make up my 
mind what to do.” 

“You don't care for him, Nelly?” 

“N—no,” said Nelly, with a touch of 
regret. “He’s too old, and I shouldn't 
care to live abroad.” 

“No, you would prefer home service, 
I’m sure,” remarked Mrs. Martin, with 
a smile, which quickened Nelly’s pink 
into crimson. “But I shouldn’t worry 
about Sir Francis, if I were you. He 
probably doesn't mean anything save 
to be friendly; in fact, I’m sure that’s 
all.” 

“Ah,” rejoined Nelly, rather quickly, 
“but you have not been with him nor 
heard him talk as I have. He found 
me reading French one day, and he 
was so pleased. I told him that you 
were such a splendid linguist that I 
wanted to copy you, and he said: ‘Ah, 
that is good. I love to see women 
studying languages. In our service, 
where it should be indispensable, we 
often see young fellows hampered by 
wives who cannot speak even French 
fluently. I wish they all were animated 
by your spirit: a diplomat’s wife ought 
to know French, German, and Italian, 
if not Spanish.’ Could anything be 
more pointed?” demanded Nelly. 

“T’m not such a very wonderful lin- 


guist, dear,” said Mrs. Martin. “My 
Italian is faulty, and [ hardly know 
Spanish.” 
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But your French and German are 
quite perfect,” rejoined Nelly. “Any- 
how, that’s what happened,” she added, 
anxious to bring the subject back to 
her perplexity. “I really think I ought 
to send the basket back.” 

“You certainly must not, Nelly. It 
has been sent in pure friendliness, and 
to return it would be very rude from 
a girl of your age to a man like Sir 
Francis.” 

“But I could not let him propose to 
me,” said Nelly. ‘‘And this would be 
a good way of showing him how I feel 
about it.” 

“That is the last thing you must do!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Martin, in some alarm. 

“Oh, why?” asked Nelly. “He ought 
to know at once that I cannot encour- 
age any hope on his part.” 

Mrs. Martin, to decide the matter, 
selected the center chocolate of the 
elaborately arranged top layer, and ate 
it with enjoyment and deliberation be- 
fore answering. 

“Nelly,” she said then, “you’re going 
home next week, and I hope you have 
had a very pleasant time with me. I 
have loved having you, and I hope I 
shall see you in Berlin next year.” 

“Berlin?” echoed Nelly. 

“Yes, dear. Do have 
delicious chocolates. The ones with 
cocoanut on are dreams. You can't 
send them back now that we’ve begun 
on them; but in any case you could not 
have done so, nor shown Sir Francis 
your feeling about his friendliness. Be- 
cause in six weeks, just before he goes 
to Germany, he and I are to be very 
quietly married.” 

In her diary that night Nelly wrote: 


one of these 


It seems to me that when one is related 
to a person, one cannot see how that person 
will strike outsiders. Spent the evening 


packing 


SHRINE 


~ EEKING the altar of St. Valentine 
In woful plight, Love makes a full confession ; 
And bares his heart before that secret shrine, 
Trusting the matter to the saint's discretion. 





EUGENE C. Dotson. 




















AM often 
musical people for my 
ideas regarding the 
correct interpretation of 
certain much-discussed 
and often much-abused 
piano masterpieces. 
This raises a point con- 
cerning which I feel very strongly— 
namely, false conception or exagger- 
ated sentimentalism. It has always 
scemed to me an offense against good 
taste to desecrate the inspired compo- 
sitions of the masters in the manner 
that is sometimes done, simply to force 
a striking personality picture or a re- 
markable technical equipment on the 
momentarily deluded audience. 

The real art of music has but two 
phases—the creative and the interpre- 
tative. The duty of the virtuoso is to 
give correct and adequate expression 
to the composer’s thought as set down 
in musical form. In too many instances 
we find the interpreting artist invading 
the ground that belongs solely to the 
composer. Beethoven is one of the 
worst sufferers from this clan, and 
Chopin ranks as his fellow victim. 

One of the best-known and most 
abused of the Beethoven sonatas is that 
in C sharp minor. Yet we have handed 
down to us undeniable traditional ren- 
ditions that make it imperative for the 
sincere artist to abide by one interpre- 
tation only. Here is a work that, for 
some strange. reason, has had applied 
to it a descriptive title, “The Moon- 


asked by 














light Sonata,” one that is entirely mis- 
leading. There is nothing about it to 
suggest moonlight, nor the romantic 
schoolgirl idea of a love-story. It is 
a wonderful fantasia—an expression 
in music of three moods of mental 
storm and stress. The Adagio depicts 
a mood of the deepest melancholy, de- 
pression, and restrained sorrow. The 
wonderful melody is not a love-song, 
but a threnody, to be played not in a 
romantic manner, but as an expression 
of poignant grief. The Allegro is a 
relief from the dark picture preceding 
—a rift in the clouds of gloom, a ray 
of sunshine born of the sweet remem- 
brance of joys forever dead. It is to 
be played with tenderness, but not 
brightly, as is too often done. The 
dream ends, and sorrow, embittered by 
the fleeting vision of past happiness, 
turns to rage. The Presto is an expres- 
sion of passionate grief. The composer 
looses the torrent of his sorrow in peals 


‘ 


of pianistic thunder, ending in crash 


ing reports and flashes of lightning 
Thaca ara sla Tey hz 1a a. 
These are silenced only that we may 


hear the wild cries of a broken heart. 
There is not a moment of consoling 
distraction throughout the terrific ex 
citement of that wonderful last move- 
ment. 

Yet this is the work that is often 
distorted into a Romeo and Juliet trag- 
edy, and is ruined by improper phras 
ing, absurd pedaling, overaccentuation 
of the singing tones, and exaggerated 
nuancing indulged in which pervert the 
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composer's true intent. The composer’s 
wishes are indicated by the expression- 
marks left for us. It takes years and 
years of study to arrive at a proper 
understanding of his real meaning, but 
that is the purpose to which the ear- 
nest artist consecrates himself. The 
interpreter who fails to do this is 
chargeable with presumption, and as- 
sumes to be greater than the creator of 
the music; he really has but one thing 
to do—play the music as it is written. 

True, it is well-nigh impossible to 
avoid asserting oneself when the emo- 
tions have been wrought up to such a 
pitch that an extravagant conception 
seems warrantable, yet if the artist has 
applied himself with proper diligence 
from the outset, this very wildness of 
emotion will resolve itself into the com- 
poser’s thought, after all. 

My one professional ambition is to 
be a really great pianist. If I succeed 
in that I am content. I do not believe 
that I can do a greater work than to 
utilize all my intellectual and emotional 
powers to achieve a proper presenta- 
tion of the works of the great com- 
posers. It is because I wish to present 
as many of these works as possible that 
I avoid what is getting to be generally 
accepted as a sort of “standard” pro- 
gram. For the joy of the student- 
listener, I should like to play simpler 
pieces, like Beethoven’s Sonata Pa- 
thétique, Chopin’s Ballade in G-Minor, 
etc., but these are having adequate 
presentation, and I am consumed with 
a desire to offer some of the new com- 
who are really attaining great- 
Russia is giving the world some 
wonderful new music, and [ mean to 
do my part in helping the public to ap- 
preciate it. 

[ have always cherished a_ theory 
that piano pyrotechnics should have 
only a comparatively insignificant place 
on a serious-minded artist’s program. 

I do not believe in an exhibition 
of cheap display tricks. Technique 
means nothing to me. I was taught 
that this had to be flawless before my 
real musical education could begin. 
Raphael could hardly have achieved 
immortality with poor oils and imper- 


posers 
ness. 
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Mansfield would not be 
the great interpretative actor that he is 


fect brushes. 


were his articulation defective. So the 
pianist, whose dexterity of wrists and 
fingers is blurred or uneven, whose tone 
is small or unsympathetic, who resorts 
to tricks of the pedal to hide his unfit- 
ness, is not fit to speak a great musical 
message to the world. I was made to 
realize all of this when I was only a 
boy. That was my good fortune. 

But we can dismiss, briefly, this 
question of technique, which is too com- 
mon nowadays to call for special com- 
ment. The personality of the virtuoso 
is the matter of prime importance. 

It is unfortunate that in the pianistic 
world one may have a little soul and 
a great technique, the result being a 
keyboard mountebank. When such a 
person attempts the really big compo- 
sitions, he fails to grasp the composer’s 
intent, his mind is not aflame with the 
composer's ideal, and he gives forth 
only what he is capable of feeling, the 
cheap sensation of his own dexterity. 

One of your English writers, descri- 
bing a character of satiated taste, says 
that “he liked his delicacies best out of 
season.” So I might say that the pre- 
vailing fashion in pianism seems in- 
clined not toward the true and original 
flavor of the classics, but clamors for 
a new note of exaggeration. When we 
depart from the “safe and sane” meth- 
ods of piano-playing, the door is opened 
to endless libertits and the development 
of incorrect style. How can we 
seriously the ideas of a great composer, 
and then insist on interpreting them, 


take 


not according to his own definite ex- 
pression of his intent, but according to 
our own ideas of what he should have 


1K 
done? If one of our great art 
noisseurs owned a landscape by Inness, 
what would we say of him were he to 
insist on showing it only through a 


con- 


screen of variformed glass, which ex- 
aggerated the perspectives and confused 
the color contrasts? Would we enjoy 
looking at a bronze by Rodin through 
a convex lens that destroyed the power 
and beauty of its outlines? 

I am a strong believer in individual- 
ity, for in this lies the secret of artistic 











success. But it must be individuality 
limited by the canons of correct art, or 
it is neither an artistic individuality, nor 
are its attempts at expression artistic. 
By study and research that develop the 
mental equipment so that it may cor- 
rectly conceive the message of the great 
masters, by a hierarchic devotion to the 
absolute beauty of perfect form in art, 
through the inspirational fervor that 
flames up as the soul is filled with the 
fire of the composer’s genius, one may 
hope to attain an individuality of style 
in interpretative power that will have 
warmth as well as symmetry—an indi- 
viduality which will do jtistice to the 
composer above all, and which will de- 
light the judicious, which will leave the 
auditors, when the pianist has finished, 
under the spell of the composer's ge- 
nius, and not under the spell of the 
waving hands and tossing hair, and 
other platform eccentricities of the 
virtuoso. 

It has amused me much, now that 
I have met American men of affairs on 
their own ground, to note their amaze- 


ment when we really get well ac- 
quainted, and they realize that I am 


just as human as they, and just as much 
interested in the subjects that appeal 
to the average man or woman. It was 
never brought to me so forcibly until 
my trip over here, that the average 
American is so obsessed with business 
affairs that he looks upon pianists as 
more or less queer. Perhaps it is the 
long-haired virtuoso, or the eccentric 
with affected mannerisms and _ little 
ability, who is responsible for this mis- 
conception. It has been my delight 
to visit your clubs and gymnasiums, 
and to do what is possible for me to 
do to correct this opinion, for I love 
men’s sports almost as much as I do 
my art. Fencing, boxing, billiards, 
hunting, tennis, and all healthy outdoor 
sports, are the relaxations of my life. 
Music is always a very serious study 
with me. I have not yet got to the 
position where I feel absolutely satisfied 
with myself, and | am afraid that | 
shall not live long enough ever to reach 
that’ state of mind. I am always ambi- 
tious to improve and to understand 
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better and better the works of the great 
composers, in order that I may serve 
the public even more faithfully. 

Some people have asked me if I suf- 
fer from any form of nervousness in 
anticipation of a public appearance. I 
know that there are prominent profes- 
sional artists who, despite the familiar- 
ity of their program numbers, are 
obliged to practise them over in their 
entirety just before going on the con- 
cert stage; and others whose nervous- 
ness takes the form of a terrific outpour 
of perspiration from the hands; and 
still others who worry unceasingly 
about the likelihood of their forgetting 
some portion of a composition, and 
whose subsequent performance is 
marred in consequence. I have never 
experienced any of these emotions. All 
music is very simple for me to learn— 
it is the proper interpretation that is 
the difficulty—and I know my techni- 
cal equipment to be beyond the most 
arbitrary demands of any compositions 
I am called upon to play. My only pe- 
riod of worry is during the half-hour 
immediately preceding the concert. 
This half-hour seems to me to occupy 
years, and I become fretful and impa- 
tient to get to the instrument (just as 
a runner is anxious for the start of the 
race). An eternity has elapsed before 
[ actually face the audience and take 
my seat at the instrument. Once | 
have the feel of the keys beneath my 
fingers there is the greatest sense of 
security, and I am freed from the in- 
fluence of my environment, and in inti- 
mate communication with my host, the 
composer. 

Of the facts of my life there is not 
much to be said. I believe my musical 
talent is hereditary. My people before 
me were all musical. I was saved from 
the privations that have been so com- 
mon to great artists by my father, who 
endured them, and who, despite the fact 
that he had to be at rehearsals and give 
ten hours per day to his work with the 
orchestra, used to get up in the early 
morning hours to see that I was prop- 
erly started on my pianistic career. I[ 
can safely say that my heart was in it 
from the start, that my soul has always 
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been in music as far back as I can re- 
member. Child that I was, there was 
no rebellion against the arduous prac- 
tise. At the age of eight I made my 
first public appearance in Moscow, and 
when twelve years old had the joy of 
attaining my ambition to enter the Mos- 
cow Conservatory. To my master, 
Safonoff, I owe everything that I am 
or may be. His was a work of love. 
It was due to him that my whole future 
was not ruined through exploitation as 
a prodigy at the age of fourteen. [or 
it was then that the greatest honor of 
my life was conferred on me, when the 
dear master, Rubinstein, then conduct- 
ing the orchestra at Moscow, invited 
me to play the Emperor Concerto of 
Beethoven. 

I shall never forget the scene at the 
close of that wonderful work so long 
as I live, and it is naturally brought 
back very vividly to my mind when- 
ever I repeat its performance. But | 
have never felt since as [ did then. The 
very air seemed to be charged with in- 
spiration. The kindly Rubinstein was 
overjoyed. It was not the applause of 
the audience that touched me so much 
as the emotion of this good old soul, 
who clasped me in his arms and em- 
braced me again and again right there 
on the platform, before laughing, and 
shouting, and applauding people. I did 
not know whether to cry or shout out, 
too. From that time on Rubinstein be- 
came my great friend and _ patron. 
Many are the happy weeks spent by me 
with him at his home. This associa- 
tion, I feel, has given me the best pos- 
sible right to present to my audiences 
Rubinstein as he interpreted his own 
great works. As a matter of fact, | 
shall always have the slight conceit to 
believe that I exemplify the Rubinstein 
style of interpretation better than any- 
thing else that I do. 

I was fortunate in my experience of 
an early romance, which has added the 
sweetness of woman’s love to my entire 
musical career. When she was but nine 
and I fourteen, little Rosina Besse came 
into my life, and she has been my ray 
of sunshine ever since, even though she 


is my severest critic. Accident brought 
us together. Her piano-teacher became 
ill, and Mr. Besse came to the con- 
servatory to consult his friend, Safon- 
off. “Let my pupil, Lhevinne, teach 
her,” said Satonoff. Next day I gave 
my first music-lesson. In three years 
she was ready for the conservatory. 
Safonoff took charge of her instruction 
there. Her student life was what you 
Americans would call strenuous. Her 
parents were unwilling that she should 
give all her time to music. Safonoff 
arranged it so that half of the day was 
spent at the conservatory and half in 
school. Her proficiency was so great 
that she was admitted to the university, 
and before her eighteenth birthday, she 
graduated as gold medalist of the piano 
class of the university—an honor won 
by a woman only once before in the 
history of the institution—and the same 
day she received her diploma as teacher 
of mathematics from the university. 
Eight days later we were married, and 
we have worked and studied and con- 
certized together ever since. Last sum- 
mer a little son was born to us, and ] 
am hopeful that he is going to put us 
both to shame as a pianist when he 
grows up. 

[If heredity counts for anything, he 
should be a musician. His father and 
moth@r are musicians, so are his grand- 
fathers on both sides. At six months 
it is hard to find hereditary musical 
traits in a boy, but he certainly has the 
hands of a pianist. His fingers are un 
usually long, and have the true pianis 
tic conformation. Beyond that there 
is only hope for what the future may 
bring. 

We have named the baby Constan- 
tine. Count Tolstoi and his wife are 
great friends of ours. If you recall 
reading “Anna Karenina,” you will re- 
member the young man Constantine. 
In that character, Tolstoi depicted his 
ideal of young manhood. Out of com 
pliment to our friend and his hero we 
named our son. We hope, of course, 
he will live to fulfil the Tolstoi ideal. 

With such a wife, a baby, and my 
art, do you wonder that I am happy? 
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LTHOUGH it was just 
the sort of wild night 
when good Samaritans 
ought to be abroad, 
that did not altogether 
account for a_ perfect 
epidemic of deeds of 
kindness which broke 
out in upper Madison Avenue at about 
half-past eight o’clock. 

Half an hour earlier, Miriam Hale 
—who, though she did not know it 
then, was really going to open this 
charitable orgy—had yielded to a sud- 
den temptation, Putting on her hat 
and raincoat, she had vouchsafed to 
the bachelor girl with whom she lived 
this brief announcement: 

“Louise, I’m as cross as a singed 
bear! And I’m going down to Anna 
Parker’s studio to take it out on her.” 

“Oh, thanks, dear !’’—feelingly from 
Louise. “So nice for Anna. If Tom 
comes _”” 

But Miriam had fled precipitately to 
the elevator; and, two minutes later, a 
down-town car bore hér away amid ap- 
parently triumphant clanging. 

There being some sort of. supersti- 
tion among street-car conductors to the 
effect that pennies are essential to a 
woman’s well-being, Miriam wasn’t 
really surprised to receive five of them 
in exchange for her dime. But, as she 
had neither pocket nor purse, she did 
wish that a neat and tractable nickel 
might have fallen to her lot instead 
of those hoity-toity pennies, which 
wouldn’t stay where they were put, 
even if one had a place to put them. 








She was in a mood for martyrdom, 
however, so she elaborately stuffed 
them into the palm of her glove. One 
of them invariably fell out again as 
soon as she turned her hand over; so, 
after this had happened about six 
times, Miriam tied them in her hand- 
kerchief, with an air of proud and si- 
lent pathos calculated to affect even 
a street-car conductor. ‘Then, signal- 
ing the commander of the back plat- 
form to stop the-car, she got off at 
Fifty-sixth Street. 

Anna Parker was not at home. Not 
being at home is an unpleasant habit 
to which persons living up two long 
flights of stairs are addicted; and, of 
course, Anna Parker lived in an ele- 
vatorless building—-and prided herself 
on the fact! Full of gloomy resent- 
ment, Miriam cautiously descended the 
innumerable steps, polished to the 
point of glassiness. another item on 
which Anna Parker prided herself— 
and paused at the street door to try to 
think of somebody else upon whom she 
could descend; or, more literally, 
ascend. But by this time she had be- 
come so dismal that the world seemed 
a weary wilderness, in which not one 
single path invited her feet. 

Yes, there was one. Only a few 
blocks south it led, and a few more 
east. Then a soaring shoot in an iron 
cage—and there you were. Such an 
sasy—and such an impossible—path! 
With Tom’s door at the end of it; and 
Tom behind that door, she felt sure, 
smoking savagely in the great leather 
chair. She had been there with Tom's 
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aunt for tea one day, and she knew 
all about it; though Tom had neither 
smoked nor been savage then. 

At the thought of that afternoon, all 
the backbone went out of her temper, 
and left her feeling like a quivering 
jelly of plain, unmitigated misery. 
Why in the world had she quarreled 
last night with Tom over his wretched 
old politics? If he wanted to vote for 
a “reform mayor,” why should she 
care? Except to be glad that he 
wanted, as he said, to give the town a 
decent administration. As if, though, 
that wasn’t what she wanted, too! If 
he could only see—— 

And she was off. Back over the dis- 
cussion of the night before. 

‘But, Tom!” Miriam had protested 
for at least the tenth time; her voice— 
it may be mentioned—rising to a high- 
er pitch at each successive repetition of 
this, as she felt, irrefutable argument; 
“but, Tom, don’t you see? If you 
vote for your reform candidate you di- 
vide the forces which are for good 
government.” 

And Tom, with blind, maddening ad- 
herence to a fixed idea, always replied: 

“Maybe your candidate’s all right, 
but he’s the machine nominee.” 

“But” — feverishly—“wouldn’t you 
rather have him than a Tammany 
man?” 

Well, well! it was really something 
to hear, the way the strenuous little 
voice got hold of that word and hit it 
on the head, good and hard—“7am- 
many.” There was something about 
the manner in which she accented the 
first syllable, and then abandoned the 
rest to their fate, which made you feel 
as if you ought to be on your knees at 
that moment, praying that you might 
never be unwisely spared to become a 
Tammany man. 


“Yes,” admitted Tom, with large 
fairness. 
“Well, then”—hurriedly clinching 


the matter—‘don't you see that it is 
fatal to split up this way?” 

“No, I don’t see it,” said Tom, also 
for the tenth time, but still in that mad- 
deningly even voice. 


And so they went on. Until finally 
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Tom’s voice did lose its even tone, and 
he said—Miriam’s cheeks burned as 
she remembered what he did say. Of 
course it «as his vote; and it was his 
principles that were at stake, and—oh, 
dear! With a sigh she went out and 
took the up-town car. 

It happened to be an empty one, so 
there was no one to notice when she 
drew her handkerchief from some mys- 
terious hiding-place, untied the corner, 
and, taking out the pennies, discovered 
with dismay that there were but four! 
She shook the cambric anxiously, but 
her education in the polite art of ex- 
tracting coins from handkerchiefs must 
have been neglected; for nothing more 
tangible than a faint aroma of violets 
resulted. Then she fumbled feverishly 
about the mysterious hiding-place from 
which she had taken the kerchief; a 
complicated search which was still go- 
ing on when the conductor appeared 
before her with grimy, expectant hand 
outstretched. Another frantic clutch, 
another fruitless shake, then Miriam 
looked up apologetically. 

“T—I think I'll have to get off. 
lost my—money.” 

It sounded altogether too infantile to 
say “my penny”; so she said “money,” 
with rather a large air, as if it had been 
an inheritance. The conductor’s eye 
remained distinctly accusing, however, 
and she was glad to be out of the car. 
The wind seemed to have swept the 
street almost clean of pedestrians, and 
the prospect looked lonely enough, ex- 
cept for the trailing procession of 
lighted cars. These were consolingly 
numerous. And there was a woman in 
the next block. So Miriam hurried on, 
the racing gusts of wind stirring her 
blood and clearing her brain. The 
street light was shining in her face as 
she came up with the woman ahead of 
her. 

“Gawd bless ye, lady! Won’t ye give 
a poor old woman a penny to buy a bit 
o’ bread with?” 

At the mention of a penny, Miriam 
smiled rather ruefully. Here, it ap- 
peared, was another person oppressed 
by a deficit in those useful, if occasion- 
ally despised, coins, At least—umm! 


I've 














the wind came now with an unmis- 
takable tang, and Miriam realized that 
the old woman had fortified herself in 
a not unusual manner for her quest in 
the rain. 

According to the ethics of advanced 
charity, it wasn’t at all proper to re- 
spond to a plea of so alcoholic a 
flavor, but it did seem as if the cir- 
cumstances dove-tailed too well to be 
disregarded. 

Her four pennies were worse than 
useless to her without the lost Pleiad 
of the group. So, while the old woman 
murmured “Gawd bless ye!” fervently 
and uninterruptedly, Miriam poured 
the four coppers into the ostentatiously 
shaking hand held to receive them. 
Then she took her umbrella from un- 
der her arm and—— 

It was there! She could feel it! 
Evidently it had been there all the time. 
Deprived of its four companions, that 
sly fifth penny had edged into retire- 
ment. She should have known it; 
should have remembered how often, 
having put her modest church contribu- 
tion into the palm of her glove, she 
had poked for it in vain; or perhaps, 
just.as the plate started into the pew, 
had found it lurking in some incredi- 
ble corner of her sleek kid palm. 

She thoughtfully extracted the pres- 
ent delinquent from its retreat, while 
the old woman, scenting a renewed 
activity in the immediate money 
market, clinked her pennies suggestive- 
ly, and bespoke blessings with lavish 
prodigality. It was the irony of fate 
that Miriam should not have found the 
last penny until after she had given 
the others but, having parted 

she scorned course 





th away ; 

with them, 

she scorned to take 

with a half-smile and 

placed the recreant coin with its 

quondam fellows and started on. 
Whether it was the smile, or whether 

it was the sigh, or whether it was 

something particularly sweet and girl- 

ish in the young face—something, at 


~yes, of 
them back. So, 
a half-sigh, she 


any rate, caused the bleared eyes to 
follow Miriam for a moment of inde- 
cision. Then the old woman hurried 


after her. 
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“Shure, miss, ’tain’t mebbe fur the 
loikes o’ me to be watchin’ afther a 
lady, but ’tis onaisy I am to see ye 
shtairtin’ off be yersilf alone. Is it fur 
yell be goin’ ?” 

“No; only about ten blocks.” 

“Tin blocks! An’ a night like this! 
Come, now, dearie, take a cairr; if it’s 
only to plaze an ould woman as’ll 
shlape the betther fur seein’ ye safe.” 

“I—I can’t take a car to-night. But 
I'll soon be home.” 

“But ye'll be home the sooner, dearie, 
if ye take a cairr.” 

“But—I can’t take a car—to-night.” 

“Not to-night!” persisted the old 
woman. “An’ why not to-night?” 

“Because”—desperately—“I haven’t 
the money to pay my fare.” 

The old woman’s jaw dropped. She 
stared in puzzled silence at the girl, 
who laughed lightly, and was about to 
make another start for home, when the 
woman caught her arm and_ slowly 
opened the hand in which the five pen- 
nies now reposed in happy reunion. 

“Yer fare!” said she. “Ain’t that 
cairr fare that ye jist give me?” 

“Yes—but—I thought I had lost that 
penny,” explained Miriam. 

She said it reluctantly, impelled by 
a necessity she had never before met; 
the necessity of setting herself right be- 
fore accusing, speculative eyes—even 
if they were only the bleared eyes of a 
street beggar. 

The puzzled doubt promptly vanished 
from the weather-beaten face, and an 
appreciative twinkle took its place. 

“Shure, I didn’t know ’twas yer ride 
home ye was givin’ me wid that wan 
penny. “Twas yersilf, though, as was 
knowin’ to it, bless yer kind hairrt! 
Here—take yer cairr fare an’ ride 
home, an’ may an’ ould woman’s bless- 
in’ go wid ye, fur a good girl an’ a 
pretty one.” 

“No, keep the pennies,” protested 
Miriam. “I'll be home in a minute.” 

“TIndade, an’ I'd walk from here to 
Hairrlem before I’d kape ’em!” de- 
clared the old woman, forcibly pressing 
the pennies into the palm from which 


she had received them two minutes 
earlier, Then, giving her draggled 
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skirt a shake, which evoked a cheerful 
jingle from some well-lined pocket, 
she leaned confidentially toward Miriam 
and elaborately winked one bleary eye 
as she whispered: 

“Don’t ye worry “bout me, 
Luck’s not been so bad, afther all. 
Take an aisy moind home wid ye. Fur 
*tis Annie Corrigan as knows how to 
pick up an honest livin’—an’ not too 
hairrd. They’s a Republican blow- 
out down to Fifty-nint’ Shtreet; an’, 
while ’tis mesilf as don’t belave in a 
dacint woman mixin’ up wid politics, 
‘tis a wanderful chanst I'll be havin’, 
afther the meetin’s over, to let the men 
do somethin’ besides talk their own 
heads off, an’ iverybody else’s.” 

“You don’t seem to think much of 
politics.” 

“Don't 1? Well, ’tis deloodin’ ye I 
am then! Shure, ’tis the noble invin- 
tion they air, miss, fur enablin’ a man 
to be led be the nose. Tin years it is 
since Pat Corrigan died—Gawd rest 
his soul !—but ’twas twice that time we 
was a man an’ wife togither. An’, bair- 
rin’ a bit o’ haird feelin’ now an’ then, 
there was niver so much as a shmell 
o’ thrubble bechune us; thanks to me 
knowin’ the use av a bit o’ politics. 
Ye know yersilf, miss, how ’tis wid the 
men. Ye’ve got to let ’em have their 
way about somethin’, puir things. It 
don’t matther much what it is. Jist 
kape it befoor their moinds that their 
the noble bein’s wid the in-tire say-so 
on that partickler subject an’ faith! 
they go ker-flyin’ along in the air, loike 
a Fourt’ o’ July balloon. Jist tie the 
sthring to yer little finger an’ go yer 
own way. The balloon'll tag afther ye. 

“Yis, politics is the grand thing fur 
that business, miss. Ye see, ‘tis some- 
thin’ that nobody on airth—exceptin’ 
only the men—cares a toss o’ the head 
fur, one way or t’other. So ’tis the aisy 
thing fur a sinsible woman to let ’em 
think they’re lordin’ it over her, wid 
their votin’, an’ their nominatin’, an’ 
their this an’ that—an’ her all the while 
a-goin’ ahead pickin’ out the pairlor 
furnichoor, an’ bringin’ up the childher, 
an’ havin’ her own way about every- 
thin’ that amounts to annythin’. Ah, 


dearie! 
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yis, *tis the grand thing fur us women 
—politics is!” 

“But what if you didn’t agree with 
your husband about voting?” 

“Murther!” said Mrs. Corrigan, in a 
tone indicative of plain contempt. 
“Murther on us!) What fur would I be 
carin’ how the divil he voted!” 

“Well,” remarked Miriam, with the 
faintest touch of appeal in her tone, 
“maybe you wouldn't; but there are 
women who do.” 

‘More fools they!” briefly declared 


the old woman, and dismissed them 
with a scornful wave of her hand. 
Miriam laughed. 
“Perhaps you're right,” she said. 


” 


“At any rate—— 

She hesitated, moved by a wandering 
look in the bleared eyes. 

“Good night, miss.” In the old 
woman's tone congenial understanding 
mingled with preoccupied dismissal. 
“Take yer cairr an’ git home now. 
Gawd bless ye, sor! Give a poor soul 
a penny to buy a bit o’ bread, sor.” 

Taken by surprise, Miriam turned; 
for the woman had stepped past her to 
speak to some one coming from up the 
avenue. 

“Miriam !” 

“Tom!” 

“Holy saints!” 

There they were; 
Samaritans. 

“Oh, Tom! I’m so glad to see you 
—with a squeeze of the hand which 
had caught hers and drawn her close 
to him. 

“What are you. doing here?” de 
manded Tom, with a suspicious glance 
at Pat Corrigan’s relict, who hovered 
near, murmuring fitful and ardent 
blessings upon them, and evincing un 
mistakable signs of the approving joy 
with which Irish bosom always 


the three good 


the 
swells at sight of a tender episode. 
“Why—I was sitting at the feet of 
wisdom,” said Miriam, with a little 
laugh, snuggling closer to him and -feel- 
ing as if the wind had blown the last 


of her troubles out over the bay and 
off to sea. 
“T was sitting at the feet of wis- 


dom,” she repeated, smiling at the old 











woman. “Wasn't I, Mrs. Corrigan? 
This is Mrs. Corrigan, Tom; and she’s 
a regular sibyl. Aren’t you, Mrs. Cor- 
rigan?” 

“Shure!’—favoring Tom with a 
contraction of one of the bleared eyes, 
which might have been interpreted as 
a wink of confidential appreciation. 
“I’m annythin’ the young lady says. If 
there’s annybody alive as’d have the 
hairrt to conthradict her, yell not 
foind ’em on Madison Avenoo this 
noight. I'll lave it to you, sor.” 

Tom melted the fraction of a degree 
at this evidence of a proper apprecia- 
tion of the dearest girl in the world. 
3ut he was still uncertain. 

“Has she been annoying you?’ he 
asked, bending tenderly to the bright 
face so close to his shoulder. 

“Annoying me! No, indeed. She's 
even been giving me good advice with- 
out annoying me. Think of that! And 
oh, yes! she gave me my car fare, too. 
If—if you will take me home—I'll give 
it back to her.” 

“She gave you--— 

Tom could get no further. 

“My car fare. I'd lost it. Here it 
is, Mrs. Corrigan, and thank you ever 
so much.” 

For the third time the pennies 
passed between the small, gloved hand 
and the bare, rough one. 

“T wish I had more for you, Mrs. 
Corrigan.” 

The dense bewilderment in Tom's 
face lightened somewhat at that, and 
he transferred from his pocket to the 
old woman’s palm something which 
outshone the pennies in more ways than 
one. A_ perfect cloudburst of bless- 
ings descended upon him—or, at least, 
was urged by Mrs. Corrigan to do so. 
But Tom did not even notice it. He 
was too much occupied with the gliding 
of slender fingers into his hand and a 
murmur which shot upward from the 
level of his shoulder: 

“Oh, you dear!” 

Then the flood of gratitude was 
checked by a “Good night, Mrs. Cor- 
rigan,’ and Tom felt himself turned 
up-town once more. 
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“Where have you been, dearest?” he 
demanded. 

“Where have you been?” 

“I? Vve been walking by your 
house.” 

“IT don’t blame you for walking by. 

“T didn’t think you'd let me do any- 
thing else.” 

She made no reply for a moment, 
then: “Politics is a grand thing, 
Tom.” 

The voice was low, and the wind 
seemed greedy of her words; so he 
had to bend closer. 

“What, dearest ?” 

“Politics is—a grand thing.” 

He looked down at her doubtfully. 

“I ‘make you a present of it!” she 
whispered, on tiptoe so that her lips 
brushed his face. 

“A—a present!” 

“Yes; you can have it!” with a wide 
bestowing gesture. “I’m a well-known 
character. I'm ‘out of politics.’ ”’ 

They laughed together, and Tom 
hugged the arm within his, 

“Are you apologizing, dear?” he 
asked. 

“No; I'm abdicating.” 

“Because I’ve an apology of my own 
to submit.” 

“No apology need apply.” 


“But I do beg your pardon, dear; 
and—and I was on my way down to 
the Republican meeting, when I met 
you. I don’t want to be pig-headed 
about it. I’m willing to be convinced— 
though I’m not yet. But if you really 
think—which do you think I ought to 
vote for, darling ?” 

Again on tiptoe, Miriam whispered 
five emphatic words, and Tom threw 
back his head with a sudden delighted 
laugh. 


“What! you don’t care a——’ he 
was beginning, but she interrupted. 
“No, not one single- ” her eyes 


danced, then veiled themselves with 
quick demureness; “not one single 
snap.” 

“Oh! you satd——” 

“Snap,” she reiterated, with prim de- 
cision. 





Pa er 





Dramatists, managers and critics. 
the stage. “Brewster’s Millions” 





“Les Miserables” too full of fustian for 
an amusing farce, 


“Caught in the: 


Rain” affords scope+ for William Collier’s rare abilities, Clyde Fitch not 
happy in “The Straight Road,” but Blanche Walsh gives a force- 
ful performance. Clara Bloodgood’s amazing triumph in “The Truth.” 
“The Road to Yesterday” a skilfully constructed play on novel lines 


ITH the advent of the 
new year, the American 
playwrights settled 
down to their favorite 





occupation of eating. 
Long before the an- 
nouncements of the 


new plays of 1907, en- 
from the official head- 
American Dramatists’ 


graved cards 
quarters of the 
Club proclaimed the date of its mid- 


winter banquet. Shortly thereafter, the 
playwright, in his social capacity, 
donned his prandial raiment, gathered 
panegyric bouquets in his mental hot- 
house to toss at his colleagues, slipped 
into his pocket a vituperative bomb to 
hurl at his ancient enemy, the manager, 
and made straight for Delmonico’s. 
Glory be to a hungrier ambition, a 
younger set was meanwhile giving to 
the stage a half-dozen or so plays which 
merits of honest, whole- 
not pointing the 


possessed the 
rtainment, if 
way to an epoch of brilliant drama. 
Wilton Lackaye, the cynic, was the 
first to comment upon the enormous ap- 
petite of the American Dramatists— 
meaning always these gentlemen in a 
body. 
“Whenever | 


Dramatists remarked 


some ent 


\merican 
Lackaye, 


hear of the 


Mr. 











“they are eating. Why don’t they ever 
write plays?” 

Behind the rancor of this utterance 
was sufficient truth to drive the shaft 
home. The annual dinner of the com- 
posite playwright—to say nothing of 
informal gatherings—offers a menu of 
food and theories, much of the latter 
indigestible to the man who supports 
the theater and does not hope to derive 
his income from it. On one occasion, 
at least, the assembly broke up with a 
pretty row between a leading light of 
stagecraft and a prominent manager; 
always the feasts have proved unsatis- 
factory, except to the palate. 

But enough of what the playwrights 
think in public, and something of what 
they have recently thought for the pub- 
lic. This same Wilton Lackaye as- 
sumed to himself the task of filling the 
histrionic void while the professional 
play-tinkers were filling their stomachs. 
For dramatic sawdust he used his own 
adaptation of Victor Hugo’s “ Mis- 
érables.” The night of its first presen- 
tation under its new name of “The 
Law and the Man” found him involved 
in an assault upon the managers, and 
the following day found him in an ex- 
parte altercation with the critics. 
Tothe managers he said that not only 


Les 

















had he been unable to interest any of 
them in “Les Misérables,” but had not 
found even one who could pronounce 
the title. Of the critics, this acrid actor 
remarked: “Their shortcomings are 
between themselves and their Maker.” 

The acid did not noticeably burn the 
critics, and certainly it did not remove 
the blemishes from the grandiose melo- 
drama. It was like trying to dramatize 
a pile of lumber or an African jungle. 
Victor Hugo would not distil to the- 
atrical measure. The cup of drama 
overflowed with doleful fustian. Mr. 
Lackaye’s vivid exposition of the ca- 
lamitous Jean Valjean, a dignified, so- 
ber, and splendidly artistic treatment 
of the role, enhanced his personal glory 
in the ratio that the primitive and dif- 
fuse sensationalism drove the public 
around the corner or farther up the 
street. 

Those that traveled far enough dis- 
covered an effective antidote in “Brew- 


ster’s Millions,” a farce that did not 
carry a straw on its shoulder, daring 


manager, critic, or layman to combat. 
“Brewster’s Millions” is as frank and 
open in its purpose as a_ collection- 
plate in church. No social problem is 
presented for solution, and the sexual 
equation resolves itself to the pristine 
proposition: “I love you; do you love 
me ?” 

Winchell Smith and Byron Ongley 
found in George Barr McCutcheon’s 
story on which the play is based only 
the excuse for clean, spirited fun. Ob- 
viously they did not care a Confederate 
counterfeit about elevating the stage, so 
long as they maintained it on a decent 
plane and tickled the multitude. A 
rare, old-fashioned comic-opera plot is 
at the bottom of the merriment. There 
is a will, and such a will. What would 
librettists and farceurs do without the 
adjustable, automatic-attachment wills 
and statutes of mimic-land, making to 
order the most ingenious complications 
and the most grotesque predicaments ? 

Montgomery Brewster's dilemma is 
just this: In order to gain one in- 
heritance of $7,000,000, he must within 
a year spend the $1,000,000 received 
under a prior bequest. Sounds simple, 
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but just you try it; or, better yet for 
your general health and peace of mind, 
just you go to the New Amsterdam 
Theater and watch “Monty” Brewster 
try it. For Brewster's prodigality is 
encompassed by restrictions that would 
harrow the soul of a less earnest spend- 
thrift. 

He is not permitted to actually give 
his money away, he cannot squander 
it without some adequate return, and he 
must not inform his friends of the en- 
terprise. Turn a man loose on Broad- 
way with instructions to spend $3,009 
a day, and note how soon he would 
become a candidate for scare head- 
lines in the sensational papers and the 
investigation of a lunacy commission. 

Brewster is pursued by the irony of 
fortune. He has been told—and how 
many wrecks are there to prove it ?>— 
that the surest way to lose money is 
to finance a comic-opera organization. 
Straightway he promotes a most un- 
promising chorus-girl to the proud po- 
sition of star, surrounds her with all 
the glitter of musical productions, and 
breathes a sigh of relief as he thinks 
that his initial venture as_ theatrical 
“angel” is certain to cost him $50,099. 
We cite the records of the bankruptcy 
courts to sustain “Monty's” premise. 
But, alas! Brewster is the ideal “an- 
gel” of the dramatist’s fancy, and the 
comic opera upsets all traditions of the- 
atrical finance by threatening to turn a 
profit. One can almost hear the sobs 
of theatrical heaven’s “angel” choir. 

There follows this conversation over 
the telephone : 

Brewster: How is the show going? 

Author: It’s making good. Looks 
like a sure hit. 

Brewster: Great Scott! 


close it at 


once. 

That’s the delicious humor of this 
farce. In these strenuous days of 
money-grubbing, money-saving, and 


money-accumulating, it’s a distinct re- 
lief to pretend for a few hours that we 
are not sordid schemers, but heedless 
prodigals. Every native American 
knows the drama of accretion; “Brew- 
ster’s Millions” shows the comedy of 
liberal circulation, 
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The hero takes a suite of offices, sur- 
rounds himself with his chums—on sal- 
ary—and begins the mystifying business 
of exhausting his patrimony on the 
go-as-you-please plan. He attempts 
from the outset to violate the speed or- 
dinances for money-spending, but is 
held up at every corner by Policeman 
Fate. He invests thousands in a de- 
clining stock, and when it begins to 
rise, frantically orders his broker to 
sell out. He organizes theater-parties 
for his stenographer, and foots the bills. 
His typewriter is broken, and he sends 
it to Tiffany’s for repairs. His chief 
clerk resigns, and he replies formally 
by a telegram, which is delivered to the 
clerk in the adjoining room: an hour 
later. 

A new joy is revealed to him when 
a friend gives him a tip on a horse- 
race. “Monty” scorns the tip, and 
places $1,000 at 40 to 1 on a selling- 
plater that has contemptuously been 
dubbed “After - You - My - Dear - Al- 
phonse.” The selling-plater wins, and 
“Monty” tears his hair. He deposits 
a large sum in a tottering bank, with 
the blithesome assurance that hig ac- 
count will be wiped out in the wreck. 
With the aid of this unexpected deposit 
the bank regains its equilibrium, and 
“Monty” is foiled again. 

Time passes more rapidly than his 
unwelcome fortune. In desperation he 
charters a yacht for a cruise around the 
world, and invites the most extravagant 
guests at his command. Still a per- 
verse fate follows him. At Monte 
Carlo Brewster has the disheartening 
luck to break the bank. Hope is wa- 
ning whén a storm sweeps the sea, and 
“Monty” enjoys a genuine thrill of de- 
light in running up the distress-signal 
and sacrificing the value of the yacht 
for salvage. 

This yacht, by the way, is a marvel 
of accurate detail and spectacular con- 
viction. The storm effect, with its pan- 
orama of blinking lighthouse, receding 
land, splashing waves, and ugly clouds, 
is a credit to the Mediterranean, al- 
though Thompson & Dundy, the pro- 
ducers, take the glory on the program. 
Shipwrecks and other marine spec- 








tacles have long been favorite diver- 
sions of the masters of melodrama, but 
the picture of the rolling, tossing yacht 
of “Brewster’s Millions” has never been 
equaled. 

Edward Abeles, astride the success 
of “Brewster’s Millions,” clambered to 
the fickle heights of stellar prominence. 
Stellaritis is a frightful disease that has 
been sweeping over the Rialto like an 
epidemic. The microbe is in the air, 
and almost any player would prefer 
death to vaccination. Many have been 
thrust into the thick of contagion by 
managers, only to be forthwith dis- 
charged as cured by the public. In 
Mr. Abeles’ case the disease is likely 
to be chronic. He stepped easily and 
quietly into the new honors, and played 
the role of Brewster with a keen sense 
of its wholesomeness and humorous 
possibilities. 

Realism likewise enters into another 
farce, “Caught in the Rain,” at the Gar- 
rick Theater. Sincere, liquid, wet rain 
falls in the first act of this play, com- 
pletely inundating a plot that never ap- 
pears again, until, limp and bedraggled, 
it crawls shamefully upon the scene 
just before the final curtain. For a 
sloppy, relentless, pneumonia-breeding 
rain, the Garrick’s downpour is as near 
the unadulterated brand as one may 
hope to encounter on either side of a 
flat-iron corner. 

It comes as a sort of first aid to over- 
wrought risibles. It contributes the 
only suggestion of gloom in the piece, 
which is as thin as a politician’s ante- 
election pledge. Its sole excuse is that 
William Collier is in the cast—Collier, 
the glib, the mocking, the slangy, the 
impudent. And, above all, Collier, the 
best light comedian on the American 
stage. Why, the poor, harmless, timid, 
shrinking play is forgiven five minutes 
after Collier’s first entrance. The man 
who cannot laugh at Collier would weep 
at a circus, and think “Peter Pan” a 
tragedy. 

The other characters are mere furni- 
ture. Collier moves them about at will, 
sitting on them with his delightful in- 
solence, and poking fun at the animated 
upholstery with the easy nonchalance 
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and babbling repartee that spurn plots 
and revel in fractured unities. To be 
sure, there is a frail, hesitating story 
about mistaken identity, but it is quick- 
ly kicked aside, and nobody bothers 
about its recovery. The rain patters, 
and Collier patters, and the audience is 
supremely happy. 

“Do you care for orchids?” asks a 
young woman of the Collierized hero, 

“They won't thrive unless you do,” 
he replies. 

Of such stuff is “Caught in the Rain” 
made. Collier wrote most of it him 
self, and the writing of it might not tax 
the intellect of a cub reporter. As de- 
livered by Collier, however, it becomes 
a thing of joy. Pretend that it’s a play 
if you will, but just between ourselves 
let's acknowledge that “Caught in the 
Rain” is merely a monologue delivered 
by a most entertaining comedian. 

Clyde Fitch has accomplished the 
unique feat of bringing two new plays 
to Broadway simultaneously, and by 
dint of lively footwork and a watchful 
timekeeper, delivering speeches and 
receiving congratulations after the third 
act of each. A pathway worn in the 
asphalt between the Criterion and As- 
tor Theaters is a mute witness of the 
state of Mr. Fitch’s nerves on this oc- 
casion. 

Two plays more 
scarcely be imagined. 
“The Straight Road,” at the Astor, is 
Houston Street Moll. Her boon com- 
panion is Lasy Lis, of any address 
south of Canal Street. The heroine of 
“The Truth,” at the Criterion, is a so- 
ciety woman who plays bridge. One 
dealt with the Bowery; the other with 
Fifth Avenue. There was this simi- 
larity—the curse of all Fitch plays— 
the villains of each were so caddish, so 
contemptible, so skulking, that in real 
life they never would live to attain the 
maturity of full-fledged rascals. Or if 
they did squirm through their early 
youth, their adult atrocities would be 
perpetrated in jail. 

Twice Clyde Fitch has written plays 
for Blanche Walsh, and twice he has 
written down, and not up, although she 
is capable of carrying the heaviest bur- 


dissimilar could 
The heroine of 
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dens of tragic emotion. In “The Wom- 
an in the Case,” he sought success 
through the sensationalism of a chorus- 
girl’s flat and her outspoken male com- 
panion. In “The Straight Road” he 
has gone a step farther, and depicted 
Moll O’Hara receiving the undisguised 
attentions of a licentious man of the 
world in her Bowery lodgings. 

Mr. Fitch is undeniably smart, dar- 
ingly original, and frequently brilliant. 
In “The Straight Road,” however, he 
has dared to go out of his class, to 
trespass on the preserves of the Third 
Avenue Theater, and hold téte-a-tétes 
with the habitants of Bowery melo 
drama. Obviously he has not written 
from the heart. His acquaintance with 
Five Points and_ side-doors evidently 
was gained from the perch of a Seeing 
New York auto. That he was not 
completely submerged in his strange 
surroundings is due to his cleverness, 
his wit, and his thorough knowledge of 
stage technique. Now that he is out 
of the wet, he should stick to the dry 
land of society drama and parlor small 
talk. 

“The Straight Road” is unworthy of 
Fitch, and unworthy of Blanche Walsh. 
It is‘a thoroughfare of claptrap and 
maudlin sentiment, peopled with types 
the author does not know, and that ir- 
ritate the senses of those who do. -If 
Mr. Fitch wishes to remove his silk-em- 
broidered hovse-coat and settle down to 
work in his shirt-sleeves, Heaven knows 
we shall all applaud his new ambition; 
but he has yet to demonstrate that he 
understands the man with calloused 
hands and an insatiable thirst for vitriol 
under the alias of rum. 

The apology of the play lies in the 
regeneration of JM/oll O'Hara, accom 
plished through the efforts of a settle- 
ment house Lady Bountiful. To pal 
liate the coarseness, the virtue of man- 
hating is reserved to J/oll amid her 
many vices. Her rendezvous with the 
spineless villain is merely a ruse to ex- 
pose his distorted morals to Lady 
Bountiful, his fiancée. The deft Fitch- 
ian touch is often apparent, and clashes 
strangely with the mawkish devices of 
a melodrama our grandfathers have 
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grown out of and we have never grown 
into. Throughout the four acts are sly 
sallies of wit and clever tricks of stage- 
craft which make the brass glitter, but 
not with the flash of pure gold. 

The comedy is of the back-door va- 
riety. It is shouted down the speaking- 
tube and yelled across air-shafts. The 
dominant characters belong to the Army 
of the Unwashed. Soap and water ac- 
complish more of JJoll’s redemption 
than a dalliance with the Scriptures. 
Miss Walsh makes no compromise with 
the character. She looks and acts the 
brawling, drunken, depraved woman of 
the streets, and gives a performance 
finished in detail and forceful in the 
stronger scenes. Charles Dalton in the 
role of a cockney saloon-keeper, Helen 
Lowell as a cliff-dweller among the 
tenements, and Jessie Ralph in the char- 
acter of Lasy Liz, act brilliantly. 

Ah! bvt “The Truth” across the way 
is to Fitch’s manner born. In the draw- 
ing of feminine character—his long 
suit—he has never before displaved the 
expertness and finesse shown in_ his 
conception of the mendacious Becky 
Warder and Roland, her shabby-genteel 
father, from whom she has inherited 
her peccadillos, 

The plot is not substantial enough to 
be rolled out into four acts, and the 
play becomes tame and almost tiresome 
in its repetitions. It concerns a woman 
in good station with a congenital dis- 
position to fib, Frankly, she is a liar, 
though not a malicious one. When her 
husband learns that she has deceived 
him in little things, he suspects that she 
has deceived him also about the nature 
of her clandestine meetings with a man 
whose devotion to women marks them 
for gossip. When the wife, awakened 
to a realization of her shortcomings, 
does go in for the truth, it is too late, 
and she recovers her husband's love 
only after a separation and a trying or- 
deal. 

Granted that the plot is shadowy and 
the scenes reminiscent of earlier Fitch 
works, yet the first two acts of the play 
constitute two dollars’ worth of drama 
any day in this era of theatrical bull 
dozing. One-half of the play develops 
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in the drawing-room which Fitch knows 
so well, and the other half in the shoddy 
flat—now in Baltimore—which he en- 
countered in his tour of Darkest Har- 
lem. For its psychological study of the 
moody weaker sex, “The Truth” must 
be classed as one of the brilliant plays 
of the year. Becky ]Varder is the most 
thoughtful and most intricate character 
study in Mr. Fitch’s gallery. 

Clara Bloodgood gives to the un- 
happy. contradictory, foolish Becky tal- 
ents of which she has not heretofore 
been suspected. Her portrayal is little 
short of marvelous. To Becky, lying is 
not a fine art, but a birthmark. She 
seldom is conscious of her falsehoods. 
She exaggerates her winnings at 
bridge, and underrates the cost of a 
new hat. Below this habitual mendac- 
ity show clear and strong the woman’s 
better nature, her devotion to her hus- 
band, and her fine appreciation of the 
gentler attributes. In view of her pre- 
vious record, Mrs. Bloodgood’s triumph 
is absolutely amazing. 


Dream-plays have ever been night- 


nares to theatrical managers. Ordi- 
narily the cunning producer avoids 
them as he would a fire scare. Now 


and then a dream-play is ventured, and 
overcomes the superstition. “A Mes- 
sage From Mars” was a notable ex- 
ample, and at the Herald Square Thea- 
ter there has been launched another, 
equally whimsical, fantastic, and charm- 
in. 

Beulah M. Dix and Evelyn Green- 
leaf Sutherland, the authors, have 
named it “The Road to Yesterday.” In 
a dream, the characters of 1903 are car- 
ried back three hundred years to the 
England of James, the Scot. By an 
ingenious development of this dream 
of reincarnation, the characters are 
plunged into a seventeenth-century ro- 
mance that burlesques itself as it pro- 
gresses. Elspeth Tyrell, the dreamer 
whose head has been filled with the 
rubbish of swashbuckling medieval he- 
roes, partly realizes that her luncheon 
of Cheshire cheese and not brutal actu- 
ality is causing her to see strange 
things. 

She vain for the hero 


calls out in 














she has loved in novels, she is amazed 
that no one is familiar with coffee and 
French fried potatoes, and collapses 
when her potential champion proceeds 
to eat with his knife. 

There are delicious moments,as when 
the little crestfallen heroine witnesses 
the flight of her lover before five armed 
men, instead of flooring them one after 
another, according to all orthodox ro- 
mance, 

“The hero, the hero,” 
“where is the hero?” 

And the question carries a!l the ap- 
peal of the “Do you believe in fairies ?” 
of “Peter Pan.” 

A. skilfully constructed play, con- 
taining a rare mixture of fantasy, melo- 
drama, and satire, the piece is altogeth- 
er a remarkable one, deserving far 
more homage than is being paid to it 
at this writing. Minnie Dupree, the 
baby-voiced leading woman of count- 


she wails, 
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less stars, is positively captivating as 
the sentimental young woman who 
sleeps on her back, and does not turn 
over until the seventeenth-century vil- 
lain receives a knife-blade under his 
shoulder. Helen Ware, who as an art 
student of 1903 metamorphoses to a 
gipsy in the reincarnation, is exceed- 
ingly artistic. 

Another dream-play at present in 
town is “The Dream City,” at Weber’s. 
The really attractive dreams at that 
cozy little theater, however, are the 
flesh-and-blood kind, with twinkling 
feet and tooth-powder advertisement 
smiles. Weber’s bill this season is an 
attempt at more refined musical com- 
edy, and the theater is housing one of 
the jolliest successes of its career. Vic- 
tor Herbert and Edgar Smith have not 
hesitated to burlesque even ‘Lohen- 
grin.” Most of Weber’s patrons have 
always considered it burlesque. 





THE 


RESURRECTION 


DAY ago. and the hard, frosted earth 
Held all the potence of the golden glow 
Of daffodils and crocus cups that show 
Their purple cnd their amber in the mirth 


Of dancing light; 
Of lilies after death? 


who sees the mystic birth 
And who can know 


Where dwells the curléd hvacinth when the snow 
Hides the green wheat and makes the robins’ dearth? 
No thing can die; the shaded violet, 

In the young eyes of maidens passed away, 

Returns all sweet a violet through the sod; 

The rose-tints of the child when night stars set 

Change to the pink of morn—the dying day 

But wafts across the world and dawns with God! 





Maurice Francis EGAN. 
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The construction of a story. The conclusion is the real reason for its 


existence. The tyranny of tradition, 


Harold MacGrath’s “Half a 


Rogue” an extremely interesting tale. Netta Syrett’s “The Day’s 


Journey” strong but defective in character-drawing. 


“The Dream 


and the Business” one of the best that Mirs, Craigie has ever written. 
Arthur Goodrich’s “The Balance of Power” a promise of future 
excellence. “The Malefactor,” by E. P. Oppenheim, keeps the 
reader in a constant state of expectancy. Dorothea Deakin’s 
“Georgie” has considerable charm. “The Mystery,” by Stewart 
Edward White and Samuel Hopkins Adams most lurid and improb- 
able. “The Master Spirit,” by Sir William Magnay, Batt., a lively story 







BROBABLY very few 
people, least of all the 
casual readers of fic- 
tion, who _ presumably 
% spend only that portion 
ih of their time that they 
(Sree Sey can spare for their own 
* entertainment— and not 
even all of g Ascgets the perusal of 
stories, give mrch thought to the mat- 
ter of construction, the fitting together 
of the parts of a tale. The reading 
public has the right to assume, of 
course, that the makers of the books 
they are asked to buy and read have 
some regard for the requirements of 
proportion, some sense of symmetry to 
govern and modify the conception of 
the theme and plot; they are entitled 
to criticize and complain if they are 
obliged to exert themselves in order to 
get a coherent whole out of the dis- 
jointed fragments of a narrative. 

It does not often happen, it is true, 
that this particular defect is so obvious 
and so irritating as to provoke much 
unfavorable comment; in these days, 
literary technique among those who 
succeed in getting their stories pub- 
lished is too common an accomplish- 
ment among authors, and experienced 
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revisers too numerous among’ publish- 
ers to allow glaring faults of con- 
struction to pass. 

It is therefore a little curious to note 
the persistent vitality shown by one 
phase of this deficiency in construction ; 
one which constitutes an interesting 
commentary upon the tyranny exer- 
cised by traditional methods, even upon 
critical minds, in the matter of an ap- 
propriate and artistic conclusion to a 
story. 

There is no part of a novel, the mer- 
its or demerits of which are more in- 
fluential in making or marring it than 
the ending; it is the one element of it 
which alone and of itself gives to the 
whole a reason for existing at all. Un- 
less a story has a climax, growing log- 
ically and coherently out of what pre- 
cedes, toward which the action tends 
and the characters cooperate conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, it is not a story 
at all. The conclusion should there- 
fore show less deviation from the re- 
quirements of artistic perfection; it 
should not only be a logical outcome, 
but there should be neither poverty nor 
superfluity of detail. The author should 
have enough sense of proportion to 
know when he is through, and should 
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have enough wisdom aad self-restraint 
to act upon the King’s advice to the 
White Rabbit. 

But tradition decrees differently, and 
here is the point of these observations : 
The majority of story-tellers do not 
know when they have come to the end 
of their stories, and it has been so since 
the beginning of the art of novel-wri- 
ting. The founder of the English novel 
had the greatest difficulty in letting go 
of his story at the proper place. 
his time, eight-volume novels have not 
been numerous, but there has always 
been shown the same reluctance to stop 
at the end. It used*to be the fashion 
to summarize in a final chapter bio- 
graphical sketches of all the characters, 
in which were distributed rewarc3 to 
the virtuous and punishments to the 
vicious. This sort of addendum is not 
so common nowadays as it once was. 
Contemporary novelists, as a rule, after 
bringing their narratives to a conclu- 
sion, introduce a wholly superfluous 
scene between the hero and heroine, in 
which irrelevant explanations are made 
of no real interest to the reader. 

It seems as though this matter of 
conclusions’ might be of sufficient im- 


Since 


portance to expend some time and 
thought upon. 

eH re SH 
“The Day's Journey,” by Netta 


Syrett, A. C. McClurg & Co., is, as 
much as anything else, a problem story, 
involving some aspects of the marriage 
relation. 

If the experiences of Cecily Kings- 
lake were to be considered as typical 
of those of married women generally, 
substantial would exist 
for the pessimistic views of marriage 
held by overenthusiastic advocates of 
‘“woman’s rights.” 

Probably the author of this book felt 
obliged, by the exigencies of her plot, 
to portray her heroine as a courageous, 
loving, high-principled, generous, in- 


more reasons 


telligent woman, and her husband as 
a weak, vain, but gifted fool, lured from 
her side by the wiles of a girl who is 
all that his wife is not. 


The concep- 
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tion, though not strikingly original, has 


possibilities, 
view of the 


no doubt, particularly in 
unexpected climax, Which 
makes the story one of considerable 
strength. But it is defective in respect 
to the character-drawing, and hence is 
very unsatisfactory. 

The sympathies of the author force 
themselves too persistently upon the at- 
tention of the reader; it is too obvious 
that she is the advocate of the cause of 
Mrs. Kingslake; one suspects that 
Kingslake is not altogether bad, and 
that his wife’s sufferings are not alto- 
gether genuine, because the author does 
not seem sufficiently confident of her 
facts to let them speak for themselves. 
lf the contrasts had not been quite so 
sharply drawn between the virtues of 
the wife and the vices of the husband 
and Philippa Burton, the story would 
have been more convincing and Ce- 
cily’s position more pitiable. As it is, 
the book lacks the artistic strength that 
it might have had, and one cannot help 
speculating as to whether or not it is 
a brief in behalf of some injured wom- 
an in real life. 


HF 


There is no room for doubt that, 
whatever criticism may be made of it 
in other respects, Harold MacGrath’s 
latest book, “Half a Rogue,” is an ex- 
tremely interesting story. It is pub- 
lished by the Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

Though a very different sort of 
story, it has many of the characteristics 
that made “The Man on the Box” so 
successful. There is no lack of action 
in the plot, which is well conceived and 
plausible throughout ; episodes and situ- 
ations, dramatic enough to keep the 
reader thoroughly interested, are skil- 
fully knit together, so that the narra 
tive proceeds to the end logically and 
coherently. 

The story involves literature, the 
stage, politics, and industrialism, all of 
which are introduced by means of the 
pursuits and ambitions of three of the 
principal characters— Richard Warring- 
ton, John Bennington, and Kate Chal- 
loner. It opens in New York, when 
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Warrington and Miss Challoner, hav- 
ing met under somewhat unusual cir- 
cumstances, divide the honors of great 
theatrical successes, he as playwright, 
and she as the feminine star. Most of 
the plot, however, is worked out in the 
town of Herculaneum, Warrington’s 
birthplace and home. The politics in 
the tale follow as the natural conse- 
quence of his ambition to become the 
mayor of the town, and the contest for 
the offices is made more interesting by 
the machinations of the local 
The latter complicates the campaign by 
instigating labor difficvlties in the fac- 
tory of Warrington’s friend, Benning 
ton, and by circulating a story of the 
relations between Miss Challoner and 
the dramatist while they were still in 
New York. 

The love interest depends upon Ben- 
nington and Kate Challoner, Warring- 
ton and Patty Bennington. It is more 
or less conventional, as the characters 
themselves are, but the ingenuity of 
the plot makes it necessary that the peo- 
ple concerned in it should be free from 
eccentricity. 


boss. 


The posthumous publication, by D. 
Appleton & Co., of John Oliver 
Hobbes’ new book, “The Dream and 
the Business,” is accompanied by what 
is pretentiously called “An Apprecia- 
tion of Mrs. Craigie as Woman and 
Author, by the Honorable Joseph H. 
Choate.” It adds nothing, of course, 
to the interest of the story, but may 
serve some mystical purpose of the pub- 
lishers to include a few words by an 
ex-ambassador. 

Nothing of the sort was needed; as 
a device for enlarging the sale of the 
book, it impairs its character as a work 
of merit and its dignity as a posthumous 
book of a distinguished novelist. 

The story itself ranks easily as one 
of the best that Mrs. Craigie has ever 
done. It deals chiefly with James 
Firmalden, a non-conformist clergy- 
man, with the strict and narrow ideals 
of his sect; his sister, Sophy; his friend, 
Maurice Lessard, a musician with the 
artistic temperament; and Lady Marles- 
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ford, a woman’of restless and unsatis- 
fied ambitions, little understood either 
by herself or by any of her friends. 
Lessard’s interest in the beautiful 
Sophy Firmalden and that of Lady 
Marlesford—who is a Roman Catholic 
—in the non-conforming clergyman, 
supply abundant material for interest- 
ing complications, and they are worked 
out with all the logic and literary skill 
of which Mrs. Craigie was a master. 
Though the story is distinctly Eng- 
lish in scene and tone, yet that fact does 
not in the least impair its interest for 


American readers, because its human 
sympathy is so predominant. 
He SF & 
Mr. Arthur Goodrich has contrib- 


uted to the growing stock of fiction a 
voluminous novel which he calls “The 
Balance of Power.” It is published by 
the Outing Publishing Company. 

The statement that it embodies four 
hundred and thirteen pages is to call 
attention to the book’s principal defect. 
The author could have condensed it at 
least one-quarter to the great advan- 
tage of his story. It world not be fair 
to say that it is padded, if that is taken 
to mean that Mr. Goodrich has con- 
sciously incorporated irrelevant matter 
to fill out a fixed number of pages. 
The fact is rather that his inexperience 
—this is his first book—has embar- 
rassed him in the matter of construc- 
tion. 

But, in spite of this stricture, it re- 
mains to be said that the work is 
creditable for a first performance, and 
is especially significant as a promise of 
future excellence. 

The storv deals with the strucgle of 
John Gilbert to regain the position in 
a Connecticut town lost by his father’s 
financial reverses. Involved in the 
theme of the story are the more or less 
familiar details of commercial conflict, 
a fight for the possession of a prosper- 
ous factory, which rages around Gil- 
bert and Clare Hardy, the hero and 
heroine. Besides this industrial war, 
local politics are made to play an active 
part. 
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Although circumstances seem to be 
made to work together for Gilbert’s 
success, his creator has forced him to 
do more than his share, and has en- 
dowed him with a very strenuous char- 
acter. 

The best work of the book consists 
in the character delineation of Gilbert, 
his friend, Billy McNish, and Clare 
Hardy; and in this there is enough 
to justify such hopes as may be held 
by Mr. Goodrich, his friends, and his 
readers. 
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Probably there will be found some 
discontented people who will atttempt 
to dismiss E. P. Oppenheim’s story, 
“The Malefactor,” with the criticism 
that it is, after all, only an imitation 
of “NMonte Cristo.” 

There is, as a matter of fact, nothing 
in the tale to justify such a complaint. 
It is true that the hero, Sir Wingrave 
Seton, has served a term of imprison- 
ment after a conviction on perjured 
testimony, and upon his release takes 
measures to revenge himself vpon the 
woman who sent him to jail. Lady 
Ruth Barrington was, as it seemed to 
her, compelled to take this course and 
inflict punishment upon an innocent 
man, in order to save her name from 
dishonor. 

The story practically begins with 
Seton’s discharge from prison, and is 
almost wholly an account of his prep- 
arations for his revenge. It makes 
extremely interesting reading as Mr. 
Oppenheim tells it, and the reader is 
kept in a constant state of expectancy 
in anticipation of the catastrophe that 
seems certain to overtake Lady Ruth 
and her husband. Seton’s utter callous- 
ness, developed during the fifteen vears 
of his incarceration, and apparently ab- 
solutely ineradicable, gives no one much 
hope of mercy, and if it were not for 
Juliet Lvndy, and, indirectly, Aynes- 
worth, the conclusion might have been 
less to the liking of Lady Ruth. 

It seems to us that the dénouement 
is rather weak for an Oppenheim story, 
considering what the author leads his 
readers to look for, but it is altogether 
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probable that any other would be less 
popular. Little, Brown & Co. are the 
publishers. 


ee 


A rather light but highly entertain- 
ing book is Dorothea Deakin’s new 
story, “Georgie,” published by the Cen- 
tury Company. 

Whether or not there is a subtle sort 
of harmony as to points of view grow- 
ing out of the relationship of Miss 
Deakin and E. Nesbit we do not know. 
The curious similarity in the tone and 
atmosphere of all of the stories of these 
gifted authors suggests a common in- 
heritance. It may, of course, be nothing 
but a coincidence, but its persistence is 
significant. 

“Georgie” has the same sort of charm 
that was characteristic of Mrs. Bland’s 
story, “The Incomplete Amorist,” 
though it cannot be said that it makes 
any such pretensions as_ to plot. 
Georgie is a rather immature and sus- 
ceptible young Englishman, wholly ir- 
responsible in matters of the heart, and 
blessed with a delightful naiveté re- 
specting consequences to others. The 
difficulties in which he involves himself 
with trusting maidens teach him noth- 
ing of value, for he has a childlike faith 
in the willingness and ability of some- 
body else to extricate him. Therefore 
he has a variety of interesting experi- 
ences before he is finally and happily 
married. 

~ * 


It would be difficult to conceive of 
anything more sensational in the way 
of fiction than “The Mystery,” by 
Stewart Edward White and Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, published by Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. The story will 
rank with the most lurid and improb- 
able adventvre tales that ever were 
written. It is a sea story, modified by 
pseudo-scientific experimentations, ad- 
ventures with a volcano, battle, murder, 
and sudden death. And unhappily the 
“mystery” continues a mystery to the 
end. The strange power sought and 
found by Doctor Augustus Schumann, 
which excited the cupidity of Handy 
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Soloman and his followers, made the 
Laughing Lass a .death-ship and 
brought the lovable Billy Edwards to 
his end, eluded the journalistic genius 
of Ralph Slade and the acumen of Percy 
Darrow. 

Slade’s account of his adventures as 
the mate of the Laughing Lass in pur- 
suit of a story for his paper is extreme- 
ly well told. If readers have no ob- 
jection to a series of impossibilities, 
they will have nothing to complain of 
in the matter of interest; there is al- 
ways some new and exciting develop- 
ment to look forward to, and it is al- 
ways forthcoming. 

“The Mystery” is one of the rarer 
sort of stories which are destitute of 
any feminine element. There is not 
only no woman character in the tale, 
but there is no reference to any. 


He e 


“The Master Spirit,” by Sir William 
Magnay, Bart., Little, Brown & Co., is 
another rather sensational tale, thovgh 
its sensationalism is of a somewhat 
higher order than that of “The Mys- 
tery.” The theme of the story, while 
it is most unusual, involves none of the 
cheap, pseudo-scientific devices that are 
relied upon in the White-Adams book. 
That a bedridden invalid, a man of 
superlative intellect, should be able to 
direct practical affairs of life with dis- 
tinguished success through the agency 
of an apt and willing pupil is not so 
extraordinary. By means of the ad- 
vice and tutelage of Paul Gastineau, 
Herriard rapidly rises from a state of 
comparative obscurity to a position of 
influence and distinction not only at the 
bar, but as a member of Parliament, 
and not unnaturally begins to be 
thought of as a possibility in’the gov- 
ernment. How far Herriard might 
have gone if nothing had happened to 
break off his relations with Gastineau 
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it is impossible to say. He might con- 
ceivably have become prime minister. 
But the inevitable woman appears in 
the person of the Countess Alexia, of 
Rohnburg, and it is the disagreement 
of the two men about the management 
of a lawsuit for her that finally sepa- 
rates them. 

After this, Gastineau is almost mi- 
raculously cured of his physical dis- 
abilities, and develops as the villain 
of the story, the Countess and Herriard 

the lovers— being the victims of his 
hatred. 

These three characters are drawn 
with a good deal of skill, though it 
does seem as though the author had 
failed to do entire justice to Herriard, 
who is at times unresourceful, inde- 
cisive, and even a little cowardly in his 
encounters with Gastineau—much more 
so than the countess. 

There is a multitude of minor char- 
acters, some of whom, particularly the 
society people, are a little tiresome. 
But on the whole it is an interesting, 
spirited tale. 


~ & & 


Important New Books. 


“The Port of Missing Men,” Meredith 
Nicholson, Bobbs-Merrill Co 
“The Privateers,” H. B. Marriott Watson, 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“A Sleeping Memory,” E. 
heim, Little, Brown & Co. 

“The Peter Pan Alphabet,” Oliver Herford, 
Century Co. 

“The Illustrious O'Hagan,” Justin Huntley 
McCarthy, Harper & Bros 

“When Love Speaks,” Will 
millan Co 

“Honoré de Balzac,” Ferdinand Brunetiére, 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 

“Bob Hampton of Placer,” 
rish, A. C. McClurg & Co. 

“The Doctor,” Ralph Connor, Fleming H 
Revell Co. 

“By the Light of the Soul,” Mary E. Wil 
Freeman, Harper & Bros. 
“The Far Horizon,” Lucas 


Mead & Co. 


Phillips Oppen 


Payne, Mac- 


Randall Par 


Malet, Dodd, 
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Nowadays the winning athlete and the successful thinker 
‘know that strength, energy, alertness, endurance and brain power 








are bound up in the familiar little yellow packages. 


This food prepared from field grains—Nature’s laboratory 
—by a food expert, contains proteids, carbohydrates and the val- 
uable Phosphate of Potash (which combines with albumen in the 





blood to form the soft gray substance which fills brain and nerve 
cells) and builds up Modern Men to the highest degree of 
efficiency and power. 


It’s a matter of choice whether you will be strong, well and 


brainy. 





*“There’s a Reason’”’ for 


Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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31 YEARS OF SUCCESS 


The Prudential 


Foremost in Public Usefulness, Security and Public Confidence 





THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1907, SHOWS: 





Assets, over = = = = = = = = 127 Million Dollars 
Liabilities (including Reserve over $103,000,000) nearly = - 107 Million Dollars 
Capital Stock, = = . 5 = = . = 2 Million Dollars 
Surplus (largely for ultimate payment of dividends to Policyholders), over 18 Million Dollars 
Increase in Assets, nearly = = - = «= = 20 Million Dollars 
Paid Policyhoiders during 1906, over = = - 16 Million Dollars 
Increase in Amount Paid Policyholders 1906 over 1905, over 2 Million Dollars 
Total Payments to Policyholders to Dec. 31, 1906, over 123 Million Dollars 
Cash Dividends and Other Concessions not stipulated in original 

contracts and voluntarily given to holders of old policies to date, nearly 7 1 Million Dollars 
Loans to Policyholders on Security of their Policies, nearly 5 Million Dollars 
Number of Policies in Force, nearly = = = 7 Million 
Net Increase in Insurance in Force, over = = 82 Million Dollars 


Bringing Total Amount of Insurance in Force to over 
One Billion, Two Hundred and 
Fifty Million Dollars: 


The Year’s Record Shows: 
Efficient, Economical Administration. 


Increased Payments to Policyholders for Death 
Claims and Dividends. 


Large Saving in Expenses. 
Lower Expense Rate than Ever Before. 


Reduction of Expense Rate in Industrial Depart- 
ment nearly 314% of Premium Income. 


Favorable Mortality Experience. 
The business operations of The Prudential are 


, STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR ° ty’ confined to the United States and strictly 
: limited to selected lives, 





Piuring 90oever ===} $1,250,000 
Divolders during 1907 nearly} PL,7 00,000 
Many letters from Policyholders receiving Dividends 


demonstrate that the results more than meet 
the expectations of the Insured. 








ces 
Department 90. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


For Every $100 of Liabilities The Prudential has $119 of Securely Invested Assets, 
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Annual Special Sale 
Ostermoor Mattress 


Superfine French Edge Mattresses, extra thickness, extra weight, exceptional 
softness, weighing sixty pounds, finest grade of covering, all full size, 4 feet 
6 inches wide by 6 feet 4 inches long, in one or two parts as desired. 





These mattresses are in every way as great, if not greater bargaims than the Special Mattresses we sold last 
year at the same price. If you were fortunaie enough to secure one, you will fully appreciate the present sale 


Regular Price 


3 


Special Price 


18" 






+RY eee Ar 
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The mattresses are all full double-bed size, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 6 feet 4 inches long, in one or two parts, with 
round corners, five-inch inseamed borders, and French Rolled Edges, exactly like illustration. 

The filling is especially selected Ostermoor sheets, all hand-laid, and closed within ticking entirely by hand sewing. 
Mattresses weigh 60 lbs. each, 15 lbs. more than regular, and are the very softest we can make and much more 
luxuriously comfortable than regular. 

The coverings are of extra fine quality, beautiful Mercerized French Twills—pink, blue or yellow, both plain and 
figured, or high-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking, striped in linen effect; also the good old-fashioned blue and 
white stripe Herring-bone Ticking 

Mattresses are built in the daintiest possibly manner by our most expert specialists. They represent, in the very 
highest degree, the celebrated OSTERMOOR merit of excellence and are a rare bargain both in price and quality. 


Price, *18.5° Each 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 
Offered only While they last; first come, first served. The supply is limited. 


Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 


Order direct of us or through your Ostermoor dealer 


Note:—Ostermoor Mattresses, regular stock, same size, two parts, costs $15.50 
each They have four-inch border, weigh 45 lIbs., and are covered with A.C A 
licking. These French Mattresses cost $30.00 each, finish fully two inches thicker, 

h 15 Ibs. more, have round corners—soft Rolled Edges—close diamond tufts 

veautiful high-grade fine quality coverings, and are much softer and far more 
resilient. Even if you do not wish a mattress now you should know all about the 


)stermoor” and its superiority to hair in health, comfort and economy. Send your 
n a postal for our free descriptive book, “The Test of Time," a veritable work 
{ art, 144 pages in two colors, profusely illustrated; it’s well worth while 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 


174 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
When ordering, please state first, second and even third 
choice of color of covering, in case all you like are already 


; ; Reg. U.S. 
sold, as there will be no time for correspondence. ae. 


Pat. office 
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@_ The «U.S. Inspected and Passed’ stamp on a meat food guarantees 
purity and genuineness, but not appetizing, likable quality. It tells 
what is fit to eat, not what is best to eat. Quality-producing, “The 
Armour Way” starts where the government inspection stops. It con- 
verts the choicest of food materials into the best of food products 
Thus, Armour products are al] stamped ‘U.S. Inspected and Passed,’ 
of course. But it’s the Armour name on the label that stands for qual- 
ity—the top notch quality that has kept Armour products in the lead 
for nearly half a century. Take 
lard for example. There’s lard, 
there’s leaf lard, and then there’s 
top notch quality leaf lard—Ar- 
mour’s. A competitor has said 
that “practically the only pure leaf 
lard on the market” is 


trmours 
“SIMON PURE” LEAF LARD 


@ This lard is sold only in air 
tight tin pails (threes, fives and tens). Every pail is filled at the refinery 
and sealed with a government seal. This seal, stamped “U.S. Inspected 





and Passed,” guarantees the contents to be genuine “simon pure” leaf 
lard. And pure leaf lard, as housewives all know, is the best of all 
shortening. ‘The Armour Way” of making this lard yields the very 
cream of selected leaf —a perfect “dry,” crinkly-topped lard that’s as 
sweet and clean as butter and more digestible. You get it in the 
original package, protected and guaranteed by the 
U. S. Government seal. Try a pail. 
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Quality 


THE CUNNING OF COOKERY 


@ When appetite waits on hunger, the pleasure of eating is confined 
to the flavor—then try not to satisfy hunger but rather to titillate the 
palate and start the gastric juices flowing that hunger may beckon ap- 
petite. Try this with your husband, fresh from the office with the 
cares of business paramount; you tempt him, you abstract him, he talks, 
he eats and he lives to enjoy and not to exist. The palate-tempting Soup, 
the kind that makes your mouth water, is best made with Armour’s 
Extract of Beef, the best extract of the best beef. “Culinary Wrinkles, 
sent free, will help you in 
many ways; tells how to 
make rich and wholesome 
gravies, how to make the 
left-overs of today into 
dainty bits for tomorrow. 
@ Buy a jar of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef; it will 
prove its worth, whether 
for elaborate spreads on 
special occasions or for your 
every-day plain and simple 
family fare. 

@ BACON AT ITS BEST. It brings to its sweetness no satiety. It strengthens the 
arm while it satisfies the palate. Crisp, juicy, savory, delicately salt as the breeze 
that blows from the sea, faintly pungent as the blue smoke of incense, 
wafted from a clean wood fire, aromatic, appetizing, nourishing, a 
stimulant to the hunger which it appeases. Such is Armour’s Star 
Bacon. Choice, evenly cured and thinly sliced, tender and juicy 
with fat and leah evenly balanced—the kind that does not cook dry 
and stringy, every slice tastes like more. Doctors recommend Bacon 
for children because it is a valuable food and easily digested. Try 
Armour’s Star Bacon put up in glass jars or tins, the “Star” Brand guarantees 
quality—marks the best Bacon on the market and Uniformity. & 
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Absolute Purity a with Double Strength. 
BENSDORP’S has no superior for Quality or Economy. 


Morning, noon, or night, always healthful. 
SEND 10 CENTS FOR TRIAL CAN. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., Importers, Dept. M, Boston. 























“Silver Plate 
That Wears.” 









Beauty and quality—the two essentials of de- 
sirable silver plate—find their highest expression in 


‘1847 ROGERS BROS” 


Knives, forks, spoons and fancy serving pieces can be procured in patterns to match. Sold by 
leading dealers. Send for our Catalogue ©-2. It is a valuable aid in making selections. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Menten, Comm. (Iv renwatronat Sitver Co., Successor 


Mount.Birds |=" PQULTRY 


Wecan teach you by mail tostuff and mountall 
and Almanac for 1907 contains 220 pages, with many 














































































ey dermist. Decorate your home with your beautiful 
Spapned ta nnaee amd, ter moon nak woenek’ Hurkess Incubators and how to operate them. All about poultry 
ITE TODAY. N.W. School - 
7 Ines «119 T Street, se Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, BOX 982, , FREEPORT, ILL. 
Makes § FACE D 


e 
(a= kinds of Birds, Animals, Game Heads, etc. 
fine colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells all about 
trophies. Or increase your income selling spect- 
endorsements by thousands of esudente. If interseted houses and how to build them. It’s really an encyclope- 
DYKEMA CEMENT BRICK $35 D.ansG. Roses 
handy machine at 


S Also to tan skins and make rugs. Be your own taxi- 
chickens, their care, diseases and remedies. All about 
mens and mounting for others. Easily, quickly 
for catalogue and Taxidermy Magazine dia of chickendom. You need it. Price only 15 cts. 
M AC H 4 N E are the best. Always on their own roots. Plants mailed to any point in 
Machine $65.00. 





Cement Plans 30c. 


DYKEMA CO., 





OWN brick nA quick, quick, 
a low price. 10 brick 
Block Machines $35.00 


up. Concrete Mixers $100.00 up. Book 


Send for catalog 
8237 HURON STREET, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 









the United States. Safe arrival guaranteed. Over 50 years’ experience. 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds a specialty. Write for 

NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE 
for 1907—the leading rose catalogue of America, 114 pages. Mailed 
free Describes over 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow them and all 
Established 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


rs. 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO., West Crove, Pa. | 
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Delicate Women 
Dyaitectce Mrlevates 


—BOTH NEED 


PEARLINE 


| Fabrics —because Pearline 
cleanses Safely—Quickly — 
| Without Rubbing. 

Women — because Pearline 
makes coarse things Easily 
washed by Delicate women 
'and Delicate things Safely 
washed by Strong women. 
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IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER -ORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR* 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE. 


| HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 


exo By grocers everywhere. cx® 
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S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific Company, Dept. W, #iood 


Building, San Francisco, California. 


please send 15 cents to Chas. 








) The Meaning of 
Necco Sweets 


Confectionery excellence—from the careful 
selection of every ingredient—through a most 
perfect process of manufacture in a factory of ideal 
cleanliness—to the final packing and sealing of 
each box—this is the meaning of Necco Sweets. 

The seal here shown is the mark by which 
you may know the five hundred and more varie- 
ties of fine confectionery sold under the general 
name of Necco Sweets. 

As an example try a box of 


ew Eng’ 
Confectione 





They represent the high standard of the other 500 
- j varieties. You will find many delightful flavors daintily 
for this j hidden ’neath a coat of rich chocolate. 


Seal / All dealers who sell high grade goods have Necco 
onevery | Sweets. If your dealer does not sell them, send us 25c. 
box of for an attractive package of Lenox Chocolates; or, better 


still, order one of our special $1.00 packages in handsome 


Confectionery art box. Peerless Wafers and Necco Tablets are two other 
you “Necco” favorites. The best assurance of their whole- 
buy. someness is the fact that Necco Sweets are above the 

requirements of all 
Pure Food 






WEW ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY CO., 
Summer and Melcher Sts., 
Boston, Mass. 


Laws. 
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—AINSLEE’S— 


——— FOR APRIL — 
“The Magazine That Entertains” 














HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL’S remark- 
able story, “‘Her Son,”” runs through the third in- 
stalment in the April number. The extraordinary 
interest that this story has aroused by the publication 
of the first eight chapters, is something unprece- 
dented in magazine literature. Readers of periodical 
fiction are, as a rule, satisfied to read a continued 
story as it appears from month to month, but many 
of the readers of ‘‘Her Son’’ are clamoring for ad- 
vance sheets. These demands cannot, of course, be 
complied with, but none of the readers of Ainslee’s 
will have anything to complain of as the story 
proceeds, The best part of it will be in the April, 
May and June numbers. 

BEATRIX DEMAREST LLOYD contributes 
the novelette in the April number. It is a brilliantly 
dramatic story of New York, entitled ** The Martin- 
ache Marriage.’’ 

ROY NORTON will have another of his inimi- 
table Western tales, in a story of the Olympics, 
called ‘‘For a Woman’s Need.’” 

FRANCIS METCALFE has an absorbing story 
involving an episode of diplomatic intrigue with a 
distinct love interest. It is called ‘‘The Stormy 
Petrel Intervenes.”” 

Other short stories will be by WEYMER JAY 
MILLS, JOSEPH C. LINCOLN, GEORGE R. 
CHESTER, OWEN OLIVER, ELIZABETH 
DUER and GEORGE HIBBARD. 








Price, per copy, 15c. Subscription $1.80 Year 


AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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just 
Add 
Hot 
Water 
And 
Serve 





Nothing more to do. No waiting. 
You are ready at once for the unex- 
pected guest with any of the 21 kinds 
of 


But their value does not consist merely in 
their convenience ; they contain only the most 
healthful and most nourishing of food properties, 
prepared under conditions thoroughly sanitary, 
thus assuring the highest standard of food punty 
possible to produce. 


For dainty service: 


Printanier Julienne Asparagus 


If your grocer doesn't sell Campbell's Soups, will you please 
tell us and send his name and address? 

Do you know the “Campbell Kids” > They'll captivate you in 

our booklet No. 39. {t tells how we make soup and it’s free. 


Joseph Campbell Company 
23-43 River Street 
Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


\ 


word with you, dear little lad, 
Caught in your frolic pranks ; . isi 
lere is the soundest way to pad Our plant is operated under Government supervision. 


The place that Papa spanks. (A ct of June 30, 1906.) 


When writing to advertisers please mention Aiuslee’ 
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The Bridge that spans the River 
of Life and the Heels of New 
Rubber that make life’s burden 
easy-to carry are illustrated here 
for your benefit. These Heels of 
New Rubber are a positive relief 
to all who walk or stand. Nurses 
are obliged to wear them in the 
sick room. If it is a fact that 
they make you step lighter and 
more buoyant and feel happier in 
mind and body, adopt them for 
your own benefit, but be sure and 
get O’Sullivan’s. They are the 
only heels that are made of new 
rubber. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, send 35 cents and diagram 
of your heel to the manufacturers, 


O'Sullivan Rubber Co. 
Lowell, Mass. 








DOES NOT CHANGE THE COLOR OF THE HAIR 
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Her Birthday 


but you cannot 
tell which one 


She is no longer a girl in years, but Pompeian 
Massage Cream has enabled her to retain her 
girlish freshness of complexion—her youthful 
curves of face and neck—her smooth, unwrinkled 
skin. It is only when sallowness, wrinkles, angles 
or flabbiness of flesh and double-chins come that 
a woman’s appearance gives the world a chance 
to say that “she is past her prime.’’ Pompeian 
Massage Cream; if used regularly for a few min- 
utes each day, will keep time from writing its 
record upon your face. 

Instead of the pathetically unsuccessful sub- 

stitute for beauty given by cosmetics, 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


by aiding nature in nature’s own method, gives fresh, wholesome, natural beauty 
to face and neck. It frees the pores of skin-stifling accumulations, induces a 
healthy blood-circulation, softens the muscles and makes the flesh firm but mobile. 
It contains nothing that can promote hair-growth or cause injury to the most deli- 
cate skin. No imitation has the properties of the genuine, and many of the imi- 


tations are actually harmful. Remember the exact name and trade-mark, 


TEST IT WITH SAMPLE AND 
BOOKLET—SENT FREE 


Simply fill in and mail us the coupon, and we will send you a liberal sample, 
together with our illustrated book on Facial Massage, an invaluable guide for the 
proper care of the skin, 


We prefer you to puy of your dealer whenever possible, but 


do not accept a substitute for Pompeian under any 
circumstances. If your dealer does not keep it, we 
will send a so-cent or $1.00 jar of the cream, 


postpaid on receipt of price. 2 


POMPEIAN MFG. CO. 5° areis 


4 84Prospect St. 
34 Prospect Street ¢ Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio ® Gentlemen :— 


- Please send, with- 


out cost to me, one 
©" copy of your book on 
5 o facial massage and a lib- 
This movement applied with Pom- & eral sample of Pompeian 
peian Massage Oream will help fill Massage Cream. 
out hollow, drooping eyelids & 





Pompeian Massage Soap is appreciated by all who 
are particular in regard to the quality of the soap 
they use. For sale by all dealers —25 cents a cake; 
@-cent box of 3 cakes. 
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Beefsteak Room at the Hotel Astor, New York ~ 


“eS 


Refreshing originality of flavor—an indi- 
“\ vidual quality as delicious as it is distinctive 
—is characteristic of 


» MURAD 


CIGARETTES 


Skillful blending of the finest Turkish leaf has given the 
Murad a superiority so pronounced that it is acknowledged by 
the most critical smokers to be the greatest and best of Turkish 
cigarettes. 


“THE METROPOLITAN STANDARD” 


10 for 15 cents 


S. ANARGYROS, Manufacturer, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Wheo ng to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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Hudson, Ohio. 
Ihave used * The Best Tonic™ for 


¢ eral years in my practice and I can- 
not find ite equal for convalescent 
patients, also nursing mothers. 


Herbert C. Waite. M. D. 

















onvalescent 


At no time during a severe sickness is the 
patients vitality at so low an ebb as in commencing 
convalescence. It is then that the system must be 
repaired by building up the wasted tissues and sending 
rich red blood through the veins. The crisis is over, 
but there is danger of relapse. Nothing will do more 
to prevent sinking back into disease and fever than 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


combining as it does the nutritive and digestive elements 
of pure ric barley malt with the quieting and tonic 
effects of the choicest hops. The system easily and 
thoroughly assimilates the nourishment offered in this 
predigested form. The patient is assured peaceful rest, 
and refreshing sleep. At the same time the appetite 
is stimulated, causing a desire for, and making possible 
the digestion of heavier foods, after which the road 
to recovery is short. 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


strengthens the weak, builds up the run down, cheers the de- 
pressed. It will nourish your nerves, enrich your blood and 
invigorate your muscles. It gives sleep to sleepless. relieves 
the dyspeptic and is a boon to nursing mothers. 
25ce at all Druggists— Insist Upon the Original 
Guaranteed under the National Pure Food Law. 
U. S. Serial No. 1921. 


Our illustrated booklet and picture entitled “ Baby’s First 
dventure” sent free on request. 


Pabst Extract Dept. I Milwaukee, Wis. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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F it were not for the notion some psople 
have that ‘‘a safety razor could never 
shave my beard, it's too stiff and my face 

is too tender’’—about every adult male in 
this country would be using a Gillette each 


morning. 
You, whose beard is stiff. 












You, whose face is tender— 
It is to you, this message. Just 
because of these shaving diffi- 


Gillette x 








culties you are destined to be- 


come a Captain in the first rank of Gillette 


Enthusiasts. 


Order of your dealer, preferably. 


make this 30-day offer—if your’s doesn’t 


Most dealers 
» we will. 


Send $5.00 for standard silver-plated set with 12 


double-edged blades in morocco case. 


If you can think 


of doing without it, at the end of a month’s use—we 


will send your money back. 


GILLETTE SALES CO., Room 255 





to-day. 


sands now an 


sixty days. 


a copy, prepaid. 


Times Bldg., New York 


Gilletters whose faces are easy to shave 
can never appreciate the goodness of this 
perfect little shaving instrument as you can— 
for, after a fashion, 
nearly any <ind of a razor. 

The fair thing is not to be prejudiced until 
you've tried—we offer you a thirty days’ op- 
portunity to prove to yourself 
we are telling you only what 
is so 


advantage of it to-day. 


Send for this Book 


It is being read by thou- 
has gone 
through three editions in 
It is worth its 
weight in gold to any man 
who doesn’t wear a beard. 
A postal card will bring you 





they could shave with 


SCIENCE 
SHAVING 


Take 




















“Shibboleth” Neckwear 


Made from the finest quality 


ALL SILK BLACK AND WHITE 
Barathea 


of 





75 cents. 
to you direct is 


into neckwear of quality. 
as is sold by retailers at 50 and 
Our Price when sold 


Woven on 


Our Own Looms 


and fashioned in 


Our Own Shops 
Such 


35 Cents Each 





3 for 


$1.00 





sold direct 





SHIBBOLETH SILK CO., 


Write for illustrated and auantenis Catalogue D 





Made in all desirable shapes in 
black and white. 
A Most Appropriate Gift 

for Any Man 
The only neckwear in the world 


“From Weaver 

to Wearer’” 

1W sages Place 
ew Y 


or 


















first quality genui 
83.00 brush for only 8 


HOME BARBER SUPPLY CO., 


Then you know what it means to have the 
bristles coming out of your shaving brush, 
sticking in the lather and getting on your 
face. Our new Everlasting Aluminum Shaving 
Brush is made so the hairs can never come 
out; by a new method they are cemented 
and set in an aluminum ferrule. Here is our 
guarantee:—Usethis brush one year, then if 
you can pull outa single bristle we will give 
you anew brush free. Brush is made of very 
best French bristle, bande of black ebony. 

vointroduce our catalog of fine 
Sp ecial 4 razors, strops. brushes and 
spec Es os for home shaving we willsend this 25 
brush under a positive guarantee for only ¢ 
This high grade brush retails at from 50 to 75x 
If you want a very elegant brush get our Badger Hair Brush, 
yadger hair, aluminum ferrule, Regular 
0. Write today for either of these brushes 
aud get our handsome catalog free. Money back if not satisfactory 


mS | Shave Yourself? 

















202 E. Madison St., Dept. 3, Chicago, Ill. 








FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


Day or night. You can own a Diamond equal 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one- 
thirtieth the cost. 

BARODA DIAMONDS 

IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first, then pay. 
Catalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps 

THE BARODA COMPANY, 

Dept.N. 280 North State St.,Chicago 
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Press $5. 


‘) eT Cn has ne 
Own 
Cards The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Write factory for 
pas Bog presses, type, paper, cards. 


easy, printed rules 











> 
















? HE shaving soap you use is just 
: as important as the razor. 

7 , Unless you are absolutely sure 
} that your-shaving soap is the dest obtain- 
able, you are more than 

B 

y 


-Se? or 


gate’s Shaving Stick will 
convince even the most preju- 
diced of men, that ours is better 
a than the soap he thought 
NE was best. 

= Better in its moist, creamy, 
skin refreshing lather. 

“a Better in its handsome nick- 
pay. eled box with the convenient 
screw top. 


"een 





Better in its generous size and 
its marked antiseptic qualities. 

















of 4 cents in stamps 
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If you Shave Yourself, We 
| Want you to Write us. 








_ Better in the entire absence of any 
tree or uncombined alkali, which means, 
nothing in the soap to “Smart the face.” 


Better all-round than any shav- 
ing soap has ever been made be- 
i Not just because we say 50, 
but because, with thought and time 


and money, we have made 


justified in experimenting COLG ATES’ it so. 
—your face is worth it. If you have never tried 


Just one trial of Col- SHAUING* STICK® 


Colgate’s, your opinion 
of shaving soaps is 
of little value, for you can 
have no realization of what a 
shaving stick really should be. 

It isn’t enough that a soap 
should make shaving possible, it 
ought to make it a real pleasure. 
That is what Colgate’s does— 
after the very first trial you look 
forward with pleasure to its use. 

Break away from prejudice 
—for the sake of your face, 


your razor and your patience, give 
Colgate’s a trial at once. 

It’s worth your while. 
A Trial Stick (enough for a month's shaving) will be sent you on receipt 


It’s one of the easiest ways of testing this shaving 
soap question, Write Dept. A, COLGATE & CO., 55 John St , New York 
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B. M. BOWER’S NEW_story 








There is no difier- e 
ence of opinion as 
to the greatest 


“ame Range 
Dwellers 


UNDREDS of books make their appearance each year, but comparatively few 
H have that force of character—that subtle heart interest—which makes a 

book stand forth so distinctly from among its fellows. 

In THE RANGE DWELLERS we have a story that will attract wide attention by 
its merits. It is the romance of a chip of the old block who, by compulsion, finds 
himself in the same environment in which his father spent his earlier years, makes 
the same friends and enemies as did his father, and incidentally meets with a 
dainty person, whom by precedent and tradition he ought to hate, but who soon occu- 
pies his heart to the exclusion of all else. The plot is a masterpiece delightfully 
worked out to a very satisfactory ending. 


ee HIS tale is so thoroughly 

7 imbued with the spirit 

of the living, breathing 

. | West, that the reader is likely 

to imagine that he himself is 

cantering over the grassy plains 

O e and imbibing the pure air of the 
prairie in company with Chip, 


Weary, Happy Jack and the 

me other cowboys of the Flying U 

Ranch. The story is a comedy, 

but there are dramatic touches 

in it that will hold the reader 

breathless. Pathos and humor 

BY B. M. BOWER are adroitly commingled and 

the author seems to be as adept 

at portraying one as the other. The ‘“‘Little Doctor’’ makes a very lovable 
heroine, and one doesn’t blame Chip in the least for falling in love with her. The 


book reviewer’s task would be a pleasant one if all his work had to do with such 
wholesome and delightful stories as CHIP, OF THE FLYING U. 

















These stories are profusely illustrated in colors by the celebrated Montana artist, 
Cc. M. RUSSELL. The books are handsomely printed and bound in fine art cloth. 


Price, $1.25 Each. 


STREET & SMITH, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK, 
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MORE’ 


It isn’t a question alone of whether you 
want a better salary—it’s a hard condition 
of life that you must face to protect 
yourself and those dependent upon you. 

Earning more means holding a bettcr 
position—independence, happiness and 
a chance to provide for the future. 

You can’t stand stil.—if you don’t 
want to go backward, you must go for- 
ward—that is, you've got to earn more. 

Thousands upon thousands who once 
held low, poorly paid@positions now earn 
high salaries as a result of letting the 
International Correspondence Schools 
show them how to accomplish the change. 
During December, 1906, 320 students vol- 
untarily reported an increase in salary and 
position as the direct result of I. C. S. 
training. 


HOW TO DO IT. 
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Here is a List of 
Good Positions 


Select the one yon prefer, write a postal to 
The International Correspondence Schools, Box 1199, 
Scranton, Pa., and ask how you can qualify to fill it 
at a good salary. 


Simply select from the list the kind of 
occupation you prefer, writing a postal 
card to the INTERNATIONAL CORRES- 








PONDENCE SCHOOLS, asking how you can 
become a success in that position. By 
return mail you will receive books, liter- 
ature, and helpful advice that will sur- 
prise you. 

Write the postal card to-day. INTER- 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 1199, Scranton, Pa. 


You've got to earn more money. 


The I, C. S. will help you. 
Will you take the start to-day? 





De sure to mention the position you prefer: 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 

Elec. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee's 


Telephone Engineer 
Elec, Lighting Supt. 
Mechan. Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architect’! Draftsman 
Architect 
Structural Engineer 
Bridge Engineer 
Mining Engineer 
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1876 


* FIDELITY OND CASUALTY 60. 


OF NEW YORK 


GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 


1907 











FIDELITY This Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLANEOUS L!NES 
LIABILITY of insurance for THIRTY YEARS, and has built up gradually and prudently A 
ACCIDENT VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. Its annua! income from pre 
HEALTH miums is NEARLY SIX MILLIONS of dollars. Its business is protected by assets of 
QrTrPAMmR nearly EIGHT MILLIONS, including an unearned premium reserve of over THREE MIL- 
STEAM BOILER LIONS of dollars, and a special reserve against contingent claims of over ONE AND 
ELEVATOR ONE-HALF MILLIONS. It has paid over TWENTY-FOUR MILLIONS to its policy 
PLATE GLASS | holders FOR LOSSES. its constant effort is to give its clients not only INSURANCE 
BURGLARY indemnity. but prompt and effective INSPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES 
FLY WHEEL INSURANCE THAT INSURES 





CAPITAL, - $1,000,000.00 


DUMONT CLARKE, 
WM. P. DIXON, 
ALFRED W. HOYT, W.G w, 

jJ. G. McCULLOUGH, 





DIRECTORS: 

WM. J. MATHESON, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
HENRY E.PIERREPONT, GEO. F. SEWARD 
ANTON A. RAVEN. 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns 





SURPLUS, ~- $1,904,775.76 


JOHN L. RIKER 
W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT 











GET DAVERMAN’S NEW BOOK 


Our Big $1.00 Book of Plans 9 5 
Modern Homes,”’ for 


in silver and I4c for 
postage. 


This book contains over 200 designs of practical homes, double 
houses and flats and apartments ranging in price from $800.00 


to $20000.00. The greatest architectural publication in the world 
DAVERMAN’S BUNCALOWS. 
A book ot 50 designs, summer cottages and houses costing from 


$300. 00 to $2000.00. Send 25c and, 6c postage. 








A $1,200.00 COTTACE. 
This bouse has been built over 2,000 times in all parts web od world for $1,200.00 and 
upwards cc 


Full blue print watiin am ~ 
of this house, without change i 0.00 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


Take advantage of our experience as mail order architects-- 
we plan homes for thousands. 


OUR MONTHLY MAGAZINE $1.00. 
Send for Art in Architecture, a magazine 
devoted to home building and furnishing. Sub- 
scription $1.00 a year 
4 H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects. 
Established 1% 


36 Porter Block, Grand Rapids, Mich, 








We want to send you our na catalog, free, postpaid. yy 
describes and illustrate i in colors our “National Leader’ 
and 150 other styles of “Custom Made” Vehicles. Every 
pd we ae goes out on trial, to be returned at our 
i a 2-Year Guaranty 





ive 
4. in every way. tt e builda complete line 
unabonts, Surreys, Pussies, Wagons, - uto 


icles, Harness, eto. us quote pr: 
Write for’ Free Money-Sav fag Catalog. 


Sse G Oinsinnate One 


WITH ORDER 


Send for Free Copy 


100 page book, ‘Success in Specula- 
tion” mailed free on application to 


JOHN A. BOARDMAN & CO., 
53 Broadway, New York City 
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Write 
to-day. 






Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


starte and rune 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 
‘ No other machine can do it successfully for 
be g lack < f original patents owned by us No 


Casal twist motion in our drive. No belt or 
— switch necessary No batteries what- 
re ever, for make and break or jump-spark. 


Water and dust-proof. Fully guaranteed 
MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG CO,, 
94 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A 


mention Ainslee’s 


mation, 
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A BOY'S” 
ACATION ABROA 


oq | DY C.F.KING, dr. 


A DIARY COVERING A SIX WEEKS’ TOUR OF EUROPE, WRITTEN IN AN 
EASY, BRIGHT. ENTERTUNING STYLE BY A Te OLD SCHOOLBOY 
ry HIS FIRST VISIT TO THE OLD WORLD seo 

2. THE BOSTON GLOBE AND OTHER METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPERS 
DECIARE THAT AS A BOOK OF TRAVEL IT IS.A TRUE REVELATIONe= 


NOT A DULL MOMENT '" tae BOOK 


LIFE OW BOARD ENGLISH, ITALIAN AND RUSSIAN STEAMSHIPS AND 
OW EUROPEAN TRAINS DESCRIBED INA GLEEFUL, BOYISH MANNER. 
ALL PHE-POINTS OF INTEREST AND THE SWOHTS OF FOROPE MAY 
BE SEEW AND ENJOYED BY A READING OF THIS UNIQUE BOOK. 


NOTHING LIKE IT EVER PRINTED BEFORE 


Lonvow Paris Luzerne. Ine Aves, Arnens Ano Constantinopce Take On A 
i] New Gurn Wien Descripen In Tuts Youns Aurnor’s Easy, Bovune Spicy Stvue. 
k  ABOVS ACTION ABRUAD /s a book that will be enjoyed abke Ly old and young. 
—_ ILLUSTRATED WITH 68 SPLENDID PICTURES REPRODUCED 
FROM.SNAPSHOTS MADE BY THE AUTHOR. 
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" f RY The book /s printed upon Ish linen bond paper, deckle-edge, bound 
PY irerrrt in ted sik wilh gold mountings and lagped with gold. = 
t sey On sale at all bookstores, or sent postpaid on receipt of price, $150 
ove f THE C.M.CLARK PUBLISHING Co. Boston, MASs. 





1 WANT TO SEND YOU MY 


MAGAZINE 
SIX MONTHS 


FRE = 


I want you to sit down now and, while you are thinking about it, 
write your name on a posal card ane send it tome. In return I will send 
you our handsomely illustrated monthly magazine 


““THE MONEY MAKE 
SIX MONTHS FREE. 


THE MONEY MAKER isa beautiful magazine, printed in two colors, 
and every issue is filled with interesting. help ful articles that will tell you 
how to save money and how to make asafe investment of vour savings. 

It will show you how you can invest small sums—$5.00 and upon ard each 
month—in the safest real estate securities that will return you splendid 
profits. 

It will tell vou how you can buy a lot in New York City—wonderful, money- 
making New Y« Shae by paying a little down and a little each m¢ nth, and ho »w that 
lot should double and treble in value while you are paying for it. 

I will send it promptly at vour request. It won’t cost you a cent, and 
you will be under no obligation whatever. Address either office 


_, W. M. OSTRANDER (Inc.), Real Estate Exclusively 
107 North American Bldg., Philadelphia. Suite 107,25 W. 42d St..New York 
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Arull Quart “Champagne 
ULite as 


Money Back INSTANTLY If Not Pleased. 


Our enthusiasm over this delightful wine prompts us to offer a full trial quart by express prepaid 
at a price that scarcely pays for the expressage and packing. We want to prove to YOU that 


DUROY CHAMPAGNE WINE 


is the most delightful beverage you ever tasted. Can be used plain or with any good carbonated water 
Sold by good dealers everywhere at $8.50 per case of one dozen quarts, or $9.50 per case of two dozen 
pints, or sent prepaid anywhere east of the Rockieson receipt of price. Freight equalized beyond. 


REMARKABLE TRIAL OFFER Send 50c. and we will express prepaid, provided you live east of the Rocky 


Mountains, One Full Quart of this rare and delightful wine. Try it—use it all 
if you like—if not satisfied Just Say So, and we will return your money. Only one bottle to any one address at 
this price. Here is a chance to get acquainted with rea/ wine quality at less than cost. WRITE TODAY. 


THE DUROY @ HAINES CO., 24 Columbus Avenue, SANDUSHY. Ohio 















sett» DIG MONS Credit 


YOU UAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR WATCH, or present one as a gift to some loved one. We send on approva! whatever 
you select from our beautiful catalog. If pleased, pay one-fifth on delivery, balance in 8monthly payments. Written guarantee given, We 


Estd | Old Reliable Original Diamond and Watch Credit House | ™&e ® or 810 do the work of 850. A Diamond 


is a good investment. It increasee in value 10 


BROS. & ©. 1858 | Dept. 9 $2 to 98 State St., Ch U1. | to 20% annually. Catalog free. Write to-day 
STERLING RAZORS The Quickest Road to 
@ FAME AND FORTUNE 
Send us your poems today. 
We will compose the music, 
Your song may be worth 


SAFETY AND OLD STYLE 
W a | T | N G Thousands of Dollars 
; Accept no offer before reading 


Safety 24 blades, Old Style, 12 blades. The Razor 
that pays for itself. All blades kept sharp always, 
Music, Song and Money. It is free 
HAYES IIUSIC CO., 22 Star Building, CHICAGO 


free. Write today for book that tells you about it. 


$3,000. 510.000. 


INTHE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We will teach vou by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and 
Insurance Business, and appoint vou 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage com- 
pany in America. 
_ Representatives are making ®3,000 to 810.000 a vear without any investment of capital 
ities open to YOU. By our system you can make monev in a few weeks without interfering 
pation. <A thorough Commercial Law Course free to each Representative 
Write for 62 page book Free. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, - - 495 Reaper Block, CHICAGO 







































Excellent opportun- 
with your present occu- 
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Classified Advertising 


Sy VOMMENCING the next issue (April) of 

4ti Arnsvee’s a classified advertising depart- 
ment will be started. We invite all rep- 
utable advertisers to come in. There will 





be no display—all advertisements will be set 
in uniform type. There will be three 
columns to the page. Each line will average about five 
words. The minimum space accepted four lines, the max- 
imum thirty lines. The rate will be $1.00 a line. Copy 
must be in our office not later than the 28th of February 
for the April issue. Some of the classifications under which 
you can have your advertisement are: 


Real Estate Business Opportunities 

Agents and Help Wanted Banking, Bonds and Mortgages 
Post-cards, Books Telegraphy 

Household Goods Schools 

For Men Musical Instruments and Music 
Seeds, Poultry and Live Stock | Women’s Apparel and Toilet 
Patents and Lawyers Articles 

For the Figure Office Supplies 

Miscellaneous Cameras and Supplies 


For those who wish a larger circulation we will make a 
special combination rate for AinsLee’s, THE Poputar and 
SmirH’s magazines of $2.00 a line. The rate can be had 
only when the three publications are used the same month 
or not more than one month apart. The same rules and 
classification stated above for Atnstee’s will also apply for 
THe Poputar and Smiru’s. 

The April Poputar will close February 20th, April 
Arnstee’s February 28th, and May Smirn’s March 8th. 

For $2.00 a line you can reach over 3,500,000 people 
—the cheapest and best advertising mediums on the market. 
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MARCH WINDS (Established 187y.) 
are powerless to harm the skin and complexions of : 
those who acquire the good habit of daily using ‘Cures While You Sleep.”’ 
ny om rat Borsted LS gins Ps oy the beg and a 
safest of soothing and_ healing toilet powders. 

Mennen’s is a satisfying finish of a delightful Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
shave, the most essential item ona lady’s toilet table, 


and in the nursery indispensable. Bronchitis, Cc Oo u g h s 6 


Put up in non-refillable boxes, for your protection. If ® e 
Mennen's face is on the cover, it's genuine and a guaran D hth CS t h 
tee of purity. Delightful after shaving. Sold every ip erta, atarrn. 


where, or by mail 25 cents. Sample free. 













GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark,N. J. Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
"hes Ge tone shah on oun Via which for a quarter of a century has earned un- 
Garena’ ete tear Act, June 30, 1906, | qualified praise. Restful nights are assured at 
once. Cresolene is a Boon to 

Asthmatics. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 

Send Postal for Descriptir 
Boolslet 

Cresolene Antiveptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, of your 
druggist or from us, 10c. 
in stamps. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Leeming-Miles Bidg., Montreal, 
anada 

















Mrs. 


Graham’s Kosmeo 


Creates a Perfect Complexion 


Kosmeo is a dainty, snow-white, sweet smelling cream, delight- 
ful to use. 

It immediately cools and soothes a burning, sensitive skin, and 
heals a rough,c happed or otherw ise irritated skin inone application. 

Itis an absol lute protection for men, women and children from 

sunburn, freckles and tan; excellent for men’s use after shaving. 

Kosmeo cleanses the pores thoroughly and promotes a healthy 
circulation, thus removing the cause of pimples and blackheads. It 
makes the flesh firm and the skin smooth and clear, free from wrinkles 
and glowing with health. 
Price 50 cents. At all dealers, or sent by mail postpaid. 


A Sample Box of Kosmeo and Booklet Free 
Mrs. Gervaise Graham, 1301 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 
























DR. WHITEHALL’S 


RHEUMATIC CURE 


RELIEVES RHEUMATISM 


If you wish to try it we will send you a sample without cost. 
Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and private practice by 
physicians has demonstrated the fact that it removes the acid from the system, 
checks the formation, and dissolves recent deposits. : 
-) It costs nothing to try the remedy that gives results. Write to-day for a trial 
WY, Yes fal Lp P PY box. Sold by all druggists at 50 cents or by 
Z Ve <—*—, The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 316 N. Main Street, South Bend, Ind. 
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Buffalo Lithia | 
Water 


Has for Thirty Years been Recognized by the Medical Profession as 
an Invaluable Remedy in Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria of Preg- 
nancy, Renal Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism and all Diseases 
Dependent upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. Time adds to the 
Voluminous Testimony of Leading Clinical Observers. 

Dr. John V. Shoemaker, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Materta Medica and Therapeutics in 


the Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia. See Medical Bulletin, July, 1902. Gives full clinical 
notes of nine cases of Albuminuria of Pregnancy and three cases of Puerperal Convulsions in which 


y sy ically used with gratifying results, and adds: 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ("1,0 hctitual we of ’ 
by women who areenceinte is a commendable precaution against BUEFALO LITHIA WATER 


ihe occurrence of Puerperal Convulsions.’’ 


Dr. Cyrus Edson, A. M., M. D., Health Commissioner, New York City and State, President 
Board of Pharmacy, New York City, Examining Physician, Corporation Council, New York City, 


GtC., w :; * ribe ith benefit in Bright’ 
biscacg ft have prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER "> &"* benefit in Brisnt's 


Medical testimony of the highest order, attesting the value of this water in the other diseases mentioned, 
mailed to any address. For sale by grocers and druggists generally. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, Virginia. 


COLLIERS RETRACTS 


Oppenheimer Treatment Sustained 


The issue of Collier's Weekly for January sth 
acknowledges injustice done to the Oppenheimer 
Treatment, and publishes a statement of the work 











A Happy 
Marriage 











Depends largely on 
a knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and 





Sex and their relation to life and being done by the Oppenheimer Institute. 
health. This knowledge does not come — 
inte lligently of itself, nor correctly from The Literary Digest of January sth also states: 
ordinary everyday sources. “We have interviewed a number of prominent 
physicians in New York City who have had expe- 
4 rience with the Oppenheimer treatment and who 
€ <X<O Og y stated that the results obtained through it have 
(Mlustrated) been satisfactory from a medical standpoint.”’ 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D.., 
imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one The Oppenheimer Treatment for 
volume ; i i i 
ace ace Alcoholism is available wherever 
<nowledge oung Man Shou ave 
Knowledge a You sband Should Have i ici ici 
Gosrieeess Rees earns Cave eo peneticing pripelsion. 
nowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son s . 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. For details write 


Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 


Knowledge i j 
‘uowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, e | S 


Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Ilustrated, $2.00 Dept. G, 159 West 34th St. 


Write for “ Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents, 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept 85 Phila., Pa. New York City 



















































IN USE 
100 YEARS 


England’s 
Favorite Dentifrice 


Will make 
sound. 
gums. 


Jewsbury & Brown’s 


ORIENTAL 


TOOTH PASTE 


Imparts a delicate fragrance to the 
breath. Contains the most valuable 
vegetable antiseptics for cleansing 
the mou. Sold in Pots and Tubes, 
t all good stores, 
Sole Importing Agents: 
F.R. Arnold & Co., New York 
Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago 


your teeth pearly white and 
Removes tartar, preserves the 





AINSLEE’S will amply 


which this magazine is awaited every month by its 
rapidly increasing number of readers.—Pittsburg 
Press. 


al- 
and 


AINSLEE’'S is a bright, enterprising magazine. It 
ways has a very full and varied table of contents, 


AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 





satisfy the anticipation with 


prevides a colleetion of absorbing tales.—Boston Herald. 
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CHEW.. 


Reeman's 


THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin « 
Gum + « 


Cures tndigestion 
and Sea-sickness. 





All Others are Imitations 
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Rider Agents Wanted | 


in eac town to ride and exhibit sample 


a 









Write 40 Special Offer | 


"Fett A $10 to $ 7 


Models } 
g0 out t-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. j 
1905 & 1906 Models 


$7 to $1 


all of best makes 
id - 310 $8 
ge All Makes and aoe 


mels, good as new $3t o $8 
Great Factor y Clearing Sale. 
We Ship on Aperoves without a cent 


deposit, the frei ne and allow : 
a TEN ‘pats FREE Ee RIAL ‘ 
Misesconsper-huqisenoqnivien etc. ‘ 
half usual prices. Do — buy till 
u get our aialces. Write at onc 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.N i10Chicago 








AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W.- D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO,, 


LTD.. 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YOR CITY 
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I. WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
your occupation, I will teach you the Real 
Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company in your town: 
start you in a profitable business o yourown, 
and help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity for men without 
gapital to become independent for life. 

uable book and full particulars free. 
Write today. Address nearest o 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY co. 


904 Maryland Bullding, Washington, D. C. 


5. R. MARDER 904 Athenaeum Building, Chicago, UL 











President 
























Dwight, Lil. 

Marion, Ind. 
Lexington, a 
Portland, 

Grand Rapids. Mich. 
265 So. College Av. 





Dec 
211 N. Capitol Si. 


Buffalo, N 





For Liquor and 


St. Louis, Mo. 
2808 Locust St. 
be og. Neb., 
- Carns & 25th Ste. 
North Oeaways N. 


Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


White Plains, N.Y. 
c oe mbua, ©. 
87 N. Dennison Ave. 
Philadeiphin, Pa. 
812 N. Broads Rt. 
Harrisburg, Pa 


Pittaburg, Pa 
4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence. R. 
Richmond, Va. 
Toronto, Ont., 


HM. an 
London, England. 





-¥. 
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For SPRAINS Use 


OND 


EXTRACT 


The Standard for 60 Years 


Nothing else will so quickly relieve 
a sprain as POND'S EXTRACT. Bind 
the injured wrist. arm or ankle in acotton 
bandage and keep the bandage congipatly 
moist with POND’S EXTR 


POND'S EXTRACT is the greatest 
all-round household remedy ever 
produced and should be in every 
home ready for instant use, 












Get the Genuine. 
Sold only in orig 
inal sealed bot- 
tles — Never 


in bulk, 


Illus- 
trated book- 
let, * First Aid 
to the Injured,” 








LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agnts 
Dept. 6 78 Hudson Street, New York, 

















JUST PUBLISHED! 


AT Tee Sou At the 


THE MAHARAJA 


Court 
of the 
Maharaja 


By 
LOUIS 
TRACY 





Tracy has written many excellent novels, all 
wie h are worthy of the highest praise and well 
ve their popularity, but in the latest book by 
ae ‘y to make its appearance in this country 

THE COURT OF THE MAHARAJA”—he has 

en us a volume that is, without exaggeration, a 
masterpiece. There is a wealth of action of the 
Most strenuous kind and it deals in a very attractive 
manner with a theme that has been but little exploited. 


12mo, Cloth Retail, $1.25 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
Publishers’ Agents, NEW YORK CITY 


























AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER _ 


A FREE TRIAL 


If you suffer from 


SORE THROAT 


you can be relieved and 
cured by 


Hydrozone 


which has the endorsement of 
thousands of doctors, who have 
successfully used it in their prac- 
tice. 

Hydrozone is absolutely 
harmless. 


In order to convince you that 
Hydrozone is a_ remarkably 
efficient remedy, which gives 
the most gratifying results, I will 
send 


A 25c, BOTTLE FREE 


(Only one to a family) 


to anyone sending 10 Cents to 
me to cover forwarding charges, 


naming this publication and 
Stating they have not used 
Hydrozone. 


Sold by leading druggists. None 
genuine without my signature. 


Chemist and Graduate of the ‘‘Ecole Centrale 
des Arts et Manufactures de Paris’’ (France) 


57 Prince Street, New York City 


FREE!—Valuable booklet on how totreat diseases 
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Shutter SV Auto. 








Rrice $10.0 oJ 








of cameras. 


the Premo Film Pack— 











Film Premo No. i 


Explains its great popularity in these specifications. 
Consider them closely. They comprise all essen- 
tial points in purchasing a film camera. 

ilm Premo No. | is the lightest and most compact 
The easiest to load in daylight. Takes 
—a guarantee of convenience. 
S quipped with a fine double rectilinear lens and 
single valve automatic shutter. 

Verily these points at the dealers’. 

Then you ll buy a Film Premo No. a 


31 x 4}, $10.00; 3} x 54, $12.50. 
4x5, $12.50. — 


Our new illustrated catalogue 
mailed on request 


Rochester Optical Co. 
19 South Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 











A Dream of Fair Women 


(TENNYSON) 
N Art Portfolio containing 10 pictures 
of beautiful women representing differ- 
ent types from the 


Oriental Beauty 
to the Cowboy Girl of 
the Wild West. All 
made in the most beauti- 
ful and artistic colors. Size 
7x 10 inches, made on art- 
ist stippled paper. Very ap- 
propriate for framing, and just 
the thing for your den. 

Sent prepaid together with 
our Art Catalog containing 
illustrations of over 300 mas- 
terpieces upon receipt of 


50¢. 


U.S. Pounes. Commer, P.O. Money 











Order or np S der. We are the 
publishers fe ie igre line of Den Pic- 
tures in the W Address 


THE “WHITE CITY ART COMPANY, 
338A Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


FRE A Pen eae ng entitled “The First Monday” or ‘*Mother 
Eve's Washing On the Line" given free with each order 


This picture alone sells for 25c. everywhere. It's a good one. 





























are the fastest and safest boats built. 


The ideal boats for pleasure, 
summer resorts, boat liveries, 
etc. Send for catalogue. 

The W. H. Mullins Co., 
825 Franklin &t., Saiem, Ohio, 


Motor Boats, Row Beate, 
like a life boat, they are absolutely safe and can’t sink. Faster, more buoyant, practically inde- 
structible—they don’t leak, crack, dry out or wear out, aud every boat is absolutely guaranteed. 





Made of pressed steel plates, with air chambers in ye | 


























Diamonds - Jewelry - Watches 


You GetCreditatCash Prices ,S4¥ what ru WANT 








B211—Flat Belcher Diamond Ring 





B200—Engraved Belcher Diamond Ring . 


B208—Tiffany Diamond Ring . « $40.00) —NOexpenseto you Ex- 
No,75—Fancy Engraved Diamond Ring + 15,00] mination WELCOME If 
R106_—Tiffany Belcher Diamond Ring . 20. = pleased—pay what you 


. 35. 
#168—Crown Mounted Diamond Kar Serews 85. oo 


wish down. Balance, a 
little everymonth. easily 
JEWELRY BOOK FREE 


2.50 
Noe WRITE for it TODAY 









The Walker-Edmund Co., AS 


The KO 


Kodak Catalogues at the 
dealers or by mail. 


5-103 State St.,Chicago 









DAK METHOD of Tank 


Development has succeeded, not simply 
because of its convenience, but because 
it gives better results than are possible 
by the dark-room method. 


The Experience is in the Tank. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N, Y., The Kodak City. 
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AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 


You can 
save the boat factory’s 
big profit and the cost of la- 
bor. 21,311 amateurs—many 
as inexperienced as you — built 
boats last year by the Brooks System 
of exact size patterns and illustrated 
instructions. 


pu owN Boar 








































Our Big Free 
Catalog gives 
complete _ infor- 
mation about 
building boats, all kinds and sizes—Canoes 
—Sailboats — Rowboats and Launches — 
quotes prices on patterns — knock-down 
frames with patterns to finish and complete 
knock-down boats ready to put together. 

REDUCED PRICES. Patterns of all Rowboats 
and Canoes, $1.50 to $2.00. Launches and 

Sailboats 20 ft.and under, $4 to $5. From 21 
to 30 ft. inclusive, $5.00 to $10.00. 

Our patterns and the materials 
cost but a trifle compared to 
atactory built boat. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Don't 
fail to send for catalog. 


BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. 


Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building, 


1402 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich., U. S. A. 
Formerly of Bay Clty, Mich: 





YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 
One Complete Nickled 
TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 
Sent postpaid for 25cts. Address, 


CHARLES W. OLIVER, 133 William St., New York 






ing about the poor light they have!” 


















house in the county 
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“Everyone Exclaims About Our Lights!” 


“THE LAMPS are splendid. Everyone exclaims about the amount of light they give,’’ writes Mrs. W. T. Reese, 
Tiffin, Ohio. ‘‘My city friends visiting here say they are as good as Gas. In fact, my home is now considered the best- 
lighted house in the county. Why, when we go visithn 


'he Angle Lamp is the new method of burning common kerosene oil, and is as different 
from the ordinary lamps in results as it is in appearance. 1t makes common kerosene the best, 
the cheapest and the most satisfactory of all lighting methods Safer and more reliable 
than gasoline or acetylene, yet as convenient to operate as gas or electricity 


THE ANGLE LAMP 


is lighted and extinguished like gas. May be turned high or low without odor. No smoke, no 
danger. Filled while lighted and without moving Requires filling but once or twice a week. It 
floods a room with its beautiful, soft, mellow light that has no equal 

And yet the lamp actually pays 
sidered the cheapest of all lighting methods, burns but about 5 hours on a quart of oil, the Angle 
burns a full 16 hours on the same quantity. But send for our catalog **68” explaining the new prin- 
ciples employed in this lamp, and for our propositi 


Wouldn't you like to have your home admiringly referred to by your neighbors as ‘the best-lighted 
if you 4new such a light would cost so »uch less than your present system as 
to pay for itself in a few months’ use? then write for catalog “68” describing The Angle Lamp fully 
ind listing 32 varieties from $1.80 up. It is free for asking 


THE ANGLE MFG. CO., 78-80 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 






PARKER PENS 
Can’t Sneeze Ink 


because the "Lucky Curve" returns ink 
to reservoir when pen is returned to 


the pocket. Always clean. 
PARKER PENS 
Can’t Cough Ink 

because the Spear-head Ink Controller 


regulates the flow of ink perfectly. No 
blots. 


PARKER PENS 
Can’t Break Caps 


because they have the only Anti- 
Break Caps ever applied to fountain 
pens. Last for years. 

These are three of many reasons why 
you should use a Parker Fountain 
Pen—exclusive features which make 
it the Perfect Pen. 

Over 10,000 dealers sell Parker Pens 
and give Insurance Policies on them for 
one year. Let me send you Art Cat- 
alogue and further information you 
will be glad to have. 

GEO. S. PARKER 
THE PARKER PEN CO. 
62 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
Canadian Agents: 

BUNTIN, GILLIES & CO., Ltda. 

Hamilton and Montreal. Price Price 


$2.50 $5.50 


























‘*The Book of the Hour.”’ 


MINERAL WEALTH 


shows how the prosperity of this country has been co- 
incident with the development of its mineral resources. 
The discovery of Gold in America and its production to 
date. Late details of 


WESTERN, SOUTHERN 
and MEXICAN MINES. 


Prepared in an interesting style and condensed form. 
Gives important mineral statistics and advice on mining 
investments. Contains Judge Goodwin’s answer to 
Daniel Guggenheim. Is especially valuable at present 
time when mining is attracting so much attention. A 
limited edition, bound in cloth, has just been published. 
Single copies will be mailed upon receipt of 10 cents, 


WM. B. MUCKLOW, Publisher, 10 Wall St., New York. 


g our neighbors of an evening it is hard to keep from exclaim- 


for itse(f. For while the ordinary round-wick lamp, oy | con- 
amp 


sition for selling on 
20 DAYS’ TRIAL 
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219 W. 7TH STREET 




















Are You Too Thin? 


For only 15 minutes a day's 
practice in your own room upon 
special exercises that I will give 
you, you can be ow plump, 
wholesome, rested and attractive, 
Nature intended you to be—why 
should you not? The following 
are extracts from the weekly ree 
ports of my pupils: 

“Just think, Miss Cocroft, I have 

gained 25 pounds 

“Before I took up your work, I 
could not eat anything without 
the greatest distress, and now I 
think I can digest tacks. Iam 
so happy.”* 

“Every exercise and movement has 
accomplished just what we 
wanted.”’ 

““My bust, neck and chest have 
filled out beautifully and I carry 

" myselt like another woman.”’ 

vu have done more for me than 
dc xctors have done in 20 years, 
My constipation is entirely re- 
lieved and my nerves are so 
rested."* 


I have built up thousands of women— 
why not you? ou will be so much 
more attractive 7 so much better satis- 
fied with yourself. 

z cannot . your particular case | will 


tell you - y information and advice 
are entirely free. Send 10 cents for instructive booklet, with card 
for your dressing table showing correct lines of a woman's figure. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. M 57 Washington St., Chicago 
Author of “Character as Expressed im the Rody,” Ete. 








~ 
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Geisha Diamonds 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillian | 
they equal the genuine, standing all test an 
uzzle experts. One twentieth the expense. 
mt free with privilege of examination, 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT, CO. 


Dept. G, 201 E. Van Buren Street, - Chicago, Ill. 


ONG POEMS WANTED 


also Musical Compositions. We pay Roy- 
alty, Publish and Popularize. We compose 
and arrange music FREE of charge. Send 
us your work, Established 1863 

CEO. JABERC MUSIC CO. 
CINCINNATI 0. | 





Denatured Grain Alcohol is Cheap Now 


GLOGAU’S |. 
ALCOHOL - GAS STOVE | 


Express Paid 
_, IMPROVED 


Can do everythir 


MODEL, 
and more than a gas 
stove does pensable for nur- 
sery, sick-room, camping, shaving; curl 
ing or flat iron; for tourists, boarders; 
light housekeeping, or 
gasis not available or des 
le. V Icohol into gas, 
creasing its efficiency 8 ti ghs but 802, Cons 
sumes but a few cents’ worth of alcohol an hour, 
Will boil quart of water in 9 minutes. Smokeless and odorless 
Uses all grades of alcohol. Simple; cannot get out of order 
Safe; will sustain weight of 100|bs Extinguishes instantly (blows 
out like a candle). Non-explosive. Solid Spun Brassand NICKEL 
ATED. Protecte:! by Asbestos lining. Sent anywhere. Express 
paid, @1. Beware of dangerous imitations. 
OUR NAME. Agents Wanted. 


venuine is stamped with 
Glogau & Co., 1306 Dickey Bldg., Chicago J 
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e+...» For Only Cc. 
This beautiful Solid Gold-Filled Ring, 
with monogram of any one, two or three 
letters you wish, engraved by hand, is 
our masterpiece, and has our guarantee for 
years. Remember, this is not a “plated” 
ring, but has a heavy solid gold shell 
which will stand any test. If you have 
dealt with us before you know what this 
means; if you have not ask your friends 
—they know. The hand-engraving of 
the monogram, for which we make no 
charge, would cost at least 50 cents at a 
jeweler's Give finger measurement 
(piece of paper or size number) and ini- 
tials you wish engraved The ring will 
be prepared and sent immediately. You 
can get one from us for only 49c., 
if you will agree to hand the tickets we 
send with the ring to yourfriends. If you 
will give us your word of honor that you 
will do this, mail 49¢, in stamps and we will forward ring by 
feturn mail If you do not care to comply with above condi 
tions, then price of this ring is $2.0¢ Be sure to mention ini- 
tials and size wanted Adc dress at once, 
We will send you ring postpaid 


DEFIANCE JEWELRY COMPANY 
65 West Broadway, New York 


and write your name 
and address very plainly 


This BEAUTIFUL HAR Swiren FREE 
ON EASY C¢ ONS. 

Send ock *} your hair,and we will maila 
Y4-oz., 22-in. short stem fine human hair 
switch to match If you find it big bargain, 
mit $1. so in ten days, or sell 3 switches 
ind get your own free. Special shades trifle 
more. Inclose 5c postage. Send sample for 
stimate and free beauty book. Mrs.Ayer’s 
Hair Emporium, Dept. A41, 17 
a 8t., Chicago, LIL 





























Sass 


I Con Roles Your Flesh | 


Would you like to reduce it by natural means and 
in a dignified manner? 

I have reduced 7,000 women in the past 3 years 
by a series of simple en practiced in the privacy 
of their own rooms and by use of merely a rational 
diet which will not weaken. 

I canreduce you and at the same time strengthen the stom- 
ach, heart and relieve you of such chronic ailments as rheu- 
matism, constipation, weak nerves and such difficulties 


as depend upon good circulation, strong nerves, strong musc 
good blood, correct breathing. 


You can be as gooda 
figure as any woman of 
your acquaintance -no 
drugs, no medicine. 

‘I have reduced 81 pounds 

under your instruction. 

There is not a wrinkle in ‘ 

my face and my husband ; 

says! look like the girlhe | Mime =: 

married. You can imagine 

how happy I am 

“You have simply saved my \ 

life, Miss Cocroft Iwasa & 

nervous wreck when I began 

my work with you 

‘I have reduced 65 pounds in 

five lessons. I haveonly 10 

more pounds to, reduce to 

reach your goal.’ 

Send 10 cents for instruc- 











tive booklet; with card for 

your dressing table, showing 

correct lines of a woman’s 

figure in poise. 
SUSANNA COCROFT 

Dept.34 57 Washington St., Chicago 

NOTE—As President of the Physical Culture Extension Work 


oy 


fr 
MISS COCROFT AT HER DESK 














in America, Miss Cocroft needs no further introduction. 
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| WE KNOW YOU CAN BUILD THIS 
BOAT FROM PIONEER PATTERNS 











ACK skill with tools or lack of confidence in yourself 
| ers nothing We take all the risk of failure. We 
4 antee your success because Pioneer Patterns are so 
fect and penagee al we know you will be successful 
W yntident of this that we will give you 30 
days’—a fats mouth’ strial. If you are then dissat i 


’atterns are not all we claim for them simple, easy t 

hor hly practical, just return them and get your 
t question or quibble 

It y have not time or inclination to build from patterns, it is 





ack withou 








nuch easier to build on Pioneer Kuock-Down 

frames which include perfect parts fitted, tested, 
set up complete in our shops, then knocked down for 
5 You have merely to reasse mble them. 
I s done for you. Only comm Ils needed 
I 4 nstructions for finishing absolutely fe with frames 
iy building your own boat you save two-thirds the boatbuilder's 
Pioneer Knock-Down frames save nearly their entire cost 


ht alone 
Take advantage of this offer today, build your 
boat complete from Pioneer Patterns or knock- 
down frames, before spring, in your spare hours. 













Write today for free or send 25¢ for hig 100-page 9x12 book on 
t P ) 00 illustrations of 40 ity f boat 
ther practical in mation. Money hack if n atistied 





renee as & Pattern Co., Wharf 57, Bay City, Mich. 


Ofion Pictures | 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY as our in- 
struction Book and ‘‘ Business Guide” tells all. 
We furnish Complete Outfits with Big Adver- 
tising Posters,etc. Humorous dramas brimful 
= wags b po history, religion, temperance 

k and songs illustrated. One man can doit. 
Ast tonishing Opportunity in any locality for 
a man with a little m ae to show in churches, 
school houses, lo halls, theatres, etc. 
Profits $10 to over $100 per night, Others 
do it, why not you? It's easy; write to us 
and we'll tell you how. Catalogue ie free 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY C0., 463 Chemical Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 











IT PAYS BIG 
To Amuse The 
Public With 











“Can take a pound a day offa patient, or putiton. Other 

ma may te mporaenty alleviate, but this is sure and perma- 

nent. N. ¥. Son 189 end for lectur ‘Great subjects of Fat,” and 

B “No Dicting No Hard Work 

DR. JOHN WILSON CIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 

For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 

Har «and Positive. NO FAILURE. Pong reduction is assured— 
' to ata One OO. = Mail or office, 1870 

Kroadway, New York. TION GUARANTEED, 

at nanent"—N. Y Herald. July 9, 93 

“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the reengnized authority.”—N. Y. Press, 1899 

Beware of Imitators. 














AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE is becoming more popular 
with every issue. It presents fiction of a most en- 
tertaining nature—the kind which appeals to discrim- 
inating readers.”"—Argus, Montpelier, Vt. 


9 WEST 
STREET, 


AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 
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Write Today For This Beautifut 


FREE Pillow Top 


For Pyrography 


Size 17 x 17 in.; plainly Made 
. : of Real Plush—your 
stamped, with choice choice 
/ of Old 

of Indian Maiden or Ly" Sg 
Julia Marlowe Designs 
80 that anyone can burn 
it witn handsome effect , 
























SPECIAL 82% 5259 t- $1.60 


This splendid outfit, partly shown above, is complete for burn- 
ing on plush, wood, leather, ete. Inctades fine Platinum Poin 


t nion Cork, Bottle, Alcoho * Lam two e 

Practice Wood ard full directions. alt in neat loatheretee” ~ 

Ask your dealer, or we will send C. 6. D. hen cash accompanies 
order for No. 97 outfit we include free our cunage! Pelican Instruction 

Handbook (price 25c), the mostcomplete pyrography book published. 


Assortment A Only $1.75 


If bought by the piece would cost you $2.5 
Inchides : One Handkerchief Box, size 6 x 6 
inches; one Glove Box, 4 x 11% inches; 
one hand-turned round Jewelry Box; 
one Oval Picture Frame; one Ameri 
an Girl Panel, 8 x 11% inches; one 

oval Match Hanger, 12 inches hig! 
nd three Small Panels in assurted 
designs, all pieces made of best 
three-ply basswood and beautifully 
stamped in late and popular designs, all 
realy for decorating. If Outfit No. 97 and this 


assortment are ordered — $3 20 
our special price for both is only . WE e 


wets for ser FREE Sanne ets 


ay he largest 
log @ver issued. Write for it today. 
THAYER & OHANDLER, 
160-164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chieage, Tl 
“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” 





WHEN YOU BUILD use 
Con rete Blocks 


Make them yourself. Save half the 
“t e furnish instructions and 
uipment at small e¢ 


peTTYJoNN | 
MACHINE 


the «tandard, simple, cheap, thor 
oughly prac tien Sand. water 
niy materials required = ne andsome, comfert 
RITE Us NOW 





Portland Cement 
able, durable. Worth careful investigation 


THE PETTYJOHN COMPANY, eee oy Sixth St., TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


CANASTOTAN Y. 
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Let Me Prove That 
10 Acres .&. Irrigated Land 
wit $250.0 wan For You 


















E. W. SHUTT, President 


Rio Grande Land, Water & Power Co, $250 a month. 





I Will Sell It To You For 
$2.50 a Week 


Irrigated, under : 
cultivation, ready Wr J pe ae in shie aueall pace Teannot 
to earn at least remit 


Not in all the wortd have I 
ever heard of so good an op- 
Canal portunity for men of small 








tell you all the steps that have 
been raged = safeguard your 
money in every w 

This is inv axtme af — not specula- 

tion—yet you get returns equal to those 

from auocesetul speculation, 

And allthe while youare secured against 

loss by the finest farm land in the world, 















































‘OU know, or can easily learn from United States 
Y sacra Keports, that irrigated lands in the 
@ year per acre over and above the entire 

cost of cultivating them. 

Anyone who knows the country will tell you that 
absolutely the surest, saiest way in the world to gain 
a large and permanent income for a small 
outlay is to get hold of a few acres of irriga- 
ted land in the Great Southwes 


a few hundred dollars and it has been necessary for 
the investor to live on the land and develop it. 

Now, my company makes it possible for you to 
get ten acres of the finest irr igated land in the world 
If you can save 62.50 a w 

You can go and live on it —absolutely assured of 
an income from it @lone of 63,000 to 810,000 every 
year without fail. 

Or you can remain in your present position and 
add that much to what you earn 

For my company will « -ultivate your property for 
a small share of the crops. 

You don't have to know a thing In the world 
about farmin, 

Now, I can and will prove allthis from the 
uighest authorities in the land. 

All you have to do is — write me and say 
“Prove to me that ten acres of your land w iit LU 
net from 83,000 to 610,000 a year above all cost of 
cultivating It.” 
have the proof, so read what my company 
will do for you. 
* « & 


I will deliver to you at once a Secured Land 
Contract for ten acres of irrigated land 
in the Rio Grande Valley. 

You must pay myc my ad 62.50 a week 
or as much more as y«¢ 

Instead of your hav hy = pay interest 
on wtp =| payments, I agree, for my 
company, to pay you ’% per annum on 
the ey! you pay in. 

lso bind my company to fully irrl- 
aks our land and turn itover to you 
under fullcultivation whenever you 
desire to mature your contract. & 

0a week willmature your con- Sabinal 
trac tin 10 years. 2 

But after you have paid #2.50 a week ‘ 
for three years, or the same total amount 
in a shorter time, 1 agree and bind my 
company to loan you enough money to # 
make all future payments and mature ¥ 
your contrac 

Remember, “the tand will be fully trrigaved and 
completely under ¢ ultivation, so your first year’s 
crop should net you enough over and 2 bove the cost 

of cultivating it to fully pay your loa: 

You would then own your land cutrinks and have 
an assured income of from 83,000 to 810.000 a year. 

Can —_ hope In any other way as safe and sure as 
this to have so large an income in a few years! 

) 





Great Southwest, in selected crops, will net @300 


Old Albuquerque, 
t. 
But always before it has required at least ALBUOQUERG UBS 


and your interest in water-rights that no 
man could buy fora million dollars 


















SANDOVA: ‘o} There is no question like finding god or 
- Alameda st: iking oll about this proposition. 
Martinezd The land is there for all time 


The water is there forall time to nourish 
an‘ fertilize it. 
You don’t have to dig In the ground deeper 
than to plant see 
&.. There are no insects that destroy crops in this 
y) country. 
The: e is no chance for drought. 

There is no chance known to man fora single 
crop failure, ever, 

And the abundant crops of large andinevery other 
way superior hays, grains, vegetables and fruits are 
equaled in only a very few favored spots, such as the 
Rocky Ford country. But Lam going to prove by case 
after case that net returns from ten acres of this prop- 
erty rarely are as low as 83,000 a year and often as high 
by as $10,000, according to the kind of crops. 

The difference is not according to location of iand or 
season or anything of that kind 
The land is near a prosperous and growing city — 

Albuquerque— the largest city in New Mexico. 
is Our main irrigation canal to run through the city. 

e main line of She Banta Fe Railroad runs through 
our land from end to 

er And our own elec’ trie Tine isto supply additional cheap 
o | PS and convenient transportation to every section of these 
] Valencia) ~ lands. 

) If you want to see the country for yourself, you can go 

with the next party I take to look at the property. Or you 

and your friends can band together and send a repre- 
sentativ 

Orlw im send you names of prominent men who have gone 

or will go and you can ask them what conditions they find. 
é But this is the merest outline of what | will show you in 
etail. 

There are many features of this Secured Land Contract 
that make it safe and profitable which | haven't space to 
touch upon. 

I am only ottennting to make it clear to you that if you 
can possibly save 82.50 a week you can have an assured three to 
ten thousand dollar income in a few years. 

Don't doubt—I have proof 
have promised to lay it before you. All you have to do is to 
write for it—that can’t cost you a cent more than postage 
And as fast as the maiis can carry. I will send you proof that 
as sure as crops grow where climate, soll and water conditions 
"Fy are perfect, you can be financially independent in a few years. 
=x 







* 

Now, not to hurry your decision in the least, but to protect the price, 
write me personally at once. 
For after the first lot of ten-acre tracts is contracted for we will ask more. 
But I make this promise. Every man or woman who answers this advertise 
ment at once can have at least ten acres on these terms unless, of course, all 
our land should be already contracted for from this one adv ertisement. 

Now, write at once. I can say nothing more in this advertisement except 
that, if l« -ould, I would not tell you all you can confidently expect trom this 
investment. For you would not believe it without the proof which I cannot 
put in an advertisement. Address me personally .and believe me sincerely, 


E. W. SHUTT. President Rio Grande Land, Water and Power Co. 
676 Houser Building, ST. LOUIS, MO 
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Ocean S. S. 


Unloading 
“Vueltabajo,” 


Logs 











owned and pe 
operated by 
managemert Mobile, 






of I. L. & D. Co. Ala. 

















NOTICE 


The Next Semi-Annual Dividend of 4% Will Be Paid to Stockholders of Record April 1, 1907. 

We Guarantee 8% Dividends, Payable Semi-Annually. We Have Exceeded this Guarantee Each Year as Follows: 
1905—Palid 10%. 1906—Puid 12%, 1907—2% paid January 81. 4% declared Payable April ist. 
ures at par. When these are subscribed THE PRICE WILL POSITIVELY BE ADVANCED. 

WHAT FACTS WARRANT THIS INCREASE? 


a few more sl 


1lst—Large dividends, increasing earning power of stock— growing, large crop ready next year. 7000 orange trees set 
22% conservatively estimated on full development of plan out. Lemons, grape fruit, etc., planted. 
tation. | 4th—Improvements Completed and Paid For—Many perma- 
2d—Present Sources of Revenue—Over one hundred thousand nent buildings, 30 miles railroad, new locomotive, tele- 
dollars’ worth of lumber and logs now in Company's yards phone line, saw-mill on plantation, saw-mill in Mobile, 





at Mobile and Chicago. Fourteen yy es loads of two steamships. 

mahogany and cedar already shipped to U.S. 2500 acres 5th—Security of Investment—Entire property and improve- 
corn just harvested. Five Company aboumnen plantation. ments clear and free from debt, title held in trust by a 
Cattle, 1800 head (hides, etc.) 250,000 zapote trees (chicle Philadelphia trust company for protection of stockholders. 
or chewing gum). Rubber trees, large number, tully There are 20,000 shares of stock, so that each is a first lien 


grown, ready to tap. on 14 2-5 acres of ground. Each share is, therefore, as 


safe as a first mortgage bond. 


3d—Future Sources of Revenue—Henequen—long estab- 








lished industry in Mexico; called the “millionaire-maker.”” | Invest now—share in 4% dividend. Over 5000 stockholders 
At $60 per acre (low estimate) each thousand acres of hen- | Liberal terms, $5 per month per share. We _ will send 
equen will yield 1% dividend on total cavitalization. 12000 | free the complete illustrated report of the President, issued 
acres being planted. Rubber trees—one million (500acres | December 31, 1906: also the report of the inspector elected 
already planted). Tropical Fruits—200,000 banana plants | by the stockholders. Write to-day. 
OFFICERS, BOARD OF DIRECTORS,’ 
Preside nt, WM. HH. ARMSTRONG, Consists of Officers and 
Ex-U. S. Railroad Commissioner, Philadelphia, Pa. H. A. MERRIL L, oF tee. City Nat. Bank, Mason City, Ia. 
Vice aoe nt, COL. A. K. McCLURE, TA B. BARNES, Justice Supr. Court, Norfolk, Neb. 
Ex-Editor Times, Fhiladelphis, Pa. VICTOR DuPoO? rT, ‘TR, DuPont Powder Works, Wil- 
Secretary and Treasurer, C. M. McM AK DN, mington, Del. 
hiladelphia, Pa, A. G, STEWART, Ex-Attorney-General of Porto Rico, 
Counsel, A, L, WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa. Waukon, lowa. 


International Lumber and Development Co., 
712 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











&& 


New Locomotive, on 1. L. & D. Co’s Property, attached to train of mahogany and cedar logs, 
on way to Chenkan, the seaport on Company’s land. (Picture taken in two sections), 
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Do not let any dealer 


insult your intelligence 
by offering youa substitute when you 
ask for an article you have seen adver- 
tised in this magazine. We do not 
accept advertisements for articles. that 
are not worthy of your patronage. 
When you are convinced by one of 
these advertisements that the article 
is what you wish, insist on getting it. 


when you ask for it at your dealer's— 
Avoid substitutes—get what 
you ask for. 
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AL 
REG. US. PAT. OFF 


a 





WV/ [yOu 
need To. 


eaulify 


your 


JAP-A-LAC 


is the hardest, most durable and lustrous finish made. Em- 

braces sixteen beautiful colors, and can be used for refinishing 

everything about the home from cellar to garret. You can keep 

vour entire home looking like new by the use of JAP-A-LAC, 

It costs but a trifle. You can do your own refinishing of scratched and scuffed furniture, 
and of all things of wood or metal you may have, just as well as an expert. Try 
JAP-A-LAC today on some old piece of furniture, and learn how to Save money. 
All sizes, from 15 cents to $2.50. For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 
A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES | 2 mafic Apts Se i Pelh oy hoa droniee Dh 

2 i u »-A AC sc ond 7 , ’ 


+ f mati 


¢ can) to any point 


j substitute somethin i in the State 
JRE PROFIT you vou it Write for tiful, illustrate »oklet, and interesting color card, 
line it. He wil AP. i tor you if y« FREE for th king 


lf building, write for our complete Finishing 
“pecifications. They will be mailed free. Our 
Architectural Green Label Varnishes are of the 


B highest quality. 320 Rockefeller Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 





ITS ITS 


QUALITY QUALITY 
UNEQUALED UNEQUALED 
EXCELLENCE EXCELLENCE 


UNSURPASSED UNSURPASSED 


MaRNQUEE a Tana 


Pires Chartres 


—= 














PERES 
CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


This famous Cordial, now made at Tarra- 
gona, Spain, was for centuries distilled by 
the Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) at 
the Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse, 
France, and known throughout the world 
as Chartreuse. The above cut represents 
the bottle and label employed in the put- 
ting up of the article since the monks’ ex- 
pulsion froin France, and it is now known 
as Liqueur Péres Chartreux (the monks, 
however, still retain the right to use the 
old bottle and label as well), distilled by 
the same order of monks who have securely 
guarded the secret of its manufacture for 
hundreds of years and who alone possess a 
knowledge of the elements of this delicious 
nectar. 


: 
LIQUEUR 
: 


At first-class gg! Merchants, Grocers. Hotels, Cc afés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, 
Sole "Agents for United States. 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


The Wiltshire 


Ocean End of Virginia Avenue 














Convenient to all Piers, Attractions, Amusements 
and Bathing Grounds. 
The Cuisine is Unsurpassed. 

Wide Porches, Large Public Rooms, Ladies’ Writing 
Room, Ladies’ Parlor, New Cafe, Barber Shop. 
AN UP-TO-DATE HOTEL. 

Local and Long-Distance Telephone in Rooms. 
American and European Plan. 

Our Motto—“‘Service and Comfort.” 
Send for Booklet and Kates 


S. S. PHOEBUS, Prop. 

















HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 


Ss. W. Cor. Broadw>2y at 54th Street 


fae setseceorssoseensentens 





Ideal Location, Near Theatres, Shops, and Central Park. Fine Cuisine. 
Excellent Food and reasonable Prices. New, Modern and Absolutel: 
Fireproof. Within one minute's walk of 6th Ave. ‘“‘L"’ and Subway an 
accessible to all surface car lines. Transient rates $2.50 with Bath and up. 
‘ND FOR BOOKLET 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


HARRY P. STIMSON GEO. L. SANBORN 














mention Ainslee’s 
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Arr PLATE 


How to Secure a Plate 

Malt-Nutrine is put up in 
cases of one dozen bottles and is 
sold by druggists and grocers. 
To secure one of the plates send 
12 Tops of Red Metal Caps 
from Malt-Nutrine bottles, also 
15c in stamps or money to cover 
postage. Designate the plate 
/ vou want by stating No. 1 or 
No. 2. 

Malt-Nutrine Dept. J, 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


MALT-NUTRINE 


is a predigested liquid-food 
| —easily assimilated by the 
i weakest and most delicate 
stomach. It promotes appe- 
tite, aids digestion and assures 
’ healthful and refreshing sleep. 
j The ideal tonic for nursing 
mothers and convalescents. 





ee 
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Metal 


Vienna Art 


Plates 


No. 1. Original was painted 
by Herr Wagner, the eminent 
German artist. The reproduc- 
tion (on metal) brings out 
perfectly the rich coloring of 
portrait and decorative border, 
equaling the original, 


No. 2. An exact reproduc- 
tion in original colors (on 
metal) of the work of P. Rall, 
a French artist of note, whose 
fine skill in portraiture and 
exceptional decorative ability 
are evidenced in every line. 


See below how to secure these plates. 





ArT PLats 
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New Fashion Catalog and Samples FREE 


Most Complete Men's 


HAVE YOUR SPR 


MADE IN NEW YORK 





YOUR MEASURE 


Style Book ever Published 


ING SUIT $12.50 
$25.00 


For New York Sets the Styles and 
Dictates the Fashions Always. 
Any one can tell when a Mans 

clothes are made for him because 

there's Individuality in the Fit and 

Stvle. We can refer you to thousands 

of men all over the U. S. who now 

realize this fact and are our regular 
customers Write now—today 
tor our Handsome New Spring 

Fashion Catalog called 


‘New York Styles for Men” 
Clever Ideas for Smart Dressers 


Sent FREE and postpaid with a 
irge assortment of the New Spring 
Suiting samples and complete Outfit 
for taking your own measurements 
at home. And remember vou take 
NO RISK in sending usa trial orda 


We guarantee to Fit you perfectly 
or refund your money 
And, we prepay express charges to 
any part of U.S. to your home— 
which means a big saving t> ou 
Just write a Postal today and you 
will receive by return mail FREE 
Our Catalog, Samples and 
Self-Measurement Outfit. 


ADE TO 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS 


N 729 to 731 Broad 
Largest Men's Tailor 
Reference—The Citiz Ce 
6 YEARS NO 


ntral National 


way, New York City. 
ing Concern in the World 
New York 
NO BRANCHES 


Bank, 
AGENTS 











MODEL “B” 
Contain more and better rubber than any other suspen ler mace 
The metal parts are all Gold-Gilt, the sliding cords are very le 


in constru. tion and easy of action, maxing a DURABLE, l-LAS TiC, 
COMFORTABLE, BEAUTIFUL trouser support that fits every man or 
lwy 


THEY OUTWEAR THREE ORDINARY KINDS 
Try a Pair. Money back if they don’t satisfy 


Madein LIGHT, HEAVY or EXTRA HEAVY weights, as clesired 


Extra ong for Big Men, if needei, at n extra cost 
If you want the best trouser support made ask your dealer tor model “B 
BULL DUG SUSPENDERS. Ithe cannot supply you, we will, postpaid, 
for 50¢ 

LARGEST SUSPENDER MAKERS IN THE WURLD 

Dept. 639 87 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

Our useful BULL DOG SUSPENDER COMB AND CASE mailed 

for 10c. postage. Instructive booklet, Style, or How to Dress 


Correctly,’" sent free to those who mention this publication. 

















WH 


THE 
me 


stampe 
loop — 


The 


LIE 
Sul 





GENTLEMEN 


O DRESS FOR STYLE 


NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


The Name is 


d on every / wy 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


S FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
PS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25¢, 
Mailed on receipt of price. 

GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 





YS EASY as 















No. 418. fine Storn 
r Business Wagon. ( 
plete ith leather curtains, 
#11750. 

AS wx s sells for $40.00 
more 


34 Years Selling Direct. 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold di- 
rect from our factory to user fora third of a 
century. Weship for examination and approval 
and guarantee safe delivery. You are out noth- 
ing if not satisfied as to style, quality and price 
We Are the Largest Manufacturers in the World 


selling to the consumer exclusively We make 200 styles of 
Vehicles, 65 stvles of Harness. Send for large, free catalogue 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., Elkhart, tnd. 


No. 218. 
Fine Canopy Top Cut 
Under Surrey with Automo. 
bile Seats. Price complete, 
€112.50. 
As good as 
se'ls for 
$25.00 more 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 
Free Trial oe 
re RAD KN 
You fy Us Nothing Until 
YOU Are Satisfied 
You can have any style 
YOUR SPEED? 
a Guesswork 1s a poor substitute for 
exact knowledge. The automo- 
bilist who equips his car with a 
1 WANT TO SEND YOU 
ONE OF THESE ° D R 
BUGGY BOOKS 
Just ask me on a postal _ 
card to send you one--mail- “ 7 . . . 
ed free to you. Greatest B> = = has before him indisputable evi- 
ublished for 4 , : 
nave use fora » dence of his exact speed under all 
Over 150,000 of ee 
these beautiful and valu- conditions of road or pace. 
ead 9 ewe bo oe 
uyers througho' . any P ’ 
8. Don’t buy a vehicle of Let us send you our interesting book, free. 
any kind from anyone until fi 
ou have read my book. pes = 
Chi re WINCHESTER SPEEDODOMETER CO 
card w 0. 
H.C. PHELPS, - + President 4 
THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Station 212 Cincinnati, Ohio. 1553 Broadway, New York 
a . 
OVERHEAD VEHI 7 
For the 
95 Illuminated or Plain | Aristocratic 
Only Illuminated Washer Made | 
= Users are enthusiastic in its praise. Allows of wash 
ing at night or in a dark place, throwing the 
light where 1 1s needed = Sate, simple, 
reliable 
A Necessity in all Garages, (lob 
and Private Auto Sta 
tions. Fer Sale by | 
a all Dealers. 
Write for Prices on the 
} | EC following: 
| | Limousine Bodies, Cape Cart Tops. Motor Boat Tops, Landaulette Bodies 
|} Victoria Lops, Tops Recovered, Kunahout Bocies. Cat Tops, Slip Covers 
Win shelds, Leather Curtain Covers, La r ers, Dust Shielis, Tire 
Send for Descriptive Catalog and Prices Covers. Upholstering, Painting Bodies, Iron and Stee! Works, Trunk Carriers 
® . “ Tire Irons, lamp Brackets, Wheels Repaired, Pattery Bows, Tool Boxes 
Vehicle Specialty Company Pind pela Semchaecarincs Spiral Springs Other specialties. 
Hartiord, Conn., U.S. A. FICKLING & CO., Inc., 
B. N. B. MILLER, 2228 N. St., General Western Agent, Sacramentu, Cal. | 154 East 57th Street, New York City. 
tINAL AND RELIABLE 
summer Cottages Automobile Houses 
| Children's Play Houses Hunters’ Cabins 
Photograph Galleries, Ete. 
t at 1 hinery where the wood 
ta ] king than vo an 
1 at home at much less cost 
ter tight. Ar lesign. Constructed 
e Unit System, (Panels interchangeable.) 
7 complete in every detail. Can he 
Pyead 1 - -e Awe ccupan Roses 6 to Pe ours 
5 No N at ieee TRI ze oO rouse 
NO CARPENTERS — . No WORRY 


Anvone can erect them 
HE FREIGHT 
gue. Tell us what you want 
jelivered price at once. 





WE PAY T 
rite t av f r catal 





_ % ae. 
ai ot 3 
a fe ae 
tt stamp in your inquiry for sli 
«strated Catalogue 


MERSHON & MORLEY 








COMPANY, 200 Broadway, Saginaw, Mich. 
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Ready for Immediate 
Delivery. 





Luxuriously 
Appointed 
Bodies by the 
Best Makers 
of Europe 
and America 


Nearly every automobile advertisement claims some one feature, and for 


that feature ask you to purchase a car. We ask you to purchase 


The Victorious 





because it is the car of SPECIAL FEATURES, and not only for 
that reason but because it has PROVED the best in reliability, economy 





and speed—a car with all the essentials that make automobiling a 
positive delight. 

The same genius and skill that created the car that broke all 
world’s records for two miles—going at the rate of 122 miles an hour 
at Ormond Beach, Florida, that won the Vanderbilt Cup Race twice 
in succession—goes into the car you buy, surpassing all precedents for 
perfect mechanism, for noiselessness, comfort, economy and reliability, 
placing the DARRACQ in the lead of all other competitors of America 
and Europe. Place your order now for the 1907 six cylinder MODEL 
DARRACOQ to insure prompt delivery. 








DARRACQ MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


1989 Broadway, New York, 2.c7Unie scten Pacn 
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This model of go-horsepower car won the Deming trophy. 


The ease of operation of an automobile is an important factor in 
determining its serviceability—especially if the car is to be driven by 
others than experts. The well-known Maxwell control is more easily 
understood and more easily operated than that of any other car, regard- 
less of price, and 1s particularly adapted for city and country use by 
business men, and ladies who want a strong reliable car that can be 
easily driven. 





; The arrangement of the control allows the driver to keep both hands on the steering wheel 
H at all t1mes—an important feature in crowded trafic and in speeding. The car is con- 
| trolled by one pedal that automatically releases the clutch and applies the brake. An auto- 


matic lock on the clutch prevents the shifting of gears while the clutch is engaged; ‘here 
has never been a cas? of stripped transmission gear on a Maxwell. The high speed 
is engaged when the gear shifting lever is pulled all the way back—at the driver's elbow 
—-thus avoiding the delays and inconveniences of stooping. ‘The Maxwell control has 
fewer parts and is more easily operated than that of any other car. It is pre-eminently 
the car for family use. The price of the tourabout is $825; of the 20 horsepower tour- 
ing car, $1450; of the 40 horsepower car, $3000. Write Department 20. 


| MAXWELL-BRISCOE 
» MOTOR COMPANY 


Pawtucket Main plant, South Street, Tarrytown, N. Y. Chicago 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


THE OLDEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL MAKERS 
OF PIANO-PLAYING DEVICES ANNOUNCE THE 


MELODANT 


A NEW AND EXCLUSIVE FEATURE OF THE 


ANGELUS 


In every composition there runs a vein of melody commonly called 
the “air,” frequently lying wholly in the treble, sometimes interwoven 
with the accompaniment or Wholly covered by ornamentation. 


The function of the MELODANT is to automatically pick 
out and accent the melody notes, even when such note or 
notes appear in the midst of a full chord, giving to each 
its proper value as previously determined in an authentic 
interpretation. 
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‘This most desirable and long-sought-for effect is obtained in the 
MELODANT ANGELUS by the performer simply using the pedals 
in the ordinary manner. Thus with an ANGELUS equipped with 
the MELODANT the performer has at his command two methods 
of accentuation. 


He can accent either, automatically by means of the 
MELODANT or, by his own manipulation of the Melody 
Buttons, which have been and which still are one of the 
most valuable features of the ANGELUS. 


NO OTHER PIANO-PLAYER CAN OFFER SO MUCH 


The addition of the MELODANT does not impair the efficiency 
nor detract from the value of the simple yet complete expression 
devices also found ypon the ANGELUS. These will still be the 
means for individual interpretation, which to many persons constitutes 
the chief and unrivaled charm of our insteiment, The ANGELUS 
is Absolutely the only piano-player with whose aid the best artistic 
results can be obtained. 


The ANGELUS in cabinet form, the KNABE-ANGELUS PIANO, 
VAl the EMERSON-ANGELUS PIANO—are all equipped with the 
MELODANT. 


The introduction of the MELODANT is another step forward in the steady 
progress of the ANGELUS, which has been continuously developed from the 
pioneer piano-player— brought out in 1895—to the truly wonderful instrument 
of to-day 


For sale in all the principal cities. Descriptive literature upon request 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 
Established 1876 MERIDEN, CONN. 
oy PO == | 
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Through 
The Storm 


the lighthouse shines. During the year 1906, 
while subjected to criticism just and unjust, the 
Mutual Life paid for death claims and endowments 

over 26 million dollars. After the storm the lighthouse 

stands. ‘To-day, under a new management that has 
cheerfully conformed to every new legal requirement, 
and carefully installed every possible economy, the Mutual 
Life stands before policyholders and public on a sounder 
basis than ever. 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


has never had its solvency questioned. 

On the other hand, its great solidity and strength have 

caused wonder in the financial world. With its vast 

resources and great advantages employed solely in the 

policyholder’s interest, still more is to be expected from 
this time on. To get behind its protection and to get 
the benefit of its economies is surely wise. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies consult 
our nearest agent, or write direct to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 
N. Y. 
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M, THE ORIGINAL 
SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


ALONE 
AT THE TOP ! 


High above all other eat- 
ing chocolates stands 


“GALA 
PETER.” 


Pure, wholesome and 
"Irresistibly delicious." 

















"You never grow tired 


of PETER’S." 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., 
Sole Importers, New York 
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You'who do th¢’planning for the Home 
ordering of the dai 


| Send for This Kitchen “Vime Saver” 


the spending of the money 
ly food, YOU will appreciate the chance to get hold of some- 


the 


thing brand NE W-—somethin, that you can put right to work in your Home 


as a Time,’ Money and Worry SAVER—a Reminder 


for immediate use; and the yearly Calendar 
pared in two colors and has pencil 
but the ordering pad is what makes it new, helpful 
essential, after you have once used it. 


Swift’s Daily Reminder 


Swift’s Daily Reminder is a combination Dealer's daily ordering device, ready 


attachment. 


Swift's Daily 


a DAILY Reminder 


The Reminder is attractively pre- 


The calendar alone is useful, 


and you wiil say, absolutely 


Remirder is the simplest 


most convenient scheme known for ordering the necessary things for the Home. 


How it 
Helps — 


At the top of the 
Reminder is a 
pad note illus- 

tion—and at 
he top of each 

2t is a place 
iate of order, 


Ta 






an address 
dealer, 

id when goods 
a to be deli- 
red In plain 


in the body 
he sheets ap 
ar the names 








a ings you 
are itabl to 
jer, and place 


pur amounts 
A the bottom 
the sheet isa 
ace for your 
ame and 
idress You 
your 
rder from day 
day, tear off 
slip, send or 
ak it to your 
aler He de- 
vers promptly 
cording to in- 
tructions. No 
Naiting or de- 
lay 
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| SwittS Daily Reminder © 








The Goods You Buy 





How to Get Switt’s Daily Reminder 


We want every American Homekeeper to have one of the first Daily Reminders. 
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How it 
Saves— 


Swift’s Daily 
Reminder does 
away with the 
puzzle of ‘‘what 
shail 1 order? 

If you enter a 
stcre at a busy 
time, all you 
have to do is to 
hard the order 
to your clerk 
and you get 
your service 
quick because 
your order is 
clear and defi 
nite Swift's 
Daily Remind- 
er will) take 
away the ‘order 
worry forever, 
You have 
everything be 

fore you when 
you step to the 
Reminderto 
make up your 
order If some- 
thing comes to 
you today you 
want to order 


some tuture 
time enter on 
the slip 


To give you an 


opportunity, we will send one carefully protected, and including pencil attachment, postpaid, for 


merely sending five two-cent stamps. 


Write today, sending name and address to 


Swift & Company, Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO, 
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Desk {| 
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=——¢ Victor VI 


So w Coton.) LOL) 


Other styles, $10 to $60 


“Why, that is the singer herself!” people ex- 
claim on hearing the Victor. 
“That is Eames! That is Sembrich! That is 


Caruso! That is no machine. It is the real 
thing !!” 


New Victor Records are issued every month. 
Simultaneous Opening Day at all dealers’, 


throughout America, the 28th of the preced- / y % 
ing month. 45% 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co. of Montreal, Canadian iisdiiiaadnd 











